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Centre College of Kentucky, a small liberal arts college in 
Danville, was chartered in 1819 for men only. Higher education o||g«s 

for women was not available in the Centre area until a charter for ^ „.g|j,^ 

an Institute for young ladies was granted to a group of business- ..j ,„go>; 
men in Danville in 1854. This institution later became Caldwell ujgsOjj 

College. In time, Caldwell College became Kentucky College for o;|i j-g- 
Women. In 1926, this school became the Woman's Division of Centre x o^„; 

College. Gradually, the Woman's Division was integrated with the .^^o j....^ 
Men's division and by 1966, Centre College was a full-fledged co- Ij.gg^ 

educational Institution- ^ ^ i ^"S^S^ 

This study was designed to trace the history of the physical = sSlijS 
education program for women and their participation in competitive JgJSSt 
sports at Centre College from 1860-1978. Efforts were made to 
present significant events in the history of sports participation 
by these students as they reflected cultural changes and national 
trends in physical education and sports for women. 

Sports have long been a tradition of the men at Centre. 
The first intercollegiate football game in the South was played 
between Centre College and Transylvania University In 1380 The 
golden era of football at Centre was m the early 1920 s when the 
"Praying Colonels" upset the mighty Harvard team 0-J on October 29, 
1921 in Cambridge, Massachusetts. Football is still part of the 
Satun'-y afternoon tradition at Centre. In vnritteii accounts of 
the founding and history of Centre College, the men s sihletic 
programs have received considerable attention, but no history nas 
been found which included any mention of the sports participation 
by Centre women. In fact, few histories have been written any- 
where about women in sports and physical education. 

In 1930, Dorothy Ainsworth (1) concluded that the earlier 
physical education programs in twelve selected women's colleges 
provided exercises entirely for the purpose of improving and main- 
taining the health of the students, but that in the twentieth cen- 
tury, there was a trend toward including sports activities that 
more nearly net the educational goals of mental, moral and social 
development. The earliest sports activity in which college women 
participated was horseback riding. This appeared at Elmira in 
1859. Following this, croquet, walking, bowling and bicyclinc; 
were popular among the female sex. Tennis and archery emerged m 
the 1870' s and were soon followed by basketball and volleyball . 

The depression in 1929 brought financial difficulties to . 11 
programs of athletics and indeed to student enrollment. Following 
the depression, the women lenders in the fields of physical educa- 
tion became concerned about the direction in which intercollegiate 
sports programs were headed. The philosophy of the leaders of 
women's sports of that day was reflected in the resolutions adop- 
ted In 1923 by the Conference on Athletics and Physical Education 
for Women and Girls. While the resolutions were not °PPOscd to 
Intercollegiate sports, the stress on sports for all skill levels 
Mde the emphasis on the select few virtually impossible because 
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of the limited funds, facilities, and personnel available. The 
vfrSty programs wer; replaced by ir.ore diversified physical educa- 
tion prorrams. Intramural proRrans, play days and sports days 

?hls study of the pro^.ram at Centre College is divided into 
four tine periods. The first period prior to 1901 coincides with 
the later Victorian era. It vas a period °^ "f'^^J^'^J"" 
growth for Caldwell ColleRe. The second period, 1901-1926, in- 
cludes the period of World War I and the passage of the Nineteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution. Caldwell College became the 
Kentucky College for Women during this period. The third period 
spans tL years from 1926-1959. In 1926, the ^Jg^^" 
Women became the Woman's Division of Centre Collepe. The philo 
sophical creed of the Women's Division of the National Amateur 
Athletic Foundation was a strong influence during this period. A 
movement toward equality and opportunity in Physical education and 
sports characterizes the fourth period, 1959 to 1978. 

1860-1901: The major concern during those early school days 
for young women was the health of the student. Physical education 
was mentioned in the very first catalog of the school along with a 
rule which stated that "young ladies are required to exercise on 
the verandas, or out-of-doors every morning and evening. 
1861. Dio Lewis opened his Normal Institute for Physical Education 
in Boston where he taught activities called "Light Gymnastics . 
These exercises were designed for flexibility more than strength, 
la 1865, the system of light gymnastics was introduced at 
Rockford, Vassar and Elmira. That sane year, Octavxa Gould, In- 
structor of Light Gymnastics and Physical Culture, introduced 
this system at Caldwell College. This was continued until 1870. 

In 1885, Baron Nils Posse, a graduate of the Royal Central 
Institute of Gymnastics in Sweden, was hired to teach twenty-five 
women instructors the Swedish system of gymnastics in Boston. 
Eitht years later. Baron Posse's lessons were included in the 
Physical Culture program at Caldwell College. 

Caldwell College, although only a good preparatory or fin- 
ishing shcool for young ladies, seems to have provided a program 
in physical education which often paralleled that of the more 
prestigious Eastern schools for young women. 

1901-f926: From 1901-1910, physical education was taught by 
the elocution instructor whose primary interest was elocution; 
however, it was during this period that sports became popular as 
extracurricular activities. This sports movement, led the 
eastern women's colleges, soon spread across the land. The first 
Athletic Association was organized at Caldwell College in 1901. 
In 1903, Emm:. Hanna came to Caldwell College from Mt. Holyoke to 
teach mathematics. With the help of Edith Vaughan, modern lan- 
Ruaee instructor, she organized two basketball teams at Caldwell 
College. The Kickapoos, a team composed of local girls, competed 
in a series of games with the Tuscaroras, a team of girls who 
lived on campus. A championship game was played at the end of 
the season. The Tuscaroras won this first game, which was played 
out-of-doors m late November. Spaldin?.'s rules, published in 
1901, were ured. According to these rules, there were six play- 
ers on a team and the court was divided into three zones. 

The Tuscaroras won r ir in 1905. The girls abandoned 
Spalding's rules after one year as being too restrictive and 
played by the rules used by the Centre College men, and that year, 
a for the first time, men were admitted to the game as spectators. 
FR?r The competition between the town girls and the house girls ^ 

tlV^ ul!? ^."u^«r«n=^^v armmd 1906 that the College administration O 
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took measures to change the structure to Interclass """Petition 
and to chance the names of the teams to the Cherokees (classes 
graduatinR in odd number years) and the Wahpanoochles (^yen num- 
ber). Competition between these two teams continued until 1915. 

The first intercolleplate basketball team competed in 1915- 
16. and the catalog was very explicit in its rules and regulations 
co;cernln8 participation. The team record for that first year was 
8-1. With the birth of the varsity team came the death ot tne 
Cherokees and the Wahpanoochles; however, new intramural teams 
with new names evolved after a couple of years and soon intercol- 
legiate basketball was abandoned. 

After 1911, the physical education program was strongly in- 
fluenced by Dr. Dudley Sargent and one of his students, Delphlne 
Hanna, who taught at Oberlin College. Except for two years, all 
of the physical education teachers from 1910-1926 were graduates 
of Oberlin College or other Midwestern colleges. 

In the twelve colleges studied by Ainsworth, activities other 
than gymnastics were first mentioned on the physical education 
program between 1906 and 1925 (1:31). Field hockey and tennis 
were Included in the program at Caldwell College in 1911. 

From 1920-1926, the stated goal of the Athletic Association 
was to provide an opportunity for every girl to participate in 
sports and each student was expected to spend one hour a day in 
the gymnasium or out-of-doors. 

Until the beginning of the sports movement, women had only 
been allowed to participate in physical activity for health 
reasons. The demand for competition and increased participation 
came from the students themselves. The interest was so intense, 
however, that many school officials became concerned about the 
effect that this would have on the students. The passing of the 
Nineteenth Amendment to the Constitution may have contributed to 
the enthusiasm of the girls and the concern of the administration. 
Despite any social Influences that might have affected the trends, 
women leaders attempted to avoid the mistakes made by the men in 
their athletic programs. In 1917, the American Physical Education 
Association appointed a committee on Women's Athletics to direct, 
safeguard and promote sports activities for girls and women. The 
concern of the committee had far-reaching effects, thus the highly 
emphasized young varsity basketball team at Kentucky College for 
Women disappeared almost as quickly as it appeared and was replac- 
ed by the "more wholesome" Interclass competition. In April 19^-*, 
a Women's Division of the National Amateur Athletic Foundation 
was formed. This group presented a platform of standards for 
women's competition that favored competition for the enjoyment of 
the sport and that de-emphasized spectator sports, awards of 
extrinsic value, teams Involved in the dangers of travel, and gate 
rece'ptir-. Before this group was formed, Kentucky College for 
Vomen was in line with its entire platform. 

1926-1959 ; May festivals, carnivals, circuses and vaude- 
villes were popular at the VJoman's Division of Centre College 
during this period. These provided opportun? ties to demonstrate 
athletic skills for an audience when spectator sports were not 
approved. They were also necessary as money-making projects if 
the women were to have the equipment and facilities necessary for 
an active program. This was generally the case in women s 
colleges during the first half of the twentieth century. 

During the thirties, black ser,'»e bloomers and white middy 
blouses were replaced by short gym suits, and the Intramural s 
ERJC flourished. In the mid-thirties, the Kentucky Federation of 4 
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Women's Athletic Associations was organized. This orp.nnlr.atlon 
sponsored annual and semi-annual play days. The purpose of the 
organization was to "create a friendly rivalry amonp. the colleges 
in Central Kentucky." , , , u 

The social affairs connected with the play day were very much 
a part of the event; e.g., at the annual play day held at Centre 
in 1941 the teams were treated to lunch at the Country Club and 
tea at the end of the day, and after field hockey at the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky in 1944, the Centre girls were given lunch and 
tickets to the University of Kentucky versus West Virginia foot- 
ball game. Play days and the related social events continued 
throughout the forties. 

The Women's Athletic Association sponsored intramural con- 
tests in 16 different sports during this period. They also orga- 
nized hikes and dance fetes. Clog dancing was popular and was 
often mentioned as entertainment during half time of the champion- 
ship basketball games. Interest and participation were especially 
high during this period and the li. -ranae were quick to respond with 
enthusiasn about the importance of sports participation during 
their college years. 

1959-1978 ; The second ha i.f of the twentieth century was one 
of rapid change. Centre Collr adopted a new curriculum and a 
new calendar. The women's cairius was abandoned and the students 
were moved across town to new buildings on the former men s cam- 
pus. An expansive building pre -ram was undertaken. A former high 
school building was converted in.-o a facility for physical educa- 
tion for Centre women. The concerns of the students changed as 
world situations changed. As elsewhere, students became involved— 
at times fighting the system as it affected their lives, and at 
other times getting involved with the system to make changes. 

Women demanded opportunities for participation, vacillating 
between emulating the men's program and creating a women s pro- 
gram. The leaders in the program during this period experienced 
frustrations, hard work, constant challenges and personal rewards 
which were usually of an intrinsic nature. 

Until 1964, each woman student was required to take a class 
in basic activities or body mechanics, dance or rhythms, a team 
sport two individual sports and swimming. Six semesters of 
physical education were required until 1966. By 1967, only four 
semesters of physical education were required and almost all 
classes were coeducational. Students could select any combination 
of . activities to meet the requirement. In 1976 » all classes were 
opened to men and women on a coeducational basis. A new require- 
ment was adopted by the College faculty in 1978. Instead of the 
elective system previously used, this program requires that each 
student demonstrate a proficiency in aerobics and swimming, com- 
plete a first aid course, and a basic course in an individual 
sport, a team sport and a non-competitive activity such as da»~s 
or gymnastics. 

'intramurals continued in popularity during this period along 
with the growing interest in intercollegiate competition. Inter- 
collegiate basketball and field hockey teams were organized in 
1960, a tennis team in 1965, track and field team in 1972 and a 
Softball team in 197:,. Since 1975, \jomen have been invited to 
compete on the swimming, cross-country, soccer and golf teams with 
the men. 

Centre is a member of the Association of Intercollegiate Ath- 
O letics for Women (AIAW) and a charter member of the Kentucky 

ERjC Women's Intercollegiate Conference (KWIC) . Centre women have 
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competed in both state and national championships. 

Physical educators, throuph the AIAW, have continued to offer 
direction for quality programs for women with the focus on the In- 
dividual participant whose primary role is a college student. This 
has always been the philosophy of Centre Collef.e regarding its 
sports program for women, and since World War II, for men, also. 

Summary . The purpose of this study has been to trace the 
history of the women's physical education and sports program at 
Centre College. The history began with the founding of Henderson 
Female Institute, a school for young girls in Danville, Kentucky, 
which over a period of time became the female sector of Centre 
College of Kentucky. 

The content of the physical education program was determined 
by examining the school catalogues and books on the history of 
physical education. It was necessary to rely extensively on year- 
books, questionnaires, and interviews with alumnae to determine 
the role of competitive sports in the school program. 

With faculty members recruited from schools that were leaders 
in the profession, the women of Caldwell College, Kentucky College 
for Women and Centre College seem to have always had a physical 
education program based on the current philosophy of the day. In 
the nineteenth century, the physical education program at Caldwell 
College closely paralleled the programs in the more prestigious 
Eastern schools for young ladies. Delphine Hanna, chairman of the 
physical education department at Oberlin, influenced the program 
in the early twenties through her students who were appointed to 
teach at Kentucky College for U'omen. 

Through the years, the emphasis changed from exercise for its 
health value to activities for thtir educational value. The pro- 
gram, which at one time consisted entirely of gymnastics, devel- 
oped into a wide range of activities for health, leisure time, 
personal safety, and the educational goals of team play. 

The competitive sports program was not in existence before 
the twentieth century. Basketball was introduced to the girls in 
1904 and the enthusiasm was apparent from the beginning. The 
first intercollegiate team competed from 1915 to 1917. As school 
officials and professional women became concerned about the impact 
cf professionalism in high competitive sports, the intercolle- 
giate team was replaced by intramural teams. With an intramural 
championship as the highest goal, maintaining interest was in- 
creasingly difficult. To satisfy this need, play days became 
popular. These existed until the second half of the twentieth 
century when the v/omen again formed intercollegiate teams and 
competed in regular season schedules. 

Prior to 1960, the program usually included either intramural 
or intercollegiate teams— not both. With the onset of contem- 
porary intercollegiate teams, the intramural program continued to 
grow with an emphasis on providing opportunities for students of 

all skill levels. 

Opportunities for competition in sports were not always sup- 
ported with money, staff, or publicity but the students competed 
in spite of these inadequacies. Student interest in athletics is 
not sudden or nex*~it has been in the heart of each generation of 
young women, at least for the past century. 
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FOREWORD 



In 1976 the Schools Commission commenced a program of evaluat- 
ion of its specific purpose programs, in order to obtain 
objective assessments of the impact of these programs and to 
determine ways in which they might be improved. One of the 
programs chosen for evaluation was the Development Program. 

The Australian Council for Educational Research was commiss- 
ioned to undertake this evaluation. Ms Margaret Batten of 
ACER carried out the investigation and wrote this report. 

A number jf changes in administrative procedures and 
policy for the Development Pro^;ram took place prior to 
and during this evaluation. I : is a tribute to Ms Batten 
that her report nevertheless presents a clear statement 
about the Program's impact in each State and also provides 
a useful national overview. 

The Ccnrinission believes that thi: report contains extensive 
material of interest to education researchers and to those 
who are concerned to involve teachers, administrators, 
ancillary staff, parents and others in co-operative activities 
which will improve their educational knowledge and skills. 



K. R. McKINNON 
(Chairman) 
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INTRODUCTION AND OVERVIEW OF THE EVALUATION PROJECT AND THE 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 

The first chapter covers the evaluation brief for the project 
and the project objectives and methodology. 

The second chapter gives an overview of the Development 
Program and comments on the major thrusts. 

The third chapter describes the way in which the development 
coirmittees in each State have handled the implementation of 
the Development Program and discusses the issues raised. The 
information about each State's operations has been divided 
into four parts - the administrative structures of State and 
regional committees; committee policies and priorities; 
types of courses, attendance rates, sources of initiation; 
and communication. A table is included at the end of the 
chapter to enable a quick, if approximate, comparison across 
States of certain organizational items. The tables and 
associated discussion in this chapter and elsewhere refer 
only to funds allocated to committees for development activities 
and expenses, not to replacement funds. 

The fourth chapter sets the Development Program in the 
context of the total in-service education provision for teachers 
in Australia. Reference is made to professional associations, 
tertiary institutions, education centres and teachers centres, 
and school systems. 
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THE EVALUATION PROJECT: BACKGROUND, EVALUATION BRIEF, AND 
PROCEDURES 



BACKGROUND 

By the beginning of 1976, the Development Program had been in operation fo]f ^ 
two years. It was one of several education programs instigated and supports 
by the Schools Commission, following the recommendations in tli? report of 
Interim Committee for the Australian Schools Commission, 1973. The Schools 
Commission sponsored large-scale independent evaluations of three of its 
programs in 1976 - the Innovations, Disadvantaged Schools, and Development 
Programs. The Commission felt that these evaluations were necessary because 
it wanted more extensive information on the implementation of the programs 
than it was able to gather itself; it was under some pressure from the new 
federal government to account for the money it had expended; and, most 
important, it wanted to make decisions, on the basis of the information 
received, about the future directions of the programs. 

The evaluation of the Development Program began in July 1976 for an initial 
period of twelve months, later extended to eighteen months. A grant was 
made socn after the commencement of the project to support a separate 
evaluation of education centres. This wa3 undertaken by Dr B. Fallon. 

The evaluative approach used in the project was determined by the scope of 
the evaluation and the nature of the Development Program. The Program was 
innovatory, but could not be neatly encapsulated like the innovatory 
curriculum programs that have been the subject of educational evaluations. 
Although a certain amount of prescription has been imposed by the Commissio > 
Program implementation has taken many different forms, and new forms have 
continued to emerge as emphases changed and ideas developed. Many thousana 
of participants throughout Australia have been involved in this complex 
pattern of activity, and many hundreds in its administration. The diversi^y^ 
and range of the Program, combined with the factors of limited time and sma 
nunter of project personnel, meant that a traditional measurement-based 
model of evaluation would be inappropriate. The approach would need to be 
subjective, descriptive and interpretative, rather than objective and 
statistical . 

The purposes of the Development Program evaluation were to obtain informatio"^ 
on the perceptions, organization and effects of the Program, to provide a 
basis for policy decisions concerning future directions of the Program, ana 
to be a source of information dissemination. 

The methods used in the evaluation were interview, questionnaire, and the 
collection of documentary and background information, all of which were 
identified by Parlett and Hamilton (1972) as appropriate for what they can 
the illuminative evaluation model. 

The vast scope of the evaluation project made it impossible to cover all ^J^J^^y 
areas of research interest relevant to the evaluation. The Northern Terrii- 
and the Australian Capital Territory were excluded from the evaluation at 
the request of the Schools Commission because their development programs na 
a different administrative structure. The evaluation report does not attei k 
to analyse the viability of the methodology employed in the project. Anotn ^ 
important area that was omitted was a consideration of the cost effectiven 
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Of tf^g Development Pr09^^^ ^md the exact nature of the resource input into 
in-service education i" Australia. This issue has been discussed in detail 
by Cameron (1977) in his report, Cost and Efficient Utilization of INSET 
^eaoia^ce^' ^^^t^alia' Appendix I contains a statement provided by the 
Schools Conmission which gives details of the appropriation of Commonwealth 
funds fo^ clevelopment purposes fro.^ 1973 to 1977. 

EVALUATION BRIEF FROM SCHOOLS COMMISSION 

The Purpose ^.valuation is co obtain information on the 

perceptions* organization and effects of the Teacher Development 
Program. A special study will be made of Education Centres. 

The evaluation report will provide a basis for policy decisions 
concerning future directions of the Program. It will also be a 
source of information dissemination, so that practitioners in all 
States can be made aware of the problems and achievements of 
programs that have been developed in other parts of the country. 

The inform^^^^" ^s to be used by the Schools Commission, the State 
Teacher Development Committees, and organizers and participants of 
developmental activities both within and without the Commission-* 
funded program. 

The civaluation process is seen as being formative and interactive 
as Well as summative. During the project., information-givers will 
also be infc^^^lon-receivers, and they will help, to determine the 
direction taken by the evaluation. 

Gtejjorai £^alu^^on of the Teacher Development Program: Specific 

1 To determine the degree to which the Progran has increased the 
range of opportunities and the degree of participation in 
in-service education in Australia. 

2 Xo detf^-rniino the degree to which needs and demands for develop- 
mental activities are being met by the Program and to consider 
this i^ relation to the broader context of the total provision 
for such activities. 

3 To obtain evidence on the effects of activities carried out 
under the Program on individuals and schools involved and to 
provide detailed evidence about particular activities that 
are identified as important developments. 

4 Xo determine the extent to which the operation of the Program 
incorporates the emphases of the Schools Commission and to 
identify factors that militate for and against these emphases 
being incorporated in in-service activities:. 

These emphases are: 

(a) inter-system character of the Program, at Committee and 
course level; 

(b) devolution of administrative responsibility, and involve- 
jijent of participants at all stages of planning and 
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Implementation of in-service activities; 



(c) broadening the base of the program to include ancillary 
stiff, parents, community; 

(d) development of longer courses; 

(e) proviaion for > eeds of specific groups - teachers of 
migrants. Aborigines, children with learning difficulties; 
administrators, young teachers, isolated teachers; and 

(f) development of more effective in-service methods and 
techniques • 

5 To report evidence on unintended outcomes of the Program. 
I:,fomation Required 

The following statements contain details of the kind of information 
required to meet each of the objectives. 

Objective i. Historical description that will provide information 
about changes that have occurred due to the introduction of the 
Development Program and the establishment of Development Conmittees 
to Implemctit the Program. Consideration to be given to the follow- 
ing organizational aspects - 

(1) administrative structures 

(11) policy 

(iii) priorities for funding, criteria for approval and rejection 
of activities 

(iv) types of courses and activities 

(v) sources of initiation and planning of activities 

(vi) attendance rate, type and range of participants 

(vii) communication network 

(viii) impact on school organization 

Objective 2. 

(i) Documentation of the expressed needs of various groups of 
people . 

(ii) Account of the perception of people involved in in-service 
activities on how well needs are being met. People 
consulted should include Program administrators and 
participants, and other providers in the area of in-service 
education. 

(iii: Description of the interaction between the Development 
Program and the other specific purpose programs of the 
Schools Commission concerning in-service education issues. 

ObJectivB . . 

(1) The evidence of the effects of activities can only be of a 
general kind ^ ised on statements and perceptions of those 
aaaociated witui the Program. It will be necessary there- 
fore to obtain a wide range of views from representatives 
of groups associated with the Program. 



(ii) Detailed studies of selected in-service activities that 
will provide information about methods and organizations 
adopted in implementing new developments in in-service 
programs, and about the outcomes of these programs. 

Objective 4. In considering the extent to which the operation of 
the Program incorporates the emphases of the Schools Commission, it 
will be necessary to assess the understanding by those involved in 
the Program of these emphases, and to determine the extent to which 
these eaiphases are reflected in the policies and operations of 
Develrpment Committees at State and regional levels. 

(a) lntCX-6y6tzm c/lO/iacte^. identification of the extent to 
whi ch : 

(i) the in-service activities reflect the needs of the 
government and non-government sectors; and 
(ii) non-government and government representatives share 
in both the planning and implementation of teacher 
development activities and the power of minority 
groups to influence decision-making. 

(b) VtwlixJUon oi Rc^po^ttibil^ttJ. Determination of: 

(i) the degree to which this occurs at all stages of 
teacher development activities, in administration, 
organization, and participation; 
(ii) particular forms of organization that facilitate 
devolution of responsibility; and 
(iii) the role of centrali;:ed course provision and 
administration. 

(c) Moa(kn4jig faOAe of^ Pxog^uun. Determining the degree 
to which ancillary staff, parents, and community are 
involved in teacher development activities, the degree of 
satisfaction of these groups with the Program, and the 
attitudes of teachers to broadening the base oi the 
Program. 

(d) VzveJLopfntnt tangc-l couUt&. A survey of the types of 
courses available and the groups for which they are 
catering. 

(e) P^vl6ion icn, need* oi 6pC(Uiic g^oup^. Determine the 
extent to which expressed needs of particular groups are 
being met - teachers of migrants and Aborigines, isolated 
teachers, young teachers, administrators, etc. Identify 
groups where needs are not being met. 

(f) VzvtJtjopfmjit Oj{ mo^e zHzcXivz in-^ZKvice. treXhodb and 
tUChnintJJtM . Identify and describe methods and techniques 
that are being used in teacher development programs. 

Objective 5. In the course of iu^armation collection, any 
unexpected results of Program implementation will be noted and 
t»icamlned. ; . 



PROCEDURES 



Several visits of two to five days were made to each State, except for 
Western Australia, where one longer visit of two weeks was made. Document- 
ation was collected on Program operation from development coinmittGes and the 
Schools Commission. In each State, structured interviews were conducted with 
four to six members of the State Development Committee and two -egional 
committees {one country, one metropolitan), with a coverage of government/ 
non-government representatives, teachers/administrators, and parent represen- 
tatives. The interviews focused on the Schools Commission emphases and 
associated -.'ssues listed in Appendix II. The interviews elicited committee 
meriters' opinions of each item, the extent to which the itc.m had been 
incorporated in the Program operation of the region or State, and the resul- 
tant benefits or problems. The chairman or executive officer of each regional 
coriFiittee that was not visited by a member of the evaluation team was sent 
an open-ended questionnaire which listed the emphases and issues and allowed 
room for comment. Seventy per cent of regional coniiiittees responded to the 
questionnaire, most in great detail, and much useful information was thus 
obtained . 

It was more difficult to devise a satisfactory method for obtaining teache.' 
reactions to the Development Prooram. Two methods tried initially were not 
particularly successful - short general questionnaires sent to teachers in 
the regions visited did not yielr a sufficiently detailed response, and a 
similarly small return resulted from talking to teachers in the staff rooms 
of schools visited in a region, because their minds were concentrated on 
the ininediate problems of the next lessor or a fight in the school-yard 
rather than on issues of in-service education. A new method was then tried, 
which produced excellent results. In each region visited, a committee 
member organized discussion session-; with 5-10 teachers from a range of 
schools (government/non-government, primary/secondary), held at a centre 
away from the schools. The teachers were informed in advance about the 
discussion topic. FhP list of Con^nission emphases and associated issues 
was distributed at the discussion session, but did not need to be referred 
to very often because the group interaction was so productive that nearly 
all topics were covered in the natural flow of discussion. All the sessions 
were taped. 

Committee and teacher responses are discussed under the Commission emphases 
headings in Part Three of this report. Additional information on committee 
operation and participant opinion was obtained by attendance at development 
conriittee meetings, and observation and informal discussion at in-service 
courses . 

Questionnaires were found to be helpful when used for specific purposes, such 
as the special studies of school -centred, long-term, and residential 
activities, and when information was being collected from other groups 
involved in teacher development. Two major questionnaire surveys of 
teachers on in-service education were undertaken in Victoria and Tasmania, 
and are discussed in Part Two of this report. 

Information was collected from teachers to determine what factors other than 
Program activities contributed to their professional development, and whether 
there was any degree of interaction between these influences and their 
effects. An attempt was also made to find out what effect the Development 
Program had on the policies and operation of other groups concerned with 
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teacher development, such as tertiary institutions, education departments, 
and subject associations. 

This report is divided into six parts. Although there are some areas of 
overlap, each part functions almost independently of the other parts, and 
can be read as a separate piece of work. In each port there is c present- 
ation of relevant information, followed by a discussion of the major issues 
which emerged - sometimes the discussion is placed at the end of a part, 
sometimes at the end of a chapter. The parts may be summarized as follows: 

Part One: the evaluation project and the procedures used to fulfil the 
requirements of the evaluation brief; 

an overview of the Development Program, incorporating three major 
thrusts - the inter-system principle, devolution of responsibility, 
and diversity; 

operation of the Program in the States, including State and 
regional cormittees, types of courses, sources of initiation and 
communication; 

the Program :.. relation to other sources of in-service provision, 
such as the systems, subject associations, and teachers centres. 

Part Two- two surveys of teachers, in Victoria and Tasmania, covering 
opinions and experiences of in-service education. 

Part Three- responses by development committees and teachers to seven issues 
identified by the Schools Commission as the major emphases of the 
Development Program. 

Part Four- school -centred teacher development - general opin if develop- 
ment committees and teachers, and descriptions of s: . scnool- 
centred activities and their outcomes. 

Part Five- long-term courses - their role in the Program, some examples of 
courses offered, and participant reaction to them. 

Part Six: a concluding statement comprising development cormittee inter- 
action with the Schools Commission, strategies for future in- 
service provision, and recurring elements in the Development 
Program in its four years of operation. 
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- OVERVIEW OF THE DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 



This chapter focuses on the major thrusts of the Schools Coimission 
Development Program, the nature of their impact a'.d the extent to which 
the current achievement in in-service education CcH bt attributed to the 
Program or to other sources, and future Program strategies. 

The major thrusts of the Program are taken to be: 

(i) inter-system character of Program administration, organization, 
and implementation; 
(ii) devolution of responsibility to regional, school, and community 
levels; 

(iii) diversity of viable in-service alternatives for all teachers. 



INTER-SYSTEM CHARACTER 

The table which gives details of State involvement in the Development 
Proqram in 1976 (Chapter 3) shows an uneven pattern of participation by 
non-government teachers across the States. In New South Wales and Tasmania 
the percentage of non- government teachers taking part in Program activities 
is well below their proportional representation in the States teaching 
forces Non-aovernment participation in Queensland, where the initiation 
and organization of courses lies largely in the hands of the Deparbnent of 
Education, is extrenely high. Two probable explanations are that 
replacement funds have made it easier for non-government teachers to attend 
long courses ( a major component in the Queensland program ) and that there 
is a large number of education and teachers centres in Queensland which 
cater well for the local needs of non-government teachers. 

The analysis of responses in the Victorian questionnaire survey (Chapter 3) 
showed that in-service education in general, and the Development Program in 
oarticular, were far more important to Catholic school teachers than to 
independent* school teachers. Catholic school teachers have been involved 
as participants rather than as course initiators or organizers, although 
they have taken full advantage of the- funding for single school activities; 
this should give them the confidence and experience to take a more active 
role in the planning of general activities. 

In some States, separate funding of in-service education has ceased or has 
been amalgamated with Schools Commission funding. In other States separate 
funding has continued for courses relevant only to government school 
teachers The advent of the Schools Cormission Program has given stimulus 
to the in-service orientation of the Catholic school system and independent 
schools directly, through the appointr.ient of consultative tear.s and system 
in-service co-ordinators, and indirectly, by forcing system organizations 
to consider and formulate policies about teacher development. 

The influence of the education departments is still very strong in the 
implementation of the Program in all the States, but departmental personnel 
have become more tolerant and appreciative of the actual and potentia 
contribution of the non-government systems. The inter-system principle is 
working well at comnittee level and will continue to improve as non-govern- 
ment personnel acquire the knowledge and experience that w 11 put them on 
a more equal footing with departmental people. At course level, there is 
* Except as noted in the footnote on page 13, the term independent schools' 
refers to non-government, non-Catholic schools. / / 
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only superficial interaction between the systems, except in some long 
courses where the heterogeneous background of the participants has bean a 
contributing factor to course success, and in activities initiated by 
subject associations which have an established inter-system membership. 
Nevertheless it is essential that the majority of courses supported by 
Program funds should continue to be offered to all teachers, regardless 
system, because the concept of equal development opportunity which is 
implicit in the inter-system principle is just as important as the 
explicit goal of system interaction. 

However, the 'major'ty of courses' does not mean 'all courses'; there is 
room for greater flexibility in the Schools Commission policy on the fund- 
ing of system courses. 'Ixceptions have already been made, as in the case 
of single school activities; as long as a balance is maintained between 
systems, there is surely a place for a limited number of funded courses 
that are appropriate to one system only. For certain purposes, the systems 
could be regarded as groups with particular needs to be met; the 
Coimiission has continually stressed the importance of meeting the needs of 
such broad groups as teachers of migrants and disadvantaged children, young 
teachers, and isolated teachers. 

It is evident from the comments of teachers and administrators, quoted 
throughout the report, that the increased opportunities for participation in 
development activities have been appreciated by people from all systems, 
and there are examples of some fruitful interaction between systems. Both 
the increased opportunities and the interaction are the direct results of 
Schools Corrmission policy, even if the interaction is less than anticipated. 
Without the Development Program the situation would have remained static. 



DEVOLUTION OF RESPONMBILITY 

The Schools Corrmission has stressed the importance of the devolution of 
in-service responsibility, through the creation of regional development 
corrmittees and the emphasis on the school cormiunity as a focal point for 
development activities. The Schools Cormiission was not alone in its 
support of a policy of devolution - education departments in most States 
were talking about, or had already implemented, a policy of decentralized 
administrative and operational responsibility by 1974. There was a general 
trend, sterming from sociological as well as educational sources, towards 
greater autonony for the school as a functional unit, and greater 
responsibility for all those involved in the schooVs operation, including 
teachers and parents. 

Regional izati on of in-service education has become a practical reality 
throughout Australia, although many regional corrmittees would like more 
independence and autonomy. The New South Wales central corrmittee acted 
quickly in its implementation of this policy; granting the regions a high 
degree pf autonony has allowed the central committee to devote its time to 
other considerations, such as the initiation of in-service education stra- 
tegies. Che setting of Program objectives, and evaluation. 

DeceiitrsHzation of in-service responsibility has spread in a number of 
directions as a result of the Development Program. The establishment of 
education centres and support of teachers centres have facilitated the 
active involvement of teachers and community members at the local level; 
the funding of activities has enabled j^rftfessional associations to increase 
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the number, range, and quality of their in-service course offerings; and the 
achievements in the area of school -centred teacher development would have 
been on a much smaller scale without Program support. 

The Victorian questionnaire survey showed that the principal influences on 
teachers in the context of introducing changes in teaching metnods or 
approaches were in-service activities, other teachers, and self-motivation. 
It is ikely, then, that the in-service education format with the greatest 
potential for sustained and continued teacher dcv-alopment is the school -centred 
activity. A comment from a teacher who took part in a school -centred 
activity echoes the feelings of many others. 

The availability of funding and assistance in organizing in-service 
activities has been of Innnense benefit to all who have participated. 
If nothing else, teachers are thinking, and even if they have been 
doing this before the Schools Coiranlssion came into being, they 
seldom got the chance to express the-nselves; nor did such thinking 
ever have much of a chance of actually influencing policy and 
decision-making . 

The reports from teachers, principals, organizers, development coriiiittees 
about school -centred activities have been positive and enthusiastic about 
the strategy. There have always been such activities in schools, but 
Commission funding has enabled schools to tackle more ambitious programs, 
and the success of the funded activities has carried over into the non- 
funded area and stimulated development there. It seems to have brought 
about significantchanges in staff attitudes and in sr.hool policies, 
organization, philosophy, curricula. 

Whether this strategy is as sound as it may appear has yet to bs proven. 
Are the changes worthwhile in terms of the school's educational offering, 
do innovat-.ions have a real chance of surviving and developing, is the 
creation of a cohesive staff attitude just a pleasant excess of bonhomie 
that does not really affect what goes on in the classroom? There have been 
few attempts to undertake long-term evaluations of school -centred teacher 
deve?oSt As Ingvarson (VISEEP, 1976b: 41) said, further development and 
research is needed in this area 'if the concept, which has such obvious 
practical rationale, is not to sink to the status of another passing tad . 

A distinctive feature of the Development Program's policy of devolution of 
responsibility is its recognition of the role of parents and the community. 
Education centres were so called to underline the belief that the centres 
were not for the sole use of teachers. Sections on school -centred in- 
service education in the Commission reports stressed the importance of 
including, where appropriate, all interested members of the school 
corimunity, not just the teaching staff. Cormiiss ion policy has been 
implemented in practice - parents have been included in a number of school - 
centred activities, and community members make good use of many of the 
education centres. As with the implementation of the inter-system 
principle, it has been difficult to break through entrenched divisions and 
establish productive connections. The parents most intimately involved in 
the Program are the representatives on development coirmittees , and they 
are constantly frustrated by the slowness of the infiltration of the 
Program 'message' into parent ranks. But, from the outside, it is clear- 
that progress is being nade - the parent voice has become more confident 
and knowledgeable, and is recognized by teachers as a contributor to, 
rather than a challenger of, in-service education. 

li) 
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DIVERSITY 

The school -centred approach has been favoured by in-service educators 
because it has many of the advantages and few of the disadvantages of 
other in-service strategies - teacher commitment to a program is more 
likely when the program is centred around his work situation aid Involves 
the staff group, and objectives are more likely to be achieved in the 
school situation, where follow-up, continuity, and support are more easily 
provided. 

However concentration on this strategy alone could lead to a host of 
deprived rather than enriched teachers. Not all schools can run successful 
programs, and few schools could provide sufficient input and stimulus to 
satisfy all the development needs of teachers. A diversity of in-service 
offerings has certainly been a feature of the Development Program. It has 
been a 'famine to feast' situation - indeed many teachers passed through a 
stage of fascination with the vast array to a stage of bewilderment and, 
finally, aversion. 

The Schools Commission created tne development committee structure and 
passed to it full responsib: iity for administration of the Development 
Program Few committee members had experience in administration of this 
kind and i>i the early years were totally preoccupied with the immediate 
problems of sorting through applications, coping with the intricacies or 
financial operation, and establishing some sort of commumcatirn f,ystem. 
There was plenty of money, and all applications that satisfied tne 
rudimentary selection criteria were able to be funded. It was inevitab e 
that this would happe.v- and inevitable that criticism would be made of the 
looseness of vhis approach and the licence it gave to the short, self- 
contained, ofttn ill-planned course. 

At best, th'.s scatter-shot approach to the important problem of 
continuing education of teachers is valuable in fosteriTiij 
individual initiative for professional growth and in promoting the 
importance of in-service change and development throughout /-.he 
teaching service generally. At worst, it becomes an e^tpensive, 
largely ineffective, sporadic, piece-meal tinkering with curriculum 
and teacher education. (O'Hare and Thiele, 1977:3) 

My criticism of the current program is that there are too manv 
teaspoonsf ul , too many one-day stands, too many adult 'show and 
tell-'. (State committee member, Victoria) 

The era of diversity was necessary, but development committees, guided at 
a distance by the Schools Commission, have realized that this must br 
followed by an era of discrimination. A co-ordinated approach to the 
continuing education of teachers is required - to involve .he interactive 
co-operation of groups such as schools, coimiunity, colleges of education, 
and teachers centres) whose previous involvement in the Program has tended 
to be haphazard rather than planned. An approach such as this would 
result In the formulation and implementation of strategies of in-service 
education which would cut out the dead wood from the p«\st and encourage 
new growth in carefully selected directions. 
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3 - OPERATION OF THE DEVELOPTtNT PROGRAM IN THE SIX STATES 



INTRnniirTTAN 

For some years prior to the publication of the report of the Interim 
Committee for the Australian Schools Commission (1973), State education 
departments had been conducting in-service education programs. Courses 
were provided for primary school teachers to up-grade their qualifications. 
There were administrative courses for senior teachers and principals, and 
courses for classroom teachers (mainly primary) organized by inspectors or 
regional directors, usually in a lecture/discussion format. The main 
purpose of many of these in-service courses was to introduce teachers to 
the new curricula which flooded the educational market in the late sixties 
and early seventies. In Queensland, for example, the Education Department 
began to run annual vacation courses - by 1971, over 2200 primary teachers 
were being catered for each year in 39 courses. Education departments 
varied in the degree to which they supported travel and accommodation and 
often the financial responsibility lay with the teacher. 

Very little in-service education was available to teachers in non-government 
schools, although they were sometimes invited to attend the State run 
courses. The Catholic education system initiated some in-service 
activities - religious orders ran courses for their own teachers, and some 
large conferences were held (for instance, in New South Vlales a large four- 
day conference took dace in the May vacation each year to update the 
teaching skills of 2000-4000 teachers). The Independent Schools Education 
Committee (ISEC)*was founded in Western Australia in 1968 'to provide 
opportunities for closer contact among independent school teachers by 
encouraging the further development of professional competence among 
teachers*. Between 1968 and 1974, ISEC organized 200 lectures and work- 
shops for teachers, which were subject and skill -based. 

Education departments did not provide as much in-service education for 
secondary as for primary teachers. (An exception to this was the Technical 
Schools Division of the Victorian Education Department.) The needs of 
secondary teachers were mainly catered for by subject associations, which 
performed a valuable service by inittatin^ local in-service activities and 
national conferences. Secondary teachers also enrolled in formal education 
courses offered by tertiary institutions. 

Advisory teachers and consul tants have been increasingly used since the 
1960s to service the development needs of primary and secondary teachers. 
In some areas, particularly in the country, teachers formed their own self- 
help groups, and organized after-school sessions with displays of wo^k and 
with teachers as speakers. Mutual aid groups functioned in country 
districts in Queensland - 'principals, and sometimes teachers, met to plan 
work, prepare teaching aids, exchange ideas, and to gain professional and 
social alleviation of their isolation'. Some teachers centres were 
established, organized by groups of teachers in local areas, again for the 
purpose of self-help. The Tasmanian Government supported the establishment 
of three teachers centres, which provided a range of in-service help for 
teache^s^^^ 

* ISEC includes in its membership. Catholic, non-systemic schools. 
Elsewhere in this report the term 'independent school' refers only to 
non-government, non-Catholic schools. 
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In 1967 a special committee, appointed by the Victorian Education Depart- 
i^nt oroduced its report and recommendations on in-seryice training and 
fduJationSoulh Australia (Education Department, 1971) had its own Kafmel 
reSort on in-service education, following a decade of active invo vement in 
The area X om,^ittee was fonned as recommended in the report with an 
inLr-system basis and with tertiary and teacher representation The 
™ittPP met three times a year to consider applications for one-day and 
S n'^af rog'"m^ 1973, 694.residentia. and 131 non-r^^^^^^^ 

courses were approved. The in-service activities held at Raywood, tne 
residential in-service centre founded in 1966 received praise from 
teachers and administrators throughout Australia. 

However despite a growing awareness of the need to provide for the 
SontinJing education of teachers in the States, many teachers prior to 
?sTZ no experience of in-seryice education or their experience wa 
limited to short lecture/discussion sessions imposed on them (for their own 
good) by the upper echelons of the education departnents. 

NEW SOUTH WALES 

Admliiistratl^-o Structure 

st^to In 1974-75 the Development Program was administered by an interim 
fo^ntee w th four government and three non-government ["epresentati ves. 
SThe beginning of 1976, this committee was superseded by the State 
ievelopme?t""committee, which has a membership of sixteen meets three _ 
times a year, and deals with policy formation and surveillance. The member 
ship of the committee is as follows: 

5 - Department of Education (ndmiu istrat ivo sector) 

- Catholic Education Commission (two from admi ni stra t ivf sector, 
one from tertiary collejio, one priiu ipal) 
3 - associations for beads of [ iidcpenden t schools 
1 - Teachers Federation 

] - Joint Council of Professional Teachers Associations 

1 - non-government non-systemic schools not represented ffrom 

tertiary institution) 
1 - Federation of Parents and Citizens Associations. 

Th. ronmittee has divided itself into five sub-committees, which meet 

i^n^h^niTre responsible for different areas of committee operation. 

funds, critically appraises Ti a ^J^^- evaluation sub-committee 

^ZtlTns iai^orl with regional service officers. The innovations sub- 
ToZTttel proposes and monitors new types of in-service activities (e.g. 
committee propob . publications sub-committee assumes 

JelSo^s^bi^^rforthe^Sub^iation aSd dissemination of reports, including 
appropriate regional publications. 
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In 1976 a teacher from an independent school was seconded to the in-service 
branch of the Department of Education to help with the operation of the 
Development Program, particularly in liaison with independent schools. The 
central committee also appointed a resources officer to produce and 
co-ordinate resources for* development activities and to provide assistance 
to regions. 

Regional. The eleven regional committees have been in operation for 
several years and have the use of 90 per cent of the State's allocation for 
development activities. They have complete financial control of local 
activities and send to the central committee monthly reports which give 
details of activities and expenditure. All have government and non- 
government systems and teacher representation (although, in most cases, 
administrators far outnumber teachers); some have appointed representatives 
of parent organizations, teachers centres and tertiary institutions. The 
size of cormiittees varies from eight to twenty-six members. Like the 
central committee, many regional committees have created sub -cormiittees to 
deal with different aspects of Program operation. Carrying decentraliz- 
ation further still, district and subject committees with inter-system 
representation have been formed in many regions to stimulate local 
initiative. Regional committees often work closely with local teachers 
centres, colleges of advanced education, consultants and advisers. The 
regional program could not operate without the administrative and clerical 
assistance provided by regional officers. Typical organization would 
comprise a regional services officer, with a professional assistant, a 
typist, a clerical assistant, and a general assistant from the professional 
services centre. Figures 1 and 2 represent the operational frameworks of 
two regional committees. 
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FIGURE 1. ADMINISTRATION OF A REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM, NEW SOUTH WALES 
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Committee Policies and Priorities 

In November 1975, at the meeting of regional chairmen with the State 
committee, a draft statement of needs, aims an^ objectives for 1976 (and a 
similar one for the triennium 1976-78) was formulated, and later a 
definitive form was produced by the State chairman. Each aim had sub- 
sections detailing specific objectives and the evidence of attainment 
required Information about evidence of attainment was sent to the State 
conmittee at the end of 1976 (see Appendixes III and IV). The preparation 
of the needs, aims and objectives statement for 1977 demonstrated greater 
regional involvement. Regional chairmen had consulted their own district 
committees, principals, regional officers and advisers, and came to the 
meeting with a clear idea of the in-service needs in their area. The 
resultant statement 'produced a level of commitment that is the lowest 
coiimon denominator, which some regions will go way beyond' (State committee 
member). The aims for 1977 were (i) increase in emphasis on school-based 
activities (activities that are within and beyond schools that meet school- 
based needs), (ii) development of regional support services (e.g. training 
of resource teams and production of materials to support school-based 
development programs), (iii) consolidation of administration (e.g. further 
integration of professional services centres and teachers centres into the 
operation of the Development Program), (iv) courses for school executives, 
(v) expansion of the scope of development activities (e.g. consultancy 
training courses, community involvement, ancillary staff training, innov- 
ations, assistance for isolated and minority groups), (vi) refinement of 
activity approval and evaluation procedures, (vii) experiences not available 
within the school (e.g. teacher exchange, interstate and international visits; 

Members of both central and regional committees reported an increasing 
emphasis on within- and between-school activities. 

We are encouraging schools to set their own objectives and areas of 
need, and plan what courses will be attended. 1 would hope that by 
1982 most in-service work will be done in school. (State committee 
member) 

As well as the general statement of aims, individual regional committees 
have developed their own policies and priorities. The policy of one 
committee is simple and straightforward. 

We aim to cater for all teachers and all areas. Our program is not 
a hotch-potch, as soffle critics say, but the result of a planned 
strategy, because New South Wales has tended in the past to support 
certain areas at the expense of others. 

Another coimiittee, propounding the same policy, categorizes the different 
content areas, and graphs the allocation of expenditure in time and number 
of participants to each area in the form of a huge coloured chart. 

This facility helps the committee to make a judgment on funding 
and non-funding of courses as they are proposed, and a balanced 
program is maintained. 

A country committee sent a questionnaire about regional in-service 
activities to each school, with a request that the total staff discuss the 
points raised and forward their opinions to the committee. The question- 
naire sought to identify unmet needs, successful and unsuccessful courses, 

2 -J 
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3nd Possible aHer'^riti^^es to the present in-service program. The 1977 
'^''°9^am emphases in this region were based on the outcomes of this survey. 

Some comnii^^^es publish ^he criteria they use to select participants for 
restricted courses catering for less than ten participants. One committee 
requiy-es ^ statement of teaching experience and the relevance of the course 
t^o th(> apP^''^^'^^; another committee selects on the basis of the educational 
^espo^3ibi1i^y of the applicant, other courses attended, any priority 
indicated ^he princiP^il* organizations to which the applicant belongs, 
^"d Special interests • 

^yr^s of courses, j^^^^fidance Rates, Source:? of Initiation 

Long courses (more than two weeks in duration). In 1976, one year-long 
course for teacher librarians was held, and eight courses, mainly subject- 
bas^d, of 10" 30 days w^re conducted, "^'he proportion of government to 
non-governr^nt teachers participating in these courses was approximately 
^^uivaient to their representation in the teaching force as a whole. 



Short courses. The following table shows the number of courses and 
participants for 1975-76. 









1975 




1976 


No. 


of courses: 


central 
regional 


144 
2,884 


(5%) 


127 (3%) 
3,574 


No. 


of participants 


. government 
non- government 


57,186 
10,112 


(85%) 
(15%) 


54,641 (87%) 
8,179 (13%) 



"Nearly 7OO more courses were offered in 1976 than in 1975, with the central 
committee showing a decreased involvement. The number of teachers attending 
courses decreased (by 4,478) in 1976, and the involvement of non-government 
teachers dropped to 13 Pe"^ cent (much lower than their 20 per cent represent- 
ation in -he tote.i teaching force). 



^iioc^^on of funds The following table shows details of expenditure for 
^975^76. 

' " ' — ' Expendi ture 

% of total 



1975 1976 



Courses 85.0 88.7 

In-Service grants 4.9 1.3 

Resources and equipment 5.3 7.7 

Teachers centres 1.5 1.6 

Professional teachers associations 0.25 0.3 

Advertising and publications 2.9 0.4 



There was an increase in expenditure in 1976 on courses and resources and 
^ decrease in expenditure on grants and publications. 

Attai^j^nt of objectives ' The regional returns at the end of 1976 indicated 
to What extent the objectives set for the year had been attained (see 

. ^6 
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Appendix IV). The results may be sumnarized as follows: 

(i) 69* of teachers in the State had attended an in-service course 

during the year, exceeding the target of 60X; 
(ii) 80% of courses had derived from requests of individual teachers or 
groups of teachers, exceeding the target of 60%; 

(iii) the same proportion of courses was held out of school time in 1976 
as in 1975, as required (in school time: 44%; out of school time: 
37%; partly in school time: 19%); 
(iv) 9% of schools had undertaken a wi thin-school program. 6% below the 
target; 

(v) 0.8% of teachers participated in longer courses, less than the 
target of 1% (participation was nil in three regions); 

(vi) 76% of teachers in one-teacher schools attended an in-service 
course, exceeding the target of 50%; 
(vii) more than 50% of recipients of study grants in 1975 became involved 

in regional programs; 
(yiii) seven of th'J regional comnittees reached or exceeded the required 
5% of activities to be held in association with professional 
services or teachers centres. 

sources of initiation. Although it is stated that 80 per cent of courses 
derive from requests from teachers, it is not clear how many submissions 
come directly from teachers, and to what extent teachers are involved in 
the subsequent planning and organizing of courses. Regional committee 
responses revealed a variety of approaches to teacher involvement in the 
operation of the Program. 

A country cowmittee relies on its 29 local development committees of 
teachers to propose, structure, and conduct courses, with assistance when 
required from the regional services officer and professional assistant. 

Course organizers are always teachers; teachers must be involved 
In course program development; endeavour is made to use teachers 
as lecturers and resource persons; workshop sessions featuring 
teacher leadership characterize rany activities. 

A metropolitan region uses consultants to help teachers prepare submissions 
for courses in school hours, and these submissions are predominantly from 
the government sector. Non-government teachers are more involved in the 
planning of courses out of school hours. All courses of this type are 
submitted to teachers centres, which have an inter-system conmittee, and 
the proposals which are then put forward to the regional committee are 
automatically approved. 

A metropolitan conmittee calculated that 89 per cent of the courses it 
approved resulted from teacher initiative. Sixty per cent of those were 
from distinct and subject committees, 25 per cent from teachers centres, 
and V5 per cent from individual teachers and schools. 

A country conmittee relies heavily on its district and faculty associations, 
staffed by teachers. These conmittees seek requests for activities from 
teach§r^f return lists of proposals for teachers to indicate preferences, 
develop sy&missions according to priorities expressed, meet with other 

27 
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district/faculty and regional committee representatives 'to discuss 
priorities, needs, quality, and content of proposals*, and send final 
lists to the regional coninittee for ratification. 

Communi ca tion 

Both State and regional conmittees produce comprehensive booklets contain- 
ing information on administrative structure, policy, and procedures, which 
are widely circulated. The State coninittee publishes in-service reports, 
and circularizes brochures which give guidelines and information about in- 
service grants, involvement of parent and community groups, task forces, 
and wi thin-school activities. The State committee is compiling a register 
of resource persons in tertiary institutions, commerce, and industry. 

In the regions, communication with schools is maintained in a variety of 
ways, mostly in the form of written information. Calendars, broadsheets, 
newsletters, and bulletins are issued once a year, term, or month. 
Teachers centres also send in-service information to schools. Some 
committees publish reports of successful courses. One cormiittee remarked 
that teacher involvement in in-service courses had increased the local 
publication of collated notes, which it fe^t 'reflected the spirit and 
endeavour of local teachers to tackle aspects of new curricula', such as a 
visual arts notebook, a science journal, and a local history resource 
guide* 

A metropolitan committee commented that 'while written information is 
important, oral and face-to-face communication is most important'. Three 
times a year the chairman and professional assistant meet with represent- 
atives (mainly consultants and advisers) from district infant, primary, and 
secondary areas, and teachers centres. At these meetings 'courses mounted 
in the previous term are discussed in detail, overall policies such as 
conference policies are discussed and the needs of teachers as expressed to 
advisers, to teachers centres and so on are examined'. In another metro- 
politan region the conmittee chairman, dissatisfied with the effect of 
written communication with schools, planned in 1977 to meet personally 
every principal and senior mistress in his region. 

The principal was recognized by committees as an important link in the 
chain of cormuni cation. In some schools, the principal assumed full 
responsibility for disseminating information abouc in-service activities 
and determining which of his staff should attend the activities; in other 
schools, responsibility for co-ordination and comnuni cation was delegated 
to a senior or assistant teacher. 



QUEENSLAND 

Administrative Structure 

State. The State Development Cormiittee has 26 members, with the following 
pattern of representation: 

11 - Department of Education, administration (Assistant Director- 
General, chairman) 

5 - Catholic Education Office 

3 - Association of Independent Schools 

. ^8 
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2 - Sub-normal Children's Welfare Association 

1 - Queensland Teachers Union 

1 - Schools Commission 

2 - Parents organizations 
1 - Education centre. 

The two parent representatives were invited to join the committee in mid- 
1976. 

The State development sub-committee was appointed to receive submissions 
and make recommendations on funding and policy to the State committee. 
Both conmittees meet once a month. The sub-committee has a membership of 
nine - three representatives from the Department of Education, two from 
the Catholic Education Office, one from the Association of Independent 
Schools, and three from teachers associations (government and non- 
government). All but the teachers association members are also on the 
State committee. 

Two members of the sub-committee, the in-service co-ordinators for primary 
and secondary education within the Department of Education, were given the 
major responsibility for administration and operation of the Development 
Program. As the co-ordinators are also responsible for the State-funded 
in-service program, assisted by 16-member standing committees, there Is a 
considerable overflow of Ideas from one in-service sector to the other. In 
mid-1977, a full-time secretariat (a senior executive, and clerk/typist) 
was appointed by the State Development Cormiittee to handle the increasing 
volume of submissions to the sub-cormiittee and 'to improve the information, 
administrative and clerical service to both cormiittees' . This appointment 
has enabled the In-service co-ordinators to give more time to their other- 
Important role, the planning and initiation of programs. In mid-1976 and 
In early 1977, two more in-service co-ordinators were appointed to 
represent Catholic system and independent schools, and they have played an 
Important part in increasing the involvement of the non-government sector 
in the Program. 

Regional. Decentralization of the Development Program in Queensland has 
occurred at different rates and in different ways. In some regions there 
has been no official development cormiittee - 'We have never been conmitted 
to a policy of fomal comnittees. Small committees are formed as the need 
arises'. Where they do exist, the regional cormiittees are entitled in- 
service co-ordinating boards, and their membership varies from three 
education department administrators in one region, to a 24-member committee 
In another, with representation from government and non-government employing 
authorities, tertiary institutions, teachers unions, education centres, 
advisory teachers, principals associations, and classroom teachers. The 
first co-ordinating board was established in Darling Downs as a result of 
the Hayes report (1973) and served as a model for other regions. 

One co-ordinating board listed its functions: 

(1) facilitate passage of submissions to State 
development committee; 
(ii) approve submissions for immediate funding at the 
regional level; 
(111) co-ordinate in-service activities in the region; 
(iv) foster the development of educaUpn centres in the region. 
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Education centres have played an increasingly important part in regional 
development work. 

In 1977 co-ordinating boards were given $10,000, half of which was to be 
used fo^ funding ad hoc programs, the other half for school -based programs 
cDstinS less than $500 (submissions for more expensive programs were passed 
on Jo theltate committee for funding). During the year, at the instigat- 
?Sn of the State cormiittee, in-service co-ordinators were aPPO^^Jed in 
TOst regions, to facilitate regional administration of the Development 
Program. 

In mid-1977 the State committee issued policy guidelines fo"- f"^:^^ 
on which recoimiended that each of the nine regions should set up a 
reSi^esentative committee, to be called the Regional Branch of the State 
nPVPlDDment Cormiittee. Each region will be represented on the central 
S tt^ wh?S will meet once a term and 'will continue to formu ate 
oSIll policy! determine leadership and daily allowance and travel rates, 
a^d throSqh its secretariat, be responsible for recording and accounting 
of all activ t es' The regional committees will be required to report 
M-mJntMy ^n actual, co-miitted, and proposed expenditure. The allocation 
to Se regions in 1978 will be three to four times greater than the 
allocation for 1977. 

Committee Policies and P.:" \Titica 

nnP of the first actions of the central committee after its formation was 
?o aopoint a sub-coLttee to survey teacher needs, which resulted in the 
to appoint a^"" ^ . ^pnnrt f Queensland. Department of Education, 

)" T°he ?ec^ t on f JhrS o?t were tSken up by the co^iittee, 
Ind courses were^itiated for young teachers, and teachers of migrant and 
^SoriSS children. The cormiittee decided to put half its funds into 
Wnlr bourses to cater for experienced teachers in metropolitan and 
Jount^y ar'eas longer courses! centrally initiated but often regionally 
n^nJi^^pd Smained the focus of the development program in Queensland 

{nte?-s;stemic foundations of the Progran, with particular reference to the 
planning of courses. 

The State Development Committee, Queensland has adopted the two following 
statements as the basis of its more detailed policies: 

1 It is highly desirable that applicants who seek funds from this 
Connnittee should, prior to making application, form an inter- 
sy^emic olanning committee. An inter-systemic planning comrnit tee 
is one composed of representatives of Stale, Catholic, and of 
non-systemic non-government schools. In geogrnphical arc-.-.s, 
where all systems are not represented, then committoos composed 
of available systemic and non-syste.nic representatives will 
suffice. Such committees need not be formed in relation to 
school-based in-service applications. 
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2 Programs or courses designed by such committees should be open to 
all members of the school communities in all types of schools. 

This statement appeared in a document of policy statements for the guidance 
of applicants. In the same document the outline of an appropriate 
submission form was given, based on the criteria used by the central 
committee for the approval of activities. 

In considering eligibility for funds, the following criteria will 
be used, and it is strongly suggested that submissions be organized 
in similar fashion: 

(i) Title, date, venue of program, 
(ii) Originator of program: reputation, suitability of the 

organization or person involved. Is the organization or 
person the best one to deal with the proposal? 
(iii) Need and purpose: Does the need exist? What is proposed? 
Is the purpose clear and definite and well documented? 
(iv) Audience: For whom is it designed? Has it wide applic- 
ation? Open to all? Number likely tc attend? 
(v) Staffing: Quality of leadership? Other assistance, 
resource people, consultants, observers, clerical? 
(vi) Time and location: Dates of program? Centre? Residential? 
Non-residential? 

(vii) Program: Well planned and documented? Methods to be used, 
e.g. conference; seminar; workshop; field trips (any 
organization including field trips in its program is 
required to submit full details substantiating the needs 
for such trips). It is important that in-service programs 
be based on sound principles of adult education. All 
submissions will be expected to show that the organizers 
have designed the program so that effective learning is 
encouraged . 

Pre-program participant involvement should be encouraged. 
Follow-up to programs should be considered and integrated 
into designs. Provision should be made for the effective 
evaluation of the activity. 

Anticipated costs of program: budgetary details of 
lecturers' fees; travel costs of leaders and participants; 
daily allowance (as per scale); other costs - clerical, 
printing, postage, telephone. (Incomplete submissions 
could result in unnecessary delays in acceptance of 
applications . ) 

(viii) Unless exceptional circumstances exist, applications for 
approval in retrospect will not be considered. 

Although long courses are still an important part of the Development 
Program in Queensland, there is a strong trend towards the encouragement of 
school -based activities, as can be seen from the regional allocations for 
1977, half of which were to be used for school-based programs. 

Another aspect of teacher development which is regarded as a priority by 
the State committee is the advisory teacher service (allotted 11 per cent 
of the budget in 1977). 
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Types of Courses, Attendance Rates, Sources of Initiation 

The funds for development activities in 1976-78 (projected) were allocated 
by the State committee in the following way (given as percentages of the 
total allocation for development activities). 





1976 


1977 


1978 


Long-term release programs 


46.6 


34.1 


20.0 


Short-term programs (intra- state) and 
national conferences 


34.2 


43.3 


24.0 


Regional programs (including school - 
based) 


11.5* 


8.0 


36.0 


General administration and advisory 
services 


7.7 


14.6 


20.0 



* In 1976 this percentage referred to school -based programs only; other- 
regional programs were included in the percentages for short and long- 
term programs. 

This table gives a clear indication of emerging State committee priorities, 
with much stronger support being given regional activities and t^ 
administration and advisory services, with less emphasis on long-term 
courses and centrally funded short courses. 

The attendance figures for 1976 were: government teachers, 69 per cent; 
non-government teachers. 31 per cent. The non-government involvement is 
prSp?rnJnally very high. Since 1974 Queensland teachers have attended 
more courses out of school hours than in school hours. 

In 1976, attendances at primary and secondary long-term release programs 
were: 

(i) Whole Term Release Program - 95 teachers per term 285 

teachers per year, a total of 17.100 teacher days (primary); 

Hi) In-depth Curriculum Studies Program - 105 teachers 

attending six courses of five weeks duration at five venues 
throughout the State. 630 teachers attending courses of five 
weeks at five venues, a total of 15,750 teacher days 
(primary); i \ to 

(111) Professional Development Program (12-16 weeks) - 

teachers (secondary); ^ / j \ 

(Iv) Resource Teachers Program (16 weeks) - 2U teachers (secondary). 

Sources of initiation. In 1976 the organizers of in-service courses, in 
Sder of fr^SueJcy. were subject and teacher associations, education centres, 
schools, co-ordinaiina boards and central departmental branches, tertiary 
institutions, and the Catholic Education Office. There f^sKe^^^^^^^^ 
applications from education centres and schools. Subject and Jeacher 
associations have always taken an active part in the Program but in the 
period July 1974 - June 1975. education centres were at the bottom of the 
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list of applicants and schools did not appear at all. At the top of the 
list at this time were tertiary institutions and the Department of 
Education, along with subject and teacher associations. 



Cowmuni ca tion 

Communication has been a particularly acute problem in Queensland where 
there has been such a strong central focus in the Development Program. 
The primary and secondary in-service co-ordinators took it upon themselves 
to establish channels of communication within the State, as well as bearing 
the administrative load and helping to initiate and develop programs. When 
the co-ordinating boards were being established, the two in-service co- 
ordinators attended regional meetings, but by 1976 this had become an 
impossible task and contact could only be maintained by phone. The 
appointment of regional co-ordinators was a necessary step. The following 
diagram was drawn up by one regional committee to 'illustrate the important 
liaison function of the regional in-service co-ordinator in the communicat- 
ion network* . 
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FIGURE 3. ADMINISTRATION OF A CO-ORDINATING BOARD, QUEENSLAND 

In mid-1977 the State committee suggested that schools should be encouraged 
to appoint in-service officers to strengthen the communication network 
and to facilitate the development of school -based programs. 

Prior to 1977, co-ordinating boards often expressed dissatisfaction 
with the channels of communication to the central committee - they felt 
frustrated because of their ignorance of current developments and because 
of the lack of clear policy directions from the State committee. The trend 
towards increased decentralization in 1977-78 and the publication of policy 
statements and guidelines has helped to overcome this frustration. 
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The in-service co-ordinators for Catholic and independent schools have 
opened up channels of communi cation in the non-governnsent sector, through 
written and personal contact. The system advisory teachers not only carry 
out considerable development work in the schools but also serve as 
disseminators of information about the program as do the inspectors. 

The State development sub-committee, in a further attempt to overcome 
coimunication barriers, has given each of its members the responsibility 
for some aspect of information dissemination. The six areas are: 

(i) advertisements on school-based programs In teachers journals 
and newsletters; 
(li) the collation and publication of policy statements; 
(iii) the involvement of regional in-service co-ordinators; 
(iv) summaries of funding approvals in teachers journals and 
newsletters; 

(v) dissemination of information on available reports of programs 
and resource kits; 
(vl) encouragement to schools to appoint in-service officers and 
committees. 



SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Administrative Structure 

State In 1976, the State committee adopted the title. Services and 
DeveTopm^nt Com,;ittee (SA), and introduced regional ization^ ^:i\?V97T 
coimittees were established and these will be increased to nine by 1978. 

The membership of the State committee is as follows: 

1 _ Director of Educational Services (Chairman) 
3 - Education Department, Schools Directorate 

2 - Catholic Education Office 
2 - Independent Schools Board 

2 - South Australian Institute of Tcadiers 
1 - Raywood In-service Education Centre 

3 - parents organizations (Stare, Catholic, and independent 

schools) 

1 - Community 

1 - Regional directors of education 

1 - Schools Commission 

3 - Education Department, Education Services. 

Until July 1976. the State committee operated with twelve members. Newly- 
admitted representatives are those from parent groups, the regions and the 
Schools Conmission. 
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The main functions of the State committee are to recommend on policy, to 
conduct feasibility studies, to promote and monitor the activities of the 
regional commUtees, and to administer State-wide activities, interstate 
and overseas programs, system-initiated activities, and special projects. 

Regional. The State committee recommended that the membership of the 
regional committees should be as follows: 

1 - Regional Director (Chaiman) 

3 - Education DepartT.ent, Schools Directorate (ref.ional) 

2 - South Australian Institute of Teachers 
1 - Catholic schools 

1 - Independent schools 

3 - Parents organizations (State, Catholic, and independent schools) 
1 - Conr.unity 

1 - Education centre 

1 - State working party connittee. 

The main functions of the regional committees are to recommend: 

(i) on priorities for the expenditure of the regional budget allocations 
within the approved State policy; 

(ii) on allocations to specific activities within the Services and 
Development Program; 

(iii) to the State committee on possible policy changes; and 

(iv) approval for development activities of a regional nature. 

Thecor-itte^s generally meet three or four times a year. The burden of 
administrative responsibility falls on the working party, which is a sub- 
coinnittee of the main committee, and usually meets at least once a month 
(although the working party of the State committee frequently meets once a 
week). In some regions the regional director, as chairman of the committee, 
takes sole responsibility for approving applications which involve funding 
of less than S400. This action is taken with the approval of the committee 
to enable such applications to be dealt with quickly without increasing the 
number of committee meetings. Up to three Principal Education Officers 
(PEOs) ^ay be on regional committees and they play a major role in the 
operation of the Program. 

Co"Sttee Policies and Priorities 

The working parties of State and regional committees make decisions on 
policy and priority issues. During 1976-77 the State committee issued a 
series of policy statements and amendments, covering a range of issues such 
as types of courses, submission forms, participants. 

Miile residential conferences will continue to be regarded as an 
important teacher development activity, residential conferences 
will normally only be funded where the conference organizers 
have furnished evidence of clear and detailed planning of their 
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aims, organization and evaluation of the proposed residential 
conference and its relationship to a total, planned, articulated, 
systematic teacher development program. 

When a conference organizer applies to have a conference designated 
a working conference (i.e. system-initiated) he or she should 
justify the request (in writing) by providing the following: 

(a) a detailed statement of the grounds on which the employer 
proposes to initiate and direct teachers to attend the 
proposed conference , 

(b) extensive details of the proposed program, 

(c) a statement of the expected outcomes of the proposed 
conference . 

Programs which demonstrate that the activity is part of an on-going 
program of school community development in some form may be given 
a high priority. 'One off unrelated activities may be given a low 
priority . 

Since the school should be regarded as the unit of focus for 
in-service education and since programs should not only be based 
on a particular school, but also in that school, each school should 
be encouraged to initiate its own development program. Each school 
should be encouraged to establish a development committee, 
representative of the different levels and sectors of the school 
community appropriate to the activities planned. 

Working parties of regional committees have devoted much of their time to 
the determination of priorities. One committee drew up nine-point lists in 
four areas - content, method, participants, organizer - and a priority order 
was established for each area by committee members. At the end of the first 
year of committee operation, there had been no need to refer to it because 
the number of applications received had not exceeded the funds available. 

The over-riding factors are what have we got in kitty and where are 
we on the calendar. It would be a pity if the need for an activity 
arose and there was no money available. (regional committee 
chairman) 

The State comnittee has tried to encourage organizers to consider a series 
of activities at regular intervals rather than block-time courses, and a 
non-residential rather than a residential conference format, but the 
proportion of residential courses is still much higher than in the other 
States. It has encouraged applications for school-based activities by 
publishing a list of 15 possible strategies for such a program: 

after school workshops; 

total staff workshop sessions with visiting consultants; 
subject groups within the school conducting workshop 
sessions with visiting consultants and advisory teachers; 
teacher development programs run in conjunction with 
Principal Education Officers and personnel from tertiary 
institutions; 
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(i) 
(ii) 
(iii) 

(iv) 
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(v) school-based development programs run in conjunction with 

Specialist Services Branch personnel; 
(vi) workshops which expose the staff to the views of such persons 
as employers, community representatives, parents, etc; 
(vii) inter-disciplinary workshops; 
(viii) total school staff conferences; 
(ix) teacher induction; 

(x) school-based curriculum evaluation; 
(xi) total school program evaluation; 
(xli) course evaluation; 
(xiii) school community decision-making; 
(xiv) development and use of non-professional staff and non-school 
community resourses; 
(xv) preparation of school-based curriculum materials and resources. 

2Vpes of Activities, Attendance Rates, Sources of Initiation 

The following table showscosts and attendance rates of activities catered 
for in the Development Program in 1975 and 1976. 



Type of activity 


Number of 
activities 
1975 1976 


Participants 
1975 1976 


Cost 
1975 1976 


Residential 
State 
Regional 

Total 


210 
16 


171 
48 


6,854 
459 


5,776 
1,567 






226 


219 


7,313 


7,343 


$237,375 


$418,574 


Non-residential 

State ■ 
Regional 


554 
168 


460 

171 


19,475 
4,270 


19,267 
7,218 






Total 


722 


631 


23,745 


26,485 


$115,792 


$214,228 


Interstate conferences 
Education Department 
Catholic Ed. Office 
Independent schools 




165 
27 
29 


108 
19 
24 






Total 


35 


32 


221 


151 


$39,906 


$36,172 


Overseas visits 


10 


11 


16 


12 


$9,097 


$6,743 


Special projects 


44 


81 




$232,828 


$51,810 



The nunfcer of special projects funded almost doubled in 1976. These projects 
included Interstate study or observation tours, radio programs, development 
of resource materials. The high degree of expenditure on special projects 
In 1975 resulted from two decisions of the State committee. Seventeen cost 
centres of development activity were Identified (e.g. Wattle Park Teachers 
Centre, Catholic Education Office) and grants of $7,000 were made for the 
purchase of equipment, and $60,000 was allocated to a comprehensive reading 
program (which included sending two teachers to England to do a special 
reading course) . _ 
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Because of the establishment of regional committees, there was an increased 
regional involvement in activities in 1976, which would be expected to 
continue in 1977, when regional committees were granted a greater proportion 
of the funds. 

Overseas and interstate attendances at conferences decreased in 1976, 
because they had a smaller allocation in the budget. A central committee 
menber commented that when the Program started, the committee had difficulty 
in spending the annual allocation so that interstate and overseas visits were 
an easy answer to the problem. Some regional committees faced the same 
problem in their first six months of operation - surplus money was spent on 
in-service resources. In 1976, all replacement funds went to the State 
program of full or part-time release scholarships, which enabled over 300 
teachers from all systems to undertake further study for up to a year on a 
full or half-time basis. • 

One quarter of the residential activities in 1976 were school-centred. Only 
seven of the non- residential activities were school-centred. Fifty-four per 
cent of residential activities and 83 per cent of non-residential activities 
were held in school time. 

The following table shows attendances of government and non-government 
teachers at different types of courses in 1976. 





Short courses 

Non- 

Resi denti al resi denti al 


Long " 
courses 


Interstate 
conferences 


Overseas 
conferences 


Government 
teachers 


6,175 


16,520 


385 


110 


10 


Non-gove rnment 
teachers 


633 


908 


80 


35 


3 



The highest degree of participation by non-government teachers was in inter- 
state and overseas conferences and long courses. Non-government particip- 
ation was higher in residential than non-residential short courses. 

sources of initiation. Development comnittees are still responsive rather 
than initiating bodies. According to a State committee member, activities 
are proposed by subject consultants, PEOs, deputy principals, principals, 
senior masters, service branch personnel, subject associations, a few class- 
room teachers, and a few parent bodies. Another member commented that ^ 
teachers did not see course initiation as their role - in the committee s 
first year of operation, only one teacher responded to the Schools 
ConiTiission's invitation to initiate an activity. The education department 
groups had long been acknowledged to have responsibilities in this field. 
Proposals for activities from the non-government sector came through the 
Catholic Education Office and the Independent Schools Board. 

Tertiary institutions organize some courses, principally the longer courses 
in special education and library training. 

For several years, schools have initiated residential staff conferences, 
although there are not as many now as in the past since the committee has 
imposed more stringent conditions on funding. Organizers are required to 
provide 'evidence of continuous, progressive, purposeful, total school staff 
programs which include the prpp^?^ residential conferences . Organizers 
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of many residential conferences are given valuable assistance by the 
principal of Raywood In-Service Education Centre, who is also a rnember of 
the central conmittee. 

Coimuni ca ti on 

All Comnission funded development activities appear in the Education Gazette 
which is published weekly and distributed to all schools, both government 
and non-government. In-service information also appears in regional news- 
letters. The Catholic Education Office representative on the central 
conmittee issues weekly bulletins to Catholic schools, containing in-service 
information and some reports of successful programs. The executive officer 
of the Independent Schools Board, who is a member of the State committee, 
sends a circular to all independent schools. 

The State committee has published a booklet of notes for the guidance of 
course organizers and has also listed 15 examples of types of development 
activities that would be appropriate for funding - such as Compact courses 
at Wattle Park Teachers Centre; co-operative curriculum construction; 
production of videotapes, films, and in-service packages; radio courses 
for teachers through Adelaide University radio 5UV. A 30-page booklet. 
Some Ideas for Conference Organizers, has been produced by the principal 
of Raywood and the director of Wattle Park Teachers Centre, both of whom 
have had extensive experience in course organization. The booklet poses 
questions that should be considered by organizers, puts down points for 
analysis, suggests solutions to problems. 

Regional personnel in particular comnented on the need for a personal and 
informal approach to teachers to break down some of the communication 
barriers. One region has instigated 'development drop-ins' at different 
venues to establish informal contact with teachers and to introduce them 
to different aspects of the Development Program. 

Great emphasis is placed on the role of PEOs and advisory teachers for. the 
formal and informal dissemination of information to the teachers they meet 
in the course of their travels. As one teacher said, 'People make a far 
greater impact than paper' . 



TASMANIA 

Administrative Structure 

From the beginning, the operation of the Development Program in Tasmania 
was different from other States. Even before the Karmel report appeared, 
teachers centres were functioning in Tasmania and providing development 
activities for teachers from all systems. The Northern Teachers Centre was 
established in Launceston in 1970, the North West Teachers Centre in Burnie 
in 1971, and the Southern Teachers Centre in Hobart in 1973, all supported 
by Education Department funds. When the Schools Commission was formed, two 
centres applied for federal funding as education centres. The Burnie centre 
received a major grant, the Hobart centre a minor grant, while the Launceston 
centre remained a State-supported centre. 

Tasmania diverged from Schools Commission policy on teacher development, as 
expressed in reports, in two important ways. It made no distinction between 
employer-initiated and teacher-initiated aotivities, and State funds for 
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teacher development were combined with funds from the Schools Commission to 
provide a joint program. 

The regional teacher development committees are composed almost entirely of 
teachers, another unique facet of the Tasmanian program, and function as 
sub-conmittees of the boards of management of the teachers centres. The 
administrative structure of one centre is illustrated in Figure 4. 



PLANNING 

COMMITTEE 

DEVONPORT 



BOARD 
OF 

MANAGEMENT 



PLANNING 
COMMITTEE 
CIRCULAR HEAD 



SENIOR EXECUTIVE OFFICER 



EXECUTIVE OFFICER 
BURNIE 



BUDGETING 
FINANCE & 

BUILDING COMMITTEE 




NORTH WEST TEACHER 

DEVELOPMENT 

COMMITTEE 



EXECUTIVE OFFICER 
DEVONPORT 



REGIONAL LIBRARIAN CLERICAL ASSISTANT ACCOUNTS CLERK P/T 

LIBRARIAN F/T GROUNDSMEN P/T 

LIBRARY CLERICAL CLERICAL ASSISTANT CLEANERS P/T 
ASSISTANTS P/T P/T 



FIGURE 4. ADMINISTRATION OF A TEACHERS CENTRE, TASMANIA 



The composition of the State Teacher Development Corimittee is as follows: 

3- Development and Information Services, Education Department 
3- executive officers, teachers centre 
1- supervisor. Education Department 
2 - Teachers Federation 

1- Centre for the Continuing Education of Teachers (CCET) 
1- Catholic Education Office 
1 - independent schools 
1 - parent. 

The executive officers from the three teachers centres were invited to join 
the State committee in 1977; until then, the committee consisted of people 
who came from in and around Hobart. 

In mid-1977 the State conmittee recommended that regional committees should 
(i) cease to be sub-committees of the boards of management, (ii) be appointed 
by and responsible to the State committee, and (iii) be changed in com- 
position to include representatives of the State committee and the regional 
office. 
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Committee Policies and Priorities 

The role of the State committee is to administer general funding, to main- 
tain the State-wide balance of activities as well as meet local needs, to 
look at areas of special emphasis and longer courses. 

After a meeting of State and regional committee representatives in 1977, a 
document was issued giving 'points for guidance of regional teacher develop- 
ment committees', including priority areas for short and longer courses. 

Short courses - activities in the fields of literacy and numeracy 
education in rural areas 
management trciining 
career and vocational education 

school-based evaluation and curriculum development 
parent education and participation 
education for girls 

- activities arising from acceptance of Seconuai^ 

Education Report 
teacher 1 ibrar ianship 
special education 
migrant education 
infant education 

Longer courses - priorities identified by Schools Commission 
teacher 1 ibrar iansh ip 
special education 

- priorities identified by Tasmanian Schools 

Commission Committees 
literacy and numt^racy 
schoo 1 management 
career and vocat I ona 1 rounsel 1 ing 
infant refresher courses 

school-based evaluation and curriculum development 
music 

- priorities identified by development committees 
rural education 

outdoor education 
primary science 
social science 

Furthe) an In the same document, it is stated: 

V:ie task of regional teacher development committees is to advise on 
the servicing of all needs* irrespective of their sources. It is 
not simply the task of a regional committee to draw up a regional 
program to cover only locally identified needs without regard for 
the broader state-wide issues. 



Types of Courses , Attendance Rates, Sources of Initiation 

The differentiation made by the Schools Commission between the three centres 
has led to a certain amount of dissatisfaction with funding arrangements. 
Total funding (from State budget, State teacher development committee, and 
the Schools Comnnlssion education centre funds for the Southern Teachers 
Centre, serving 1,800 teachers, is $160,000; for the Northern centre, 
serving 1.200 teachers. $130,000; for the North West, serving 1,200 
teachers, $170,000. 
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The activities (of less than two weeks duration) and attendance at all 
centres in 1976 are listed in the following table: 



Activities 


Attendance 
Government Non-government 


289 courses (development committees) 


7.154 


252 


360 activities (teachers centres) 


5,376 


272 


599 meetings (teacher organizations) 


13.580 


58 


873 lectures and tutorials (CCET) 


14.043 


824 



Proportional representation of teachers from non-government schools is low 
in all activities, particularly teacher organization meetings (0.4 per cent; 
and development committee courses (3 per cent). 

Regional development committees sponsor several types of activities other 
than short seminars held at the teachers centres. Minor fellowships are 
awarded to individual teachers for periods of approximately 3-10 days to 
allow them to travel interstate to visit schools or other institutions. 
Individual teachers may also be sponsored to make day visits to other 
schools to look at facilities or to see programs in operation. School- 
based seminars are another type of activity encouraged by development 
coirmittees - some were held 1976. but the numbers have quadrupled in 1977. 
In relation to overseas visits, the State committee has preferred to bring a 
subject specialist from aDother country for an extended period to travel and 
teach and share, rather than spend the money sending a small number of 
teachers out of Australia. The State committee also supports larger con- 
ferences (for up to 40 people), mainly organized by subject associations. 

The following table gives an idea of the numbers for different types of 
activities supported by regional development committees. 



North West Centre Southern Centre 
Activities (Feb. -Dec. 1976) (Feb. -July 1977) 



Seminars at centre 



117 60 



Minor fellowships 20 9 

Inter-school visits 100 
School -based seminars* 8 16 

' the nuiT*>er of school -based seminars has increased ln ail regions in 19!// 

Each year, the regional committees send out to schools the four-page Survey 
of Needs forms and submission forms for course initiation. From the results 
of the surveys the regional committees draw up priority lists, and the 
executive officers meet with State committee representatives to co-ordinate 
the following year's program and adapt it to the budget. A booklet. 
Ideas for School Development, is published and circulated at the beginning 
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of the year to all schools. It contains State-drawn courses (relevant to 
an Tasmanian teachers and planned in association with the State ..onwi ttee) , 
and regional courses (organized by regional coniinittees to cater for local 
needs). 

Activities are organized by consultants and officers from the Education 
Department and Catholic Education Office, and some teachers. Assistance 
for organizers Is provided by executive officers of the teachers centres, 
regional superintendents, supervisors, consultants, and State teacher 
development officers. 

Coimuni ca ti on 

Two major sources of written communication with the schools about the 
Development Program are Guidellncc (for course organizers and participants) 
and Ideas fov School Development (with aims and description of each course), 
both published by the State committee. Teachers centre bulletins and 
brochures contain in-service information and news, and some reports of 
inter-school visits, fellowships, and srhool-based seminars are available 
at the centres. 

Executive officers play an important part in communication with teachers, 
through contact at the centres and in their visits to schools. 

This year has seen an expansion of the idea of visits to schools 
by Executive Officers- It has proven to be a good public relations 
exercise, has made schools and teachers aware of the many services 
we are able to provide and has been the main means of finding out 
the needs of teachers in this region. The Executive Officers have 
visited schools on 532 occasions and very few schools would not 
have received at least one visit. For the organization of Teacher 
Development activities these visits have proven invaluable, 
particularly with the planning of our 1977 Teacher Development 
Program. (North West Teachers Centre, 1976) 

Education officers were appointed by the State committee to all regional 
teachers centres in 1977. These officers are responsible to the State and 
regional comnittees, not directly to the centres' boards of management 
(unlike the executive officers). The education officers work with the 
regional development committees, and share in the planning and operation 
of the year's program. One purpose of these appointments is to improve 
communication between central and regional operations of "-he Development 
Program. 



VICTORIA 

Administrative Structure 

State For two years following its formation in September 1973, the 
Victorian In-Service Education Committee (VISEC) had a membership of 29 - 
twenty representatives from the Education Department, five from the Catholic 
Education Office, and four from independent schools. After the publication 
of the Schools Commission Report fov the 7i-:\j>Lninn 1976-78, VISEC increased 
its membership to 37 by the addition of representatives from teachers 
organizations, parent organizations, teachers centres and tertiary 
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institutions, and each member has a substitute member. Since October 1975, 
VISEC membership has been as follows: 

StaXz school componmt 

7 - Education Department, divisional nominations (including the 

Chairman) 
3 - State school principals 
3 - Teachers organization 

2 - Parents organization 

Cathotic ^ciiool compomnt 

3 - Catholic Education Office 
1 - Principal 

1 - Teacher 

1 - Parent 

Indzpundznt 6chooi component 

2 - Independent schools organir.ation 

2 - Teachers 

1 - Parent 

Othzx oxgoLnizcLtioriSi 

3 - Tertiary institution 

2 - Education/teacher centre 
1 - Subject association. 

VISEC meets once a month and its executive comnittee once a week. The 
eiecutT^e coSifttee currently comprises one Independent schools represent- 
a?ive (Chairman), one Catholic education I^^P^^^.^^JJ^l^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
Mrpctor of Teacher Education (in-service), a teacher, and the e xecuT:ive 
Director °; "^J^^J^s^J^ ^} the Executive is to attend to matters of 
llii^ttee bS^^nr ih s includes the consideration of all submiss ons and 
a?rcat5ons. the coordination of reports and ^^"T^'Jdations from the 
various sub-comnittees, the supervision of areas of finance, and J^e 
consideration of research and the framing of recommendations on specific 
matters as directed by VISEC. 




e e% t ^eTf e 7 rt c ; educatio7off^^ teachers (two fro. 

laS of ?heth?Ie teaching divisions - primary, secondary, and technical) 
Sho a?t as in-Srvice advisers, a development officer f°L:"fJ,';?J?ties 

s^^\vs?nlVub^^^^^^e^v^•?e-sf?c??s-a^ 

StIK JlSicSl and administrative tasks including the operation of 
printing facilities. 
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FIGURE 5. ADMINISTRATION OF VICTORIAN IN-SERVICE EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
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During 1976-77, five sub -commit tees were established as an adjunct of 
VISEC. These sub-committees make policy recommendations and propose 
activities in the areas of Aboriginal, migrant, and special education, 
participation of parents and community members, and program initiatives. 
All sub -commit tees have at least one VISEC member (all sub-committee 
members, except one, are from VISEC) and co-opted members. 

Applications to VISEC for funding in-service activities are seen by six 
advisory groups set up by the employing authorities, one representing each 
of the three teaching divisions of the Education Department, the Catholic 
Education Office, the Association of Independent Schools of Victoria, and 
Special Services Division. These groups give priority ratings to 
applications for general activities, which are co-ordinated by the executive 
cormittee for subsequent recommendation for approval. The general activities 
are then considered by a special advisory sub-committee, the membership 
of which comprises the executive officer, a member of each of the six 
advisory groups and a parent member of VISEC. The chairman of the 
executive cormittee is chairman for the meetings of this sub-committee. 
Programs which have not received clear indications of support or clear 
indications of *no support to be provided' are carefully examined and 
considered in relation to those activities which have received high support, 
to ensure a wide range of educational areas is represented and to achieve 
as far as possible a balanced in-service education program. Activities 
are then recommended to VISEC for formal approval . 

Regional. Regional i zation of Development Program operations was first 
mentioned at the sixth meeting of VISEC, and eleven regions became fully 
operational in 1975. Most regional committees (RISECs) have a membership 
of about 20, nominated by the regional director. Representation is similar 
to the central corrmittee, plus the regional director (who acts as chairman 
unless he chooses to nominate another person) and a VISEC member. 

Each committee appoints its own executive, and the corrnii ttee's executive 
officer is a teacher education officer (TEO) appointed by the Education 
Department with responsibility for in-service education and some aspects of 
pre-service administration. These regional structures all appear in VISEC 
policy statements. 

Regional allocations of funds for 1978 were determined on the basis of 
teacher population (50 per cent), geographical area (20 per cent), 
proportion of small schools in a region (15 per cent) and the proportion 
of first-year teachers in a region (l5 per cent). 

As it is VISEC that determines allocations, financial control still remains 
largely at the central level. A regional committee determines the levels of 
support for the regional activities and programs to be provided from its 
allocation. The regional director, on behalf of the cormiittee, has the right 
to authorize local orders in regard to organizational items to the value of 
$100, but in general final processing of claims for organizational expenses 
such as lecture fees, lecturers' travel ana accommodation is undertaken by 
central administration while the regions complete the processing for 
participants' expenses. In the claim process there have been some delays in 
payment which have caused dissatisfaction and embarrassment in the regions. 
The process, however, has been considerably refined. 

Several regions have established sub-cormittees (in line with a recommend- 
ation from the central cormiittee), particularly in country regions where 
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distance inhibits the successful implementation of the Program. Sub- 
coninittees are composed mainly of teachers, with a divisional basis 
(primary, secondary, or technical) but their functions vary - in one 
region the funds are split between seven sub-committees which cater for 
local development needs; in another region the five sub-committees examine 
all applications for school-hours activities, while the regional committee 
examines applications for all weekend and evening activities. 

Committee Policies and Priorities 

One of the earliest decisions made by VISEC was that 

an evaluation program be undertaken tu ^.ither iutormation on 
in-service education in Victoria, and to make recommendations to 
the Comniittee. 

The high priority given to this policy decision was unique - this was the 
only large-scale evaluation (it was a two-year project) sponsored by any 
committee in the first few years of operation of the Developnent Program. 
The evaluation team (from the Australian Council for Educational Research 
and Monash University Faculty of Education) presented its findings to the 
committee in five reports - In^-Sci'vicc Ediujr.tio}: for Te(hyht:vs: a Rrvici) of 
the Litcratux^e; QucsHonnaipc to Teachrrs; Ik: tailed Studies of In-Service 
Pt*og7'ams; School-Based Teacher Developnerit; A<.ininis tration of 'yi-Service 
Education in Victoria 1973'76, In September 1976, VISEC held a two-day 
meeting to consider the reports and their reconinendations , and to discuss 
priorities, particularly in relation to the organizational structure of the 
committee. As a result, a system of sub-committees was introduced, so that 
in the futu e *much of the detail, particularly that associated with the 
approval of activities, could be handled by advisory groups, sub-conini ttees, 
and the executive, leaving VISEC somewhat freer to concentrate on matters 
of policy and long-temi planning, including the determination of priorities 
in in-service education'. 

In 1977 the sub-conmi ttees put forward a number of proposals to VISEC 
(mainly in the areas of program initiatives, parent participation, and 
Aborif^inal education), which have been, or will be implemented.* 

A general statement of policy and procedures was first published in 1975, 
and revised in 1977. It contains the original statement of priorities or 
criteria for approval of activities. 

Where selection is ncf^r ^try, the toMowin^ factors will be 
considered : 

the needs lor in-service education as perceived at tlie time by 
the employing authorities represented on the committee, 

the degree to which the proposed activities reflect the expressed 
needs as perceived by teacliers, 

the degree to which the competence of the teacher is affected by 
the proposed activity, 

*These proposals are discussed in detail in later chapters. 
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the number of teachers whose competence will be improved by 
participation in the in-service activity, either directly or 
indirectly, 

the manner in which it is proposed to encourage teachers to 
translate knowledge and skills gained into more effective 
student learning, 

whether it is proposed to evaluate the success or otherwise 
of the in-service activity. 

The policy and procedure document contains a very comprehensive set of 
guidelines for regional conwittees, covering conwittee composition, 
functions of regional and sub-regional committees, and administrative 
procedures. It sets out conditions for the funding of teachers centres and 
teacher advisers/consul tants . Regional centres are funded from regional 
allocations for organizational expenses and equipment, if the centres have 
proved their viability and are open to all teachers. Funding for travel, 
accommodation, and minor organizational expenses may be provided for 
consultants by regional committees if the consultants are attached to a 
school, not an employing authority (such as Curriculum and Research Branch 
or Catholic Education Office), and if consultants respond to requests from 
all types of schools . 

Regions vary in their responses to these last two statements, particularly 
in their attitude to consultants. There is some confusion about the role of 
consultants and to whom they should be accountable. The funds involved may 
be considerable - for example, one regional committee supports 16 secondary 
advisers {at $500 each) and 13 primary advisers (at $300 each). Some 
regions are happy to continue allocating funds in this way (one region allots 
consultants 20 per cent of its funds), others regard it as a burden. 

In some regions, teachers centres play an active part in development work 
and are given a high priority in funding allocations. One regional committee, 
about to fund its sixth centre, allocates 52,000 per centre, plus any left- 
over money at the end of the year. 

Some regions have started to establish their own sets of priorities, while 
others are content to use the guidelines provided by VISEC and concentrate 
their energies on responding to local development needs as they arise. The 
transitional stage between the two approaches was described by one committee 
member. 

The committee is now beginning to feel that flexibility is looking 
like inconsistency - up till now it hasn't wanted to restrict 
itself by delineating policy and priorities (other than the VISEC 
guidelines) . But now it is changing its mind. 

Types of Courses, Attendance Rates, Sources of Initiation 

The following table shows the allocation of Development Program funds for 
1976-78 as recommended by VISEC (given as percentages of the total grant). 
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1976 


1977 


1978 


Interstate activities 


2.5 


1.0 


1 .6 


International activities 


0.8 


0.4 


0.5 


Aboriginal education 


2.3 


2.0 


0.5 


Special education training 




10 1 


9 6 


Teacher librarian training 


4.9 


3.6 


4.2 


Speciiric courses and projects 


16.7 


14.0 


14.5 


VISEC general activities 


29.5 


20.0 


18.2 


Glenbervie resource centre 


1.3 


1.2 


1 .1 


Regional committees 


33.8 


34.8 


40.1 


Migrant education training 




2.8* 




Service charges 


7.3 


10.2 


9.6 



♦Funding not usee 

The pattern of allocations has remained fairly constant over the years, 
except for the decrease in VISEC allocations and the increase in regional 
allocations . 



VISEC Funded 368 courses in 1976. of which 63 per cent were in school time, 
and 37 per cent out of school time-. In 1977. VISEC funded 220 courses. 70 
per cent in school time, and 30 per cint out of school time. 

There was a marked decrease in one-day courses in 1977. and an increase in 
two-day courses, evening series, and courses of more than one week in length 
(both in and out of school time). 

The number of residential courses funded in 1977 was 16 per cent of the total 
(about two-thirds of the number funded in each of the previous two years). 

There were 29 interstate activities funded in 1976. and 10 international 
activities involving 26 people from July 1975 to December 1976. 

The attendance rate for VISEC activities in 1976 was slightly under two days 
of in-service education per teacher. Only one regional committee estimated 
the number of teacher days spent at in-service activities in 1976. and that 
was five days per teacher. 

The number of single-school activities has increased since 1974, as VISEC 
adopted the motion that 'the committee shall support submissions from 
individual schools, and give them high priority.' Single-school activities 
can only be funded by regional committees and. after ^ slow start, they now 
account for about one-quarter of regional activities. In 1977 about 11 
per cent of the total development funds were spent on school- centred 
activities. 
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Sources of Initiation. The 360 activities funded by VISEC in 1976 were 
organized by the following groups: 



Most regional conmittees made general statements about the initiation and 
organization of courses. In some regions, the general activities were 
mainly organized by regional sub-committees, in others by consultants. 
Teacher Education Officers often played an active role in helping and 
advising organizers, particularly those involved in school-based activities. 

One region set down the exact sources of program organization. 



Connnuni ca ti on 

VISEC has been concerned about the inadequacies of a communication network 
in a populous State. While still circulating schools with information about 
development activities, VISEC also publishes a calendar of forthcoming 
activities on the weekly education page which appears in a morning newspaper. 

The six in-service advisers appointed by the Education Department to work 
with primary, secondary, and technical schools not only help with the 
organization uF activities but also act as a personal channel of communicat- 
ion to teachers. The same role is played by the people responsible for in- 
service education in the Catholic Education Office, and the in-service 
adviser to independent schools, who issues a monthly newsletter and has 
instigated the appointment of a development liaison officer in about thirty 
independent schools. 

The in-service adviser for parents and the school coimiunity has been very 
active in establishing contacts with schools and parents, explaining the 
operation and potential of the Development Program. She has circulated a 
comprehensive guidelines document, which outlines procedures and lists 
ideas for program applications with names of resource persons to contact. 



Education Department 
Subject associations 
Other associations 
Teachers associations 
Independent schools 
Catholic Education Office 
Parent groups 
Local groups 
Tertiary institutions 
(Interstate visits) 



165 
97 
21 
8 
6 
4 
2 
6 
48 
3 



Education Department administration 

Regional committees 

Regional consultants 

Regional groups 

Institutions 

Subject associations 

Individual schools 

Individual teachers 



29 
9 

29 
2 
9 
2 

30 

28 



00 
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WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
Administrative Structure 

State. The State committee is entitled the Schools Commission Services and 
Development Committee and has 15 members. The composition of the 1977 
committee is as follows: 

2 - Assistant Directors-General of Education (one of whom is 
chairman) 

2 - Directors, Education Department 

2 - Superintendents of education 

1 - Government School Teachers Tribunal 
1 - Principal, government primary school 
1 - Headmaster, independent school 
1 - Teacher, independent school 
1 - Catholic Education Commission 
1 - Salaried Officers Association 

3 - Parents organizations (for government, independent and 

Catholic schools). 

Representation has changed little since the inception of the committee in 
1974, except for the inclusion of parent representatives in mid-1976. 

The executive officer of the committee is responsible for teacher develop- 
ment in the Education Department, and co-ordinates State and Schools 
Comnission programs. Two education officers from the Education Department 
(one primary, one secondary) were appointed in 1974 to help with the 
organization and administration of both programs, but now they are 
exclusively concerned with Schools Commission work. An education officer 
for independent schools was appointed in 1976 to look after the in-service 
needs of the non-government school sector and to work in collaboration with 
the other two officers. 

Until 1977 the central committee functioned with the assistance of Primary 
and Secondary Planning Committees, which considered applications before 
passing them on to the central committee for ratification. These committees 
have now been replaced by three sub-committees, which deal with appi ications 
for funding, program planning, and administration. The applications-for- 
funding sub-committee deals with applications from subject associations, 
teacher groups, community groups, schools and individuals, if central 
organization is required for the activities. The program planning sub- 
committee deals with applications from systems, special groups (e.g. special 
educsuion, child migrant education, A boriginal education), tertiary 
institutions and teachers centres. It was hoped that this committee would 
examine new areas and methods of conducting in-service work, but the 
consideration of applications within its area of responsibility has proved 
to be a full-time task. The administration sub-committee deals mainly with 
the budget, scales for lecturing fees, publications, evaluation, liaison 
with regional committees and teachers centres. 

The central committee no longer has to ratify the decisions on course 
funding made by the sub-committees. Its role is to be concerned with broad 

5/ 
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policy and overall adninistration. Like the sub-committees, it meets once 
a month. 

Regional. At the beginning of 1976, the Primary Superintendents in the 
Education Department were asked to be responsible for the immediate format- 
ion of regional d^vv;lopment committees in Western Australia, and they became 
foundation chairrnen of the new committees. This was not so much an exercise 
in bureaucratic domination as the most expeditious way to implement a 
Schools Corr^ission directive. By 1977, less than half of the regional 
committee^, still had superintendents as chairmen - the remaining corsr • tsfc'> 
are mostly heaaed by school principals. It was expected that by the of 
1977 t^;crre would be education officers attached to resource centres U. all 
regions, who would act as executive officers for regional committees. 

Most of the regional committees followed the suggestions about representat- 
ion made by the central committee, which included district superintendents, 
principals and teachers from primary and secondary government schools, 
principals or teachers from primary and secondary non-government schools, 
government and non-government parents organizations, and teachers centres 
(including reading, resource, and education centres). 

Two members from each regional committee were invited to a seminar in 
December 1976 (also attended by members of the central committee) at which 
regional reports were presented and policy and problems discussed. A member 
of the central cormittee stated that regional development activities were to 
be seen as additional to, not a replacement for, centrally conducted 
activities; that regional committees, while possessing a high degree of 
autonorry, were subject to the policy as formulated by the central comnittee; 
that regional cormittees had an advisory role with no function outside the 
region, the line of communication being through the central cormiittee. 
Each term, regional cormittees are sent part of their annual allocation in 
advance, and provide six-monthly statements of expenditure for the central 
committee. A firm stricture laid on the regional committees is that they 
may only consider applications for courses held out of school hours, while 
the central committee may consider applications for courses held both in 
and out of school hours. 

Regional cormittees have approached their task in different ways and have 
been given sufficient freedom to experiment with alternative structures and 
modes of operation. 

The whole issue is in evolution; every area can expect to develop 
differently and to operate differently in different years, because 
of geograpb-*c and personality characteristics. Flexibility is 
the keynoce to ensure breadth of contribution. (country regional 
committee chairman) 

Several operational irodels have been tried: 

(1) In a region which extends over hundreds of kilometres, committee 
meetings were held by telephone in 1976. Two sub-cormittees were 
established in the major population areas in 1977 so that meetings 
are now physically possible. The regional office makes funds 
directly available to individuals or schools to enable organization 
to be taken out of the hands of regional officers who may be 
500-800 kilometres away from interested teachers; 
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(ii) A metropolitan region tried an area and a central model in 1976, 
and decided to use the area model in 1977. The region was divided 
into six areas, with two delegates to the regional committee from 
each area. Most delegates happen to be principals from high schools. 
The area committee 'stimulates initiative, co-ordinates and relates 
submissions to the more immediate locality prior to regional 
coiranittee approval'. A contingency fund is made available to these 
area committees for urgent local initiatives; 

(iii) In one country region, the education centre plays a vital role in 
teacher development. The education centre co-ordin^'tor and an 
advisory teacher are on the committee, and the secretarial staff of 
the centre are used to type letters and print advertisements. The 
co-ordinator plays a major part in program initiation, organization, 
and communication. 

Committee Policies and Priorities 

According to the booklet issued by the central committee, the aim ^f the 
Schools Commission Development Program is 

to improve the quality of education in schools by developing the 
individual and collective capacities of school communities. 
(Australia. Schools Commission, 1976.) 

The booklet delineates the major activities for which the central committee 
takes responsibility: 

(i) provision of centrally organized courses conducted in school time 
and out of school time; 

(ii) allocation of funds to Regional Services and Development Committers 
for the conduct of development activities in and out of school time; 

(iii) support for educational resource centres and reading centres; 

(iv) support for development activities initiated by subject or 

professional associations, tertiary institutions, individuals 
schools etc; 

(v) support for delegates from local associations and individuals to 
attend interstate and overseas conferences. 

Criteria used for the approval of applications were given as follows: 

The course or conference is designed to promote the professional 
development of teachers and/or ancillary personnel. 

All the relevant detailed information has been provided including 
the proposed program for the course or conference. 

The an^-lcipated cost is in keeping with the size, aim and standing 
of the course or conference. 

Local consultants, and particularly personnel from within the local 
school systems, are used wherever possible. Where consultants from 
interstate are to be invited, a detailed submission justifying their 
use is invited. This should clearly indicate that no suitable 
person of similar expertise is available in Western Australia. 

•3.? 
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The application reaches the Executive Officer at least eight 
weeks before the proposed date of the course or conference. 

These policies and criteria were accepted and acted upon by the regional 
committees. Some committees listed additional policies and priorities they 
had established: 

We encourage the amalgamation of projects and the broadening of 
applications to include other schools where this seems advisable. 

Community-oriented projects are highly recommended. 

The criterion has increasingly been -'what type of behaviour 
change might be expected as a result of this course?' 

Types of Courses, Attendance Rates, Sources of Initiation 

Long courses (nore than two weeks In duration). Twelve courses of 10-15 
days were held in 1976, all but one were non-residential. They included two 
refresher courses, two curriculum development courses, and courses in media 
studies, administration, and remediation (this course was repeated three 
times). A course for teacher librarians was of six weeks duration. In 
addition, replacement funds were made available to teachers undertaking a 
course for learning assistance teachers at Mt Lawley College of Advanced 
Education. The central committee still had considerable difficulty in 
using up its replacement funds for the year. 

Short courses. In 1976, 16 per cent of centrally funded courses were 
residential, most of them held over a weekend. Attendance figures for 
all courses in 1975 and 1976 are given in the following table. 





Number of 


Number of participants 




courses 


Government 


Non-government 


1975 


209 


6,384 (78%) 


1 ,807 (22%) 


1976 State 


120 


2,316 (74%) 


807 (26%) 


Regional 


276 


4,140 (83%) 


827 (17%) 



In addition, 193 school-based activities were funded, all held out of school 
hours. 



While the number of courses increased in 1976, the total number of teachers 
attending them remained the same. The overall number of non-government 
teachers participating in the Program was constant over the two years, 
although proportionally more attended centrally organized than regionally 
organized courses. The government/non-government attendance percentages are 
roughly equivalent to the teaching force percentages for the two sectors in 
the State. 

Two trends that were noted in the types of courses available in 1976 were 
the organization of more courses for ancillary personnel and community 
members, and the adoption of the series approach to course provision (short 
meetings held at intervals). 
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The responses from regional cormiittees did not give i,,. y details of ti e 
type of courses provided. One metropolitan regional c^. mittee made 
reference to its longest course (a music course one day i wees for 15 weeks) 
and its shortest course (a motivational breakfast attended by 40 high school 
staff). A country regional committee described the types of .ourses 
organized and the reception they received - probleii;-sol vi nq end special 
interest courses were popular; parent courses involved over '',000 people, 
and subject area courses attracted approximately 80 per cent of the teacher 
population in the region; curriculum development and extension- type 
cour?^s had not proved very successful. 

Activities other than cour.^es. In 1976, funding was made avvlable for: 



(i) 


national conferences , at t^ode 


d 40 teachers and ari' illar> 




personnel *» 




(ii) 


study tours of eastern States 


for 2-3 weeks, undertaken by 4 3 




peoplei 




(iii) 


the running costs of three r( 


■■■,y '.rce caravans; 


(iv) 


the establishment of reading 


centres, two in Perth, four in the 




country; 




(v) 


the purchase of materials for 


existing reading/resource centres 



Sources of initi^xtion. Until regional ization was introduced, most of the 
courses were initiated by representatives of the systems on the primary 
and secondary planning committees (particularly from the government school 
sector), and organized by the three education officers. These officers are 
still active in this regard with the centrally organized courses, although 
more use is being made of planning cormiittees with members co-opted from 
the systems. Most submissions to the central committee still come from the 
three systems (the Education Department, the Catholic Education Commission, 
and the Independent Schools Education Cornnittee) , although 1976 saw the 
increased invi'ol Vtement of subject associations (15 submissions) and tertiary 
institutions. 

The central cormittee reported that in 1976 'initiatives for regional 
courses came largely from individual teachers and school s , al though towards 
t.'ie end of the year regional committees were becoming conscious of the need 
to determine areas of deficiency which could be overcome by direct involve- 
ment in the organization of courses'. 

One metropolitan region estimo .a: .nat two-thirds of the submissions that 
came before the committee were from teachers, who generally assumed 
responsibility for organization, assisted by the region's exerijtive officer. 
Most regions seem to follow this pattern of a mutually co-operative working 
arrangement between teachers and the regional education/executive officer 
(or in one case at least, the education centre co-ordinator) , usually with 
the major responsibility for organization lying with the education officer. 

Comwunl ca t i on 

The administration sub-committee of the central committee is responsible for 
publications. The Development Program booklet issued annually outlines the 
functions of central and regional committees, gives details of application 
procedures, lecturing fees, cormiittee composition, and addresses. New 
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publications in 1977 were two documents which have been widely circulated 
to coiraiiittees, schools, tertiary institutions, advisory personnel, and 
parents organizations - one is a collection of report sunmaries from 25 of 
the people who undertook study tours in 1976; the other is a directory of 
resource personnel from tertiary institutions. A central newsletter is 
planned for distribution to regional committees, containing practical 
financial and administrative information and articles from regions on 
successful courses. 

In line with the trend to decentralization, the Education Department has 
extended its advisory service, previously centrally- based, across the State, 
so that at least three primary advisers are based in each region, and can 
thus more readily contribute to regional teacher development. Secondary 
advisers still operate from Perth on a regular circuit. Unfortunately 
advisers are no longer allowed to respond to requests from non-government 
schools, and plans for a joint advisory service have, at least temporarily, 
foundered. 

One regional conmittee reported on the active involvement of advisers in 
the communication process, through addressing school staff about the 
Development Program and giving feedback on courses. Other regional 
committees use the printed word as a channel of communication with teachers, 
by including reports of successful courses in the regional magazine and 
circulating useful hints for organizers gleaned from evaluation reports. 

A country regional committee gave an exhaustive list of the methods of 
communication it employed ^ 

letters and invitation pro-formas 

Community EduraLiui. '"pntre newsletter 

posters prepared by ooircmu^nlty Education Centre 

newspape^r adverti.^Tomcnt s 

newspapter artl ^^s 

radio 

telephiome - *rin& arou\nd* - visit prior to each course 
personaal contact wit?; rommittufe members 
school newsier ters 

liaison^/repre,s> zaviv^s in eni-h school 
s uper in C-e-nt^en ts * vi^ j to srh'ools. 

Three of the six regional committee? from whom information has been received 
had encouraged the appointment of vi-service representatives in schools. It 
was generally agreed that persor\;il contact was the best form of 
communication. 

At central level the non-government sector, through the Independent Schools 
Education Conmittee (ISEC), had made a concerted effort to overcome the 
conmunication barrier. At the end of 1975, following the visit of 
Bn d'Arbon from the State Development Committee in New South Wales, ISEC 
urged the central committee to appoint an education officer for non- 
government schools. This officer made contact with all schools within his 
sphere through personal visits and a regular newsletter. Schools have 
responded very slowly to his request for the appointment of in-service 
liaison officers (only 33 out of 153 schools replied to the initial letter), 
but he reports the gradual evolution of 'a network and system to involve 
independent schools personnel at levels other than the purely participatory . 
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DISCUSSION 

Working from the same broad Schools Commission guidelines, the implementat- 
ion of the Development Program has taken a variety of different forms in thu 
six States. There has been a wide diversity in Program organization within 
as well as between States. It would be difficult and probably fruitless to 
attempt a detailed comparison of State or regional operations - difficult 
because all are based on different assumptions and the organi ^.ational frame- 
works vary so markedly, and fruitless because the situation never remains 
static. Structures are constantly changing or being modified, and new 
structures evolving. 

To assist in identifying the emergent patterns of organization, there are 
some general observations and a concluding summary of the key organizational 
features of each State. The chapter ends with a table which gives some 
numerical information about courses and participants (the figures presented 
must be treated with caution, for no attempt was made to check the data 
sources and bases for calculation). 

There does seem to be some sort of pattern of course part cipatior by 
teachers from government and non-government schools. Participation by nui. 
government school teachers is higher in those States v/hich provide mcu^e 
courses out of school hours than in school hours, and where full-time 
in-service co-ordinators have been employed to take responsibility for the 
non-government school sector. 

Teacher participation in the initiation and organization of courses seems to 
be lower where the central administration is active and powerful, or where 
organizational responsibility is given to a group of education officers or 
consultants who are respected by teachers. Teachers centres, subject 
associations, and schools have become increasingly involved in course 
initiation and organization. 

Development committees have tended not to look outside the confines of the 
educational structure for resource input (of both personnel and materials). 
The mainstays of the Program have been the education departments, and 
increasing use has been made of the resource potential of teachers centres, 
subject associations, and, in some States, tertiary institutions. Few 
attempts have been made to tap the potential of the business or industrial 
worlds, or the skills of the local community, and although parents are 
slowly being integrated into the Program they are still on the periphery of 
participation and resource input. 

The communication pattern in the : .-ogram tends to be a disjointed one. It 
is difficult to establish an efficient communication network within a 
Program that is so extensive, diverse, and flexible. At first, great 
reliance was placed on written communication, but this proved unsatisfactory 
because of gaps in the communication chain and because circulars tended to 
be read by the knowledgeable rather than the ignorant for whom they were 
intended. Useful written communications have proved to be bulletins or 
reports of successful development activities, and guideline documents for 
groups in need of specific advice, such as regional committees, parents, 
and organizers. It was recognized that personal communication was a more 
efficient alternative, and this strategy has worked particularly well when 
full-time in-service co-ordinators/educa tion officers have been appointed 
with responsibility for particular groups, such as primary teachers, 
secondary teachers, non-government school teachers and parents. Regional 
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officers have broader responsibilities, and many express 'concern that their 
administrative load debars them from personal communication tasks - those 
with clerical assistance have a better chance of establishing personal 
contact with teachers in their regions. The communication network has been 
strengthened in some regions by the appointment of in-service officers in 
the schools. This system can only function effectively if the schools 
acknowledge the importance of their role in Development Program operation. 



ORGANIZATIONAL FEATURES OF EACH STATE 



New South Wales: 



Queensl and: 



South Australia: 



(i 
(ii 

(iii 
(i 

(ii 
(iii 
(iv 

( 

(i 
(ii 

( 

(i 
(ii 

( 

(i 
(ii 



Western Australia: ( i 

(ii 
(iii 



Tasmania: 



Victoria: 



high degree of regional ization; 

joint State/regional determination of in-service 
needs and objectives; 

regional evaluation of objectives. 

highly centralized administrative and organizational 
system; 

development of longer courses; 

appointment of advisory teacher services; 

appointment of government and non-government 
in-service co-ordi nators - 

residential courses ; 

network of central and regional education officers; 

provision of comprehensive guidance and help 
(documents/personnel) for course organizers. 

focus on teachers centres; 

annual State-wide survey of teacher needs; 

regional development conain'ttees composed of teachers. 

large representative central committee; 

sponsorship of Program evaluation; 

appointment of in-service officers for departmental 
primary, secondary and technical teachers, for non- 
government teachers and for parents. 

appointment of education officers for departmental 
primary and secondary teachers and for non- 
government school teachers; 

establishment of resource centres; 

restriction of regional operation to out-of-school 
hours courses. 

■o'o 
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1976: STATE INVOLVEMENT IN DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 





NSW 


Qld 


SA 


Tas 


Vic 


WA 


Short courses » 


3,701 


334 


853 


289 


2,700 


396 


Timing of courses (%) • 














(i) in school hours 

(ii) out of school hours 

(iii) part in/out 


44.0 
37.0 
19.0 


35.0 
65.0 


63.0 
16.0 
21 .0 


_* 


65.0 
35.0 


20.0 
80.0 


Residential courses 
(% of total course) . 




3.0 


25.0 


1.0 


3.0 


16.0 

(central ly 
funded 
only) 


.School-based activities , 


800 


- 


59 


- 


- 


193 


Co urse par ti ci pan ts . 














(i) % government 
(total % of 
government teachers 
in State in 
parentheses ) 


87.0 
(79.0) 


69.0 
(84.0) 


87.0 
(85.0) 


97.0 
(84.0) 


(79.0) 


78.0 
(81.0) 


(ii) % non-government 
(total % of non- 

yOVGmmcnt tcaLilcrb 

in state in 
parentheses) 


13.0 
(21.0) 


31 .0 
(16.0) 


13.0 
(15.0) 


3.0 
(16.0) 


(21.0) 


22.0 
(19.0) 


Participants in longer 
courses . 


437 


1 ,001 


465 








Participants in interstate 
conferences . 




50 


151 






40 


Participants on overseas 
visi ts . 






12 




26 (plus 43 

study tours) 


Total grants for development 
activities excluding . 
replacenent funds ($000). '■^^'^^ 


862 


605 


227 


1,800 


469 



* Information not available for blank items. 
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4 - THE DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM IN RELATION TO OTHER SOURCES OF IN-SERVICE 
PROVISION 



PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 

In the course of the evaluation, the involvement of professional associations 
(teachers unions, subject and principals associations) in teacher development 
was frequently mentioned. Many of the committee members interviewed and the 
teachers who took part in discussion groups were office-bearers in 
professional associations. In general, subject associations had taken 
greater advantage of the opportunities provided by the Development Progr m 
than teachers unions or principals associations. 

To obtain more information, questionnaires were sent to thirty professional 
associations, of which eleven replied. The questionnaire (Appendix V) 
asked for information about the type of development activities provided by 
the association, and for opinions on the impact of the Development Program 
and the future role of professional associations in the area of teacher 
development. 

On average, approximately half of the development activities which associat- 
ions provide are supported by Schools Commission funds. Teachers are 
helped by development committees with travel and accommodation ^-xpensus for 
attendance at association State and national conferences. Association funds 
pay for other seminars and meetings, and for association publications such 
as journals and newsletters. 

Benefits of the Development ti-0':ruw 

Association representatives fe^ that the Development Program had resulted 
in association members becoming less parochial and more professional. 
Commission funds had enabled associations to invite interstate ai.d overseas 
specialists to lead in-service activities, to purchase workshop materials 
'ind to help with the implementatio'i of new courses, which led to increased 
expertise, acceptance and satisfaction among teachers. One subject 
association found t^at the availability of Commission in-service funds 
made U possible to direct more association funds to activities for students. 
Another association reported that because the Cor.n.iissijr. enabled it to 
provide more in-service activi^.ies, focusing on pedagogical considerations, 
it was ab'ie: tc gear association-funded meetings more to the frontiers of 
development in the subject areo. Vwo principals associations confi:ented on 
the difference that Consmission runos had :iade to their conferences. 

We used to get tlip r.a^.o oid mimdanG sp^iakor?; from i^.i\on^ ourselves 
who'd talk about the samo old mundane things, -^ow 'wo. are ablrj 
to get keynote speakers who can j^enerate discussion. 

We now have an intersystttnic planning connnitte^ which organize- 
stir^.ul^ting conferences. Principals are helped to become better 
administrators in thuir own schools at n time when the governTnent 
iK pursuing a definite rolicy of Hecentralizacion of adir.inistrat ion. 

problems Engcndarf.d by t\c> Developn^ant rro<:jj:arn 

There were complaints about the delays :i. payment of expenses and the long 
intervals between the s.ubmission of an application, its approval 2nd its 
imp '■•mentation. 
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Conferences need to be budgeted for so far ahead that there is a 
minimal chance for spontaneous conferences which take advantage of 
an unexpected visitor or a reaction to a rapidly emerging problem. 
The development committee keeps running out of money at about the 
time of our major conference (December) or else has embarrassing 
riches. Either way it makes confident planning a most difficult 
operation. 

It was pointed out that the Development Program has disadvantaged profess- 
ional associations in three ways. 

(i) Because activities must be open to all teachers, preferential 

treatment can no longer be given to association members. Therefore, 
teachers are disinclined to join. 

We may have to rethink our role because, apart from its journals, 
the' association does not provide anything for members that cannot 
be obtained free by non-members. 

(ii) With so much in-service education now available in school hours, 

teachers have become loath to attend courses in their own time and 
most association activities are held out of school hours. 



es 



(ill) One subject association felt that development committee policie 
forced associations to adopt approaches that were alien to them 

The regional development committee funding rules are antipathetic 
towards subject associations and traditional disciplines. Our 
association gets funding support by having its office-bearers 
pose as independent educ: ' ors in application forms. Trendy band- 
wagon themes are often necessary to attract money (e.g. Women in 
Australian history and education). 

Futuze Role of AsspclatJons in Toachor Dcvolopment 

Many association representatives felt that professional associations should 
be given a bigger role and more authority in the organization of development 
activities, because they are close to teacher interests and needs, have a 
ready-made channel of communication, and are more flexible and less bureau- 
cratic than other organizations. 

One association felt that it would have to change its point of focus from 
State-wide to local activities, as the latter were preferred by teachers, 
but it foresaw difficulties in giving effe^c^ive support of this kind. 

The trend at the moment is toward.^ development within a school 
across the curriculum, and our assKDciation is finding its way in 
deciding how it can best support sixr^i ventures. Every effort has 
been made this year to support regional ventures, and all of the 
feedback suggests that regional work is preferred to large scale 
State-wide activities. However, in the absence of full-time 
mathematics advisers (we have one to cover the State!), finding 
and freeing workshop leaders for local regional activities is 
extremely demanding and becoming increasingly difficult. When 
requests are made for someone to work with a particular school for 
a few days things are even more difficult. 
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TERTIARY INSTITUTIONS 

Tertiary involvement in teacher education in Australia has been mainly in pre- 
service training, up-grading courses and post-graduate diploma and degree 
work, with little interaction between the three types of training. It has 
been estimated that 10-15 per cent of all teachers were undertaking courses 
for further qualifications in 1977 (Cameron, 1977: 7). Most of these 
courses have been academic and theoretical in orientation. Relatively few 
universities or colleges of education have initiated non-:;:.alif icatory courses 
in regional development programs, although tertiary lecturers are often guest 
speakers at such courses. Thus the tertiary contribution to teacher education 
has been generally seen as segmented, academic and remote from the school 
community. 

However, various pressures are being brought to bear on tertiary institutions 
that are likely to change their image and function. Increasing support is 
being given by educators from all quarters to the concept of teacher educa- 
tion as a continuous process, which would require the establishment of strong 
links between pre-service and in-service training and constant interaction of 
personnel. The second pressure for change comes from the prediction of 
imminent teacher surplus and probable reduction of teacher trainee intake. 
To justify their continued existence, colleges and faculties of education 
may need to become more actively involved in the in-service education of 
teachers. Steps have already been taken in this direction in Britain. The 
number of teacher training places has been drastically reduced and will 
continue to decrease at least until 1980. As a result, the Advisory Council 
for the Supply and Training of Teachers has recommended that 20 per cent of 
college staff time should be allotted to in-service work. A powerful influ- 
ence in re-thinking the role of colleges has been the James Report (1972), 
with its concept of three cycles of teacher education producing a new inter- 
action between higher education, initial and in-service training. 

An example of a college where a new approach has been implemented is 
described by Bolam (OECD, 1976). Bullsmershe College of Higher Education, 
England has established five schools of study, including a School of 
In-Service Education and Research. The staff assist in the teaching of 
courses in niore than one school, and the college encompasses a wide educational 
involvement - it is a study centre for adults pursuing Open University courses; 
it is the country's training agency for community and youth work; it has a 
large library and resource centre which is available to all teachers and a 
regional humanities curriculum centre supported by the Schools Council; and 
it takes responsibility for all new teachers in the country. The In-Service 
School offers a number of award-bearing courses, ranging from one-term 
courses to B.Ed, honours degrees. The major emphasis is on the study of 
the school and the classroom, utilizing the teacher's own working situation 
as an integral part of a course. The In-Service School - following discuss- 
ions with teachers, local authority administrators and the Department of 
Education and Science - is offering a school-based service to teachers. 

The intention of the new scheme is that schools and teachers should 
see the college as a major resource bank containing people with 
certain expertise and skills which can be unlocked and directed in 
relation to issues which the schools themselves raise. Hius, schools 
would establish a contract with a college, and tutors would normally 
go into the school to work alongside teachers and children as part of 
a co-operative enterprise. The commitment of tutors would be sub- 
stantial and on-going, possibly over a number of years* (OECD, 1976: 
43) 
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No fonnal corrniitnents of this scale have yet been undertaken by colleges or 
faculties of education in Australia, although individual staff members have 
been deeply involved in school and in-service work. Staff members of CAEs 
in Queensland have played an important part in the operation of the long-term 
courses sponsored by the Development Program, and education units in 
universities (such as the Centre for Continuing Education at Monash University 
and the Centre for the Advancement of Teaching at Macquarie University) 
have established links with development committees and provided a range of 
in-service courses for teachers. 

The relationship between these groups is sonietimes precarious, due to the 
newness of the situation, uneasy alliances and some empire-protection. This 
can lead to anomalies - two teachers from Catholic schools reported that they 
had received circulars from universities saying that in-service funds were 
available for certain courses. The teachers applied to a university to do a 
course, but the university would not enrol tinem until they had paid their 
fees, and the development committee would not give approval to their 
application for funds until after the closing date for the course. So the 
teachers missed out. 

It has already been mentioned in a previous section that the Centre for 
Continuing Education in Tasmania is an excellent example of co-operation 
between education authorities (university, colleges, teachers centre, 
education department) for the benefit of teachers. An attempt was made in 
1976 to integrate college students and teachers in a CCET course, but the 
teachers did not like the arrangement because they felt that the two groups 
had such different interests and requirements in a course. CCET personnel 
have not been deterred by this apparent lack of success - they feel that 
the integration of pre-service and in-service education is an important 
concept, and they will attempt its realization in some other way. The pre- 
service/in-service link has been successfully established in a different 
situation in Tasmania. Some schools have organized a mutually beneficial 
arrangement with a CAE, whereby a group of final-year B. Ed. students work for 
a period of time with teachers in the classroom and develop a teaching program, 
with the help of the teachers and college tutors. The students, accompanied 
by tutors, then take over the classes for two days, thus releasing school 
staff to work through their own in-service program. This arrangement not 
only establishes closer links between colleges and schools, pre-service and 
in-service education, but also provides a real solution to the replacement 
problem, one of the major obstacles still to be overcon^e in the Development 
Program. 

EDUCATION CENTRES AND TEACHFRS C:" ^P.^S 

'Teachers centre' is the global te.'in used to cover a variety of centres in 
Australia which service teachers' needs. Apart from the Commission-funded 
education centres and the teacher-initiated. State-funded teachers centres, 
there are, for example, the administrative centres in Victoria for pre- 
service and in-service education, the professional service centres in New 
South Wales which provide aids and equipment for in-service courses, and the 
reading centres in Western Australia which concentrate on one aspect of the 
curricul um. 

Australian teachers centres have been criticized because they are more 
closely linked with in-service courses than with curriculum development, 
unlike their counterparts in England. There is a historical explanation for 
this - the English centres were established in the 1960s when the large- 
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scale national curriculum projects were at the peak of their development 
and popularity, with a natural spill-over to the local level, whereas the 
Australian centres were established in the 1970s at the time of the great 
injection of Schools Commission funds into in-service education. Even in 
England the situation has changed in the 1970s - Bolam (OECD, 1976: 79) 
expresses concern about 'the relatively small amount now being spent on 
the strengthening of local curriculum development activities in teachers 
centres ' . 

While most Australian centres acknowledge that their main purpose is to 
accommodate, service and initiate in-service activities, they all have 
other functions. Wattle Park Teachers Centre in South Australia is one 
example of a multi-faceted centre. Over the past few years it has 
encompassed the following sections - in-service centre, resource centre, 
ideas exchange (samples of teachers' and students' work), consultant 
centre. Catholic advisory teacher centre. Independent Schools Board liaison 
office, advisory teacher librarians, educational technology link, special 
projects (curriculum development), and women's studies resource centre. The 
Tasmanian centres cover a similarly diverse range, as do some of the more 
recently established education centres in other States. 

The growth of education centres as part of the Development Program saw the 
demise of some of the smaller teachers centres which offered a social 
meeting place and some equipment but were not actively involved with 
development activities (Fallon, 1978: 39). However, tliere is still a 
proliferation of teachers centres (34 in Victoria alone), functioning on an 
ad hoc basis in the development context, trying to meet the needs of teachers, 
schools and development committees. An opinion frequently stated by 
personnel in the centres, the systems and the Program is that some ration- 
alization is needed of teachers centres, education centres and other resource 
centres, so that their potential in teacher and coinnunity development can 
be fully realized. 

Important questions to be answered are - what are the unique characteristics 
of teachers centres and education centres, and can a case be made to support 
the continued maintenance of both types? 

Development committees have poured a lot of money into teachers and resource 
centres to provide equipment and facilities to support in-service work, and 
in some cases have succeeded almost too well - Ingvarson felt that by 1976 
most Victorian teachers centres were 'over-equipped in relation to their 
current usage and under-staffed in relation to their possible function' 
(VISEEP, 1976: 78). Staffing is a perennial problem in teachers centres - 
most are staffed by primary teachers on part-time study leave, a situation 
which produces neither continuity nor career commitment. 

Another problem of teachers centres is that they are often located in State 
primary schools, which constricts their function and deters non-government 
teachers and State secondary teacht'rs from attendance. 

On the positive side, Fallop (1978: 41) reported that teachers centre staff 

claimed that being part of a larger structure gave them direct 
access to more resources and enabled them to arrange time-release 
for teachers to be involved in development activities. 
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Personnel from many of these centres, supported by education departments 
and development committees, have worked closely with regional education 
officers involved in Development Program operation - handling direct grants, 
vetting applications, initiating courses, providing venues and facilities. 

Commission-funded education centres are well -equipped autonomous units 
with full-time directors; they are independent of employinq authorities and 
therefore more likely to attract teachers from all systems and levels. 
Education centres do not cater exclusively for teachers, but emphasize the 
importance of community involvement in education. 

A Victorian education centre director felt that some development committees 
harboured misconceptions about the self-sufficiency of education centres 
which made it difficult for centres to obtain funds. 

Too often education centres are thought to be affluent, with 
sufficient money to run in-service independently. In practice 
the centres find that their recurrent budgets are largely absorbed 
by salaries and operating costs. (Howe, 1977: 2) 

Howe felt that education centres could perform a unique function in the 
Development Program. They could offer: 

(i) a small network of operational units potentially valuable 
for work experience training of teachers centre staff; 

(ii) the nucleus of an intra-regional and inter-regional 
resources network; 

(iii) agencies for additional de-centrnl ized in-service initiatives 
and administration. (Howe, 1977: 3) 

Although the two types of centres possess certain group characteristics, 
each education centre, like each teachers centre, has developed in different 
ways and performs different functions; therefore it would be inappropriate 
to propose a general plan of rationalization and co-ordination applicable 
in all States and regions. The present deployment of centre resources in 
teacher and community development is not efficient in terms of realization 
of potential. It is an issue which should have a high priority in policy 
discussions of education authorities in general and development committees 
in particular, for the centres embody some of the basic principles of the 
Development Program - devolution of responsibility, and interaction between 
teachers and community, and between school systems and levels. 

There are many examples of co-ordination for more efficient use of centre 
resources already in existence - the Tasmanian centres, functioning through 
an amalgamation of State and federal funds for teacher development; the 
recommendation of the Victorian Curriculum Service Enquiry for the integrat- 
ion of the 34 teachers centres, 17 audio-visual centres and five demonstration 
units into professional service centres; the five-day residential seminar 
in Queensland at which education centre and teachers centre personnel 
discussed their roles and operations, interests and difficulties; and the 
reading centre in Perth which involves teachers, parents, secondary students, 
and final-year college students in its in-service courses. 

In discussions with the teachers centre and education centre personnel about 
the future role of centres in teacher development, the following functions 
were identified as most important: 
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(i) to become a co-ordinating body within a region, and a centre of 

communication between schools and sources of in-service education; 

(ii) to become more closely associated with development committees, and 
assume direct responsibility for the administration and organization 
of in-service activities; 

(lii) to obtain direct grants from development committees to facilitate 
inmediate response to local development needs; 

(iv) to establish closer communication with schools through the appoint-- 
ment of liaison officers (in centres and/or schools), and provide 
assistance in school-centred activities; 

(v) to encourage teachers to participate in curriculum development, and 
provide in-service support where needed. 



SCHOOL SYSTEMS 

Questionnaires were sent to representatives of State and Catholic 
school systems, and to representatives of parent organizations in each State 
to obtain more information about the effects of the Development Program and 
its relationship with other sources of in-service provisions in Australia. 
The questionnaire (Appendix VI) asked representatives to respond to statements 
concerning the extent of systems influence on the Program (discussed in 
Chapter 8); ways in which the Program affected general and in-service policies 
of the system or organization; extent of interaction between Schools 
Commission/systems, Schools Commission/development committees. Development 
Program/other Commission programs; and suggestions for future in-service 
education models. 

Effects of Development Program on Systems 

Catholic schools. In most, if not all. States there was no organized syster- 
supported in-service education in secular subjects for teachers in Catholic 
schools before 1974. The Development Program demanded Catholic participation, 
and the expertise acquired through this participation spilled over to Catholic 
in-service education, increasing the quantity and improving the quality of 
secular and religious provision. A regional Catholic representative in South 
Australia remarked that increased involvement in Catholic iin-service education 
meant that Catholics often left the initiation of in-service courses in the 
Development Program to State and independent school people. In States where 
an in-service co-ordinator for Catholic or non-government schools had been 
appointed, it was evident that the co-ordinator's efforts greatly increased 
teacher interest and participation in development activities both funded 
and non-funded, particularly those centred on the school. 

Independent schools. Representatives of independent schools often find it 
difficult to speak on behalf of a 'system', because these schools are largely 
a collection of unco-ordinated units. There are associations of independent 
schools in some States which have taken an active part in the Development 
Program, but there is little in-service education provided by these groups 
outside the Program. The appointment of in-service officers for independent 
schools is 
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seen by many as the first move for the independent schools as a 
group to create, through certain selected personnel, a loose 
system which will complement their independent operation, 
(independent schools representative, Victoria) 

One representative echoed the views of several others when he spoke of the 
significant effect of Program policies on independent school teachers. 

There has been a breaking down of that parochialism of ten -mistaken 
for independence. There is a growing concern for schools and 
their development. The inter-system principle is now genuinely 
accepted as good. 

Other effects of the Program on independent teachers that were mentioned 
were that less in-service work now needed to be done by volunteers in their 
spare time, and that the Program had stimulated teachers to attend a wider 
variety of courses provided by other bodies than they have previously. 

Government schools. In fouV States, the education department has maintained, 
and sometimes increased, its funding for teacher development, concentrating 
on those activities which meet the particular needs of the system which can- 
not be funded by the Development Program. As mentioned in a previous 
section, the Development Program accelerated the move towards decentralization 
in the education departments of the States - this simultaneous move in the one 
direction has helped each group clarify its own position and give support to 
the other. 

From the outset, the resources of the Development Program in Tasmania were 
amalgamated with departmental in-service resources through the operation of 
the teachers centres, dispensing with divisions between employer-initiated 
and teacher-initiated in-service education. The three centres were all 
operating with Education Department funds before 1974, but Schools Commission 
funding (through the Education Centre Program) had been different for each 
of them, which has caused some problems. 

Before the advent of the Commission it was at least possible to 
share funds in an equitable fashion. The present situation may be 
likened to a biological environment into which a massive intrusion 
is made from outside. The fragile, carefully built-up 'ecological 
web' is damaged almost beyond repair. (Education Department 
rep"' iitative, Tasmania) 

A member of t ie .:>tate development committee in South Australia has pointed 
out an uninDended effect of the Development Program in his State. He 
refers to a two-stage sequence in a continuing professional development 
program - a 'grass roots' development, which is characterized by 'increased 
opportunities, encouragement and support for teachers to engage in a wide 
variety of activities' which is followed, once the need for development is 
established and accepted, by a comprehensive and co-ordinated approach, 
incorporating planning, needs identification, evaluation, priority setting 
and skilled leadership in methodology. The 'grass roots' stage in South 
Australia did not begin in the 1970s as it did in other States (precipitated 
by the Schools Commission Program) - it had gained its initial momentum in 
the late fifties and early sixties. 
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It could be noted that in South Australia the advent of Schools 
Commission funding prolonged the 'grass roots' development phase 
and extended its benefits to new sections of the teaching service 
within State and independent school systems. It had, however, an 
incidental side effect of delaying, for a time at least, formulation 
and implementation of a comprehensive, continuing teacher education 
program of a quality comparable with existing pre-service teacher 
education programs. (O'Hare and Thiele, 1977: 3) 

Parents organizations. Parent representatives felt the Development Program 
was making more parents aware of their organizations' long-held aims, and 
providing opportunities for these aims to be realized. 

There has been some reinforcement of policies already held, i.e. 
the importance of parental involvement in and understanding of 
the educational process for the success of school and individual 
child development. (parent representative. New South Wales) 

Some representatives remarkefd that development activities, particularly 
those that were school-based, were helping to build an easier and more 
fruitful alliance between teachers and parents. 



The Development Program has great potential for showing teachers 
that we are neither the enemy nor incompetent non-professionals 
wishing to interfere. (parent representative. New South Wales) 
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PART TWO: IMPACT OF THE DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM: 
TWO SURVEYS OF TEACHERS 

Surveys undertaken in Victoria and Tasmania in 1977 were 
sponsored by the State development committees in the two 
States, partly for State purposes, and partly as a 
contribution to the national evaluation of the Development 
Program. The Victorian questionnaire was a follow-up to the 
1974 survey of teachers undertaken for the Victorian In- 
service Education Evaluation Project. 

The results of the surveys are discussed in the following 
chapters. 
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5 - QUESTIONNAIRE TO VICTORIAN TEACHERS 



In 1974 the Victorian In-Service Education Committee (VISEC) sponsored a 
two-year evaluation of in-service education in Victoria. The evaluation was 
conducted by a team from the Australian Council for Educational Research and 
the Faculty of Education, Monash University. In August 1974 a questionnaire 
on in-service education was stnt to 1,000 teachers in Victoria, the results 
of which were published in the second of five reports (Victorian In-Service 
Education Evaluation Project, 1975). 

In 1977 three members of the evaluation team applied to VISEC for funding, 
readily granted, to undertake a re-run of the questionnaire to determine 
if any changes had taken place in teachers' experiences or opinions of 
in-service education over the three-year per ad.* 

RESEARCH DESIGN 

The teachers who received the questionnaire in 1974 were a stratified sample, 
with proportional representation of male/female, metropol itan/couni ^7, 
primary/secondary/ technical and government/independent/Catholic teachers.** 
The final sainple number was reduced to 936 teachers (because some teachers 
could not be traced) of which 814 replieJ, a response rate of 87 per cent. 

An attempt was nade to '.race all tht .4 teachers in 1977, but only two-thirds 
could be found. (The mis::»ing teachers had either changed schools or jobs, 
resigned, died, were on maternity leave, or had left the State.) It was 
therefore decided to include a new complenentary sample of approximately 
the same nunt)er of teachers, stratified in the same way. The questionnaires 
were distributed and, after a follow-up letter and telephone calls, 626 
replies were received (311 from the repeat sample, 315 from the new sample), 
a response rate of approximately 70 per cent. 

As with the original survey, a pilot study was undertaken with 3U teachers 
to test the structure and content 0^ the new questionnaire. The final 
version of the questionnaire contained 24 items, which could be divided into 
three types - there were ten teacher attribute items (covering qualifications, 
sex, teaching experience, school system and level, area, school responsibil- 
ities, number and funding source of in-service courses attended) and five 
opinion/experience items from the original questionnaire, and nine new 
opinion/experience items. 

ANALYSIS OF RESULTS 

Frequency tables were drawn up for all items. Opinions of sub-groups of 
teachers were investigated by drawing up contingency tables between attributes 
of teachers and their responses to opinion questions. Chi-square analysis 
was applied to measure the association between attribute and opinion variables 
in each of the contingency tables, which was then translated into a probabil- 
ity vaiJue (the probability of the observed value of chi-square being obtained 
if there was no a ;iation). Values of the probability (p) less than 0.5 
were taken as ev ' . . ; of high associat i^n . 

"* Lawrence Ingva^ ' from Monash University assumed the major responsibility 
for the project, i^e was assisted by Peter Thomson and Margaret Batten from 
the Australian Council for Educational Research. 

** The terms *r.athol ic/independent teacher', as used in this report, refer to 
teachers in CathiOlic/independent schools. 
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A full report of the 1977 questionnaire results will be presented to VISEC 
by Lawrence Ingvarson. He presented an interim report in July, 1977 - 
Ingvarson (1977), Some Effects of the Teacher Development Progr'.w in 
Victoria. For a more detailed analysis of the responses to items used in 
the original questionnaire, see Victorian In-Service Education Evaluation 
Project (1975), Questionnaire to Teachers. 

The present discussion will be in four parts - some general comments on the 
implications of the questionnaire results, discussion of compar*ative items 
on the 1974 and 1977 questionnaires, discussion of new items on the 1977 
questionnaire, and an outline of the teacher attribute profiles which 
emerged from the statistical analysis. These profiles are determined by 
the measures of high association between attribute and opinion variables 
for individual items, identified as 'trends' in the discussion. 

For many of the items in the questionnaire, teachers were asked to rate 
their responses as Considerable, Moderate, Slight, or Nil. For the purposes 
of this analysis, the Considerable plus Moderate categories are regarded as 
positive responses to the item, and the Slight plus Nil categories as 
negative responses. 

It must be remembered that questionnaire responses provide information 
about teachers' perceptions of a situation, which are not necessarily an 
accurate record of the actual situation; there is not, therefore, an 
automatic congruence between statistical significance and practical 
educational significance. It is nevertheless useful to consider the trends 
and patterns which emerge from the responses, and to note the extent to 
which they support the findings in the other parts of this reoort. 

General Commen ts 

Has the Schools Commission's Development Program had an impact upon 
Victorian teachers? The evidence provided by the responses to the 
questionnaire (particularly Questions 6, 10, 11, and 24) suggests that its 
impact has been considerable. Over the three years, the average number of 
courses attended by teachers has almost doubled, and in-service education 
now makes a greater contribution to the professional development of teachers. 
Factors associated with in-service activities have also increased in their 
importance to professional development - factors such as involvement vyith 
teacher groups, professional reading, consul tcincy a'^sistance, school meetings 

Responses to the two questions which specifically dealt with the aims and 
operation of the Development Program over the three years shows that 
teachers felt it is working successfully and that they have benefited from 
it. There are still many teachers who do not know about the Program and its 
aims (20 per cent of teachers were ignorant of the inter-system principle, 
which IS one of the basic tenets of the Program's ohilosophy). 

Some interesting information has emerged cibout the effects of the Program on 
the work of teachers in their classrooms. In 1974 and 1977 teachers were 
askrd if in-service programs helped them to cope with problems or introduce 
changes in the classroom. The result was Dositive both times, but there was 
only a 3-4 per cent rise in the degree of agreement with the statement, 
which does not indicate a great chiinge in effect. It was clear from 
responses to the questions on sources of ideas and reasons for change in the 
classroom that in-service education (ranked second and third) was one of 
the prime motivating factors for-change in the classroom. The other 
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important factors were reading, the influence of other teachers (the 
importance of this factor is reiterated in other questions), and self- 
motivation. This was an unexpected factor, and one which is often overlooked 
in thinking about the professional development of teachers. As Ingvarson 
(1977) said: 

Listening to other people's solutions to other people's problems 
is one kind of irrelevance in ISE. Helping teachers diagnose 
their ovm methods or problems and their effects is a totally 
different kind of ISE. It is at this point that ISF! needs to 
meet and support teachers in their own efforts; to adapt to changing 
circuinstaxices . 

It is perhaps for this reason that classroom-based action research programs 
with consultancy support (Question 21) is ranked higher as a strategy 
(fourth out of eight) than any other development strategy which includes 
consultants. This may be because the strategy mentions involving teachers 
'in co-operative study and evaluation of their own teaching programs'. 

Reference is made in several questions to different types ^f in-service 
courses. Te.:^'Chers are supportive of Schools Commission encouragement of 
school-based teacher development - it was considered to have the most 
potential value of all in-service strategies. As far as duration of courses 
is concerned, short courses (particularly of one day's duration) are 
unquestionably the most popular with teachers, despite Commission and 
development committee attempts to promote longer courses. This may be^ 
associated with the long-prevailing problem of teacher release, which in 
some cases is an almost insuperable obstacle to attendance at courses, 
especially longer ones. Teachers wGt e moderately supportive of residential 
courses, except when they involved only staff of a single school, a 
contradiction which is difficult to understand or explain in the face of 
supportive evidence for school staff residential programs which has emerged 
from other sections of the present study. 

The main requirement of teachers concerning the nature of in-service 
courses is that they should have a practical emphasis and be relevant to the 
classroom situation. Following on from this, they prefer the practical 
session or workshop to the lecture, and welcome any opportunities for formal 
and Informal discussion with experts and peers. 

Com/xi I a t i vu I tt:ms 1974-1') 7 V 



Question 6(a) How nayr. 'n-aci-J: 'nurna- n<*ti:ntics ^lavc \^nu attended 
r.incc Januarii :,'7r/ 1.* -'ij dyu^'^ udin-j ac*tivitrci^ ^■'.eld within 
youj* BchnoD? 









Number 
0 


of in-service courses 
attended ( )* 
1 2-3 4-6 7+ 


Average no. 
per year 
(approx. ) 


(Jan. 


1974 

1972 to Sept 

1977 
1975 to Jan. 


1974) 


U.3 


17.3 36.4 24.1 


6.4 


1.0 


(Jan. 


1977) 


9.3 


11.5 36.6 28.3 


13.9 


1.7 



* The percentages presented in the following tables do not always add up to 
100 per cent, because the percentage of omitted responses is not included. 
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Trends (from chl-squarc analysis, where p <0 .05) 

Level. Secondary teachers attended proportionally fewer courses than 
primary or technical teachers (1974 and 1977), 

systum. Independent school teachers attended proportionally fewer courses 
than government or Catholic school teachers (1974 and 1977), 

The average number of courses attended per year has almost doubled in the 
three years. In 1977 tliere were proportionally fewer people in the lower 
attendance rate category (0-1 courses) and proportionally more in the higher 
attendance rate category (4+ courses) - the percentage had more than doubles 
in the 7+ courses category. 



Question 5: Most teachers have definite ideas ok the subject of in-service 
education. We would appreciate ijoiu* reactions on these aeneral 
statements about in-service education,* 









Responses [ >) 










Strongly 
agree 


Agree 


No Disagree 
opi nion 


Strongly 
disagree 


In-service courses 
are unnecessary. 


1974 
1977 


4.3 
2.1 


2.9 
4.3 


1.3 
1.1 


31 .7 
41.7 


59.1 
50.3 


All teachers should 
attend at least one 
in-service course d 


1974 
1977 


34.9 
30.0 


42.9 
42.5 


9.8 
13.1 


9.3 
10.4 


2.5 
2.4 


yea r . 














In-service courses 
are a good method 
of supplementing 
(, f ■ service educa- 
t'' . 


1974 

1977 


33.9 
22.7 


55.4 
59.3 


3.4 
10.1 


4.4 
5.4 


1.2 

0.8 



In comparing the two years, teachers were consistent in the very high degree 
of support they gave to the concept of in-service education as an essential 
part of a teacher's professional life. 

The 1977 responses to these statements, and to most others in this question, 
showed a slight but persistent tendency to veer away from extreme opinions 
compared to their 1974 counterparts - in 1977, responses were slightlv lower 
in the 'Strongly agree' and 'Strongly disagree' categories, and slightly 
higher in the 'Agree' and 'Disagree' categories. 



*The items in this question have been divided into five groups for easier 
discussion of responses. 
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Responses (%) 



In-service courses 
would be more bene- -jgy^ 
ficial if teachers -jgyy 
could choose the 
areas to be covered. 

Teachers should be 
given more opportun- -jg^^ 
ities to run in- ^gyy 
service courses 
themselves. 



Strongly 
agree 



25. S 
19.8 



17.3 
9.7 



Agree 



No 
"LMiiion 



63.3 



48.0 
53.7 



4.4 

6,4 



18 2 
17.9 



Disagr je 



6.0 
S.4 



13.4 
15.7 



Ttrongly 
disagree 



•J. 5 
0.6 



1.7 
1 .4 



Trends 

Level . 
1974, 



These statements were given most support by technical teachers in 
and primary teachers in 1977. 



System The first statement was given least support by independent teachers 
(1974, 1977). The second statement was given least support by independent 
and Catholic teachers (1974, 1977). 

Teachers were certainly keen to be consulted about the content of in-service 
courses but were a little less enthusiastic about assuming full respons- 
ibility for organization. In these items (and several others in this ^ 
question) there was a tendency for teachers to more constructive in their 
expression of support for a statement in 1977 than in 1974. Although the 
total positive responses ('Considerable* and 'Moderate' categories) remained 
fairly constant over the three-year period, there was a marked decrease in 
the 'Considerable' category in 1977. Non-government teachers remained more 
reluctant than government teachers to take an active part in course planning 
or organization. 



Responses (%) 







Strongly 
agree 


Agree 


No 
opinion 


Disagree 


Strongly 
disagree 


In-service courses 
have rarely caused 
me to make changes 
in my teaching. 


1974 
1977 


2.33 
3.2 


18.7 
18.5 


10.7 
6.2 


54.2 
59.7 


11 .9 
10.7 


In-service courses 
help me cope with 
problem areas in 
my teaching. 


1974 
1977 


7.2 
6.9 


51 .1 
53.8 


16.5 
13.4 


19.0 
21 .2 


2.9 
2.4 
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Trends 

System: The first Statement was most strongly opposed by independent 
teachers (1977), the second was most strongly supported by Catholic 
teachers (1977). 

There was no significant difference between the systems in responses to 
these items in 1974, but in 1977 non-government teachers were more certain 
than government teachers that in-service courses had helped them in their 
teaching. 







Responses ( 


^) 






Strongly 
agree 


Agree No 

opinion 


Disagree 


Strongly 
disagree 


Large-scale one-day 
conferences are 1974 
usually a waste of 1977 
time. 


17.4 
14.9 


30.7 7.5 

31.8 7.5 


37.1 
40.1 


5.6 
4.6 

1 



Teachers have remained equivocal about large one-day conferences. Secondary 
teachers tended to be slightly more in favour of them, primary and technical 
teachers least in favour. 









Responses 


{%) 




Strongly 
agree 


Agree 


No 
opinion 


Disagree 


Strongly 
disagree 


Residential in- 














service programs 


1974* 












are worth the 


1977 


16.5 


34.2 


32.3 


12.0 


2.9 


expense. 














Parents should be 














given more opport- 


1974* 












unities to be in- 


1977 


12.1 


45.7 


16.5 


18.4 


6.4 


volved in in-service 












education programs. 















Trends 

System: Both statements were given most support by Catholic teachers, least 
support by independent teachers. 

Of the teachers who expressed an opinion about residential programs and 
parent participation, (there was a large 'No opinion' vote), more than two- 
thirds supported both ideas. 



*These items were not included in the 1974 questionnaire. 
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Teachers who had attended no in-service courses tended to have no opinion 
about the statements, except that they quite strongly supported parent 
participation. Teachers who had been to 7+ courses were very supportive of 
the positive side of all statements. 



Question 10: A teacher *s professio^ial development may be influenced by a 
variety of factors. Decide hou important the following 
factors have been in your professional development. 











Importance {%) 






Considerable 


Moderate 


Slight 


Nil 


Rank 


(1 ) 


On gi nal 




J!7 . O 


34.4 


21.0 


3.9 


1 




19/7 


41 .1 


31 .9 


22.5 


2.6 


3 




Li a 1 il 1 iiy 














(ii) 


In-service 


1974 


16.0 


36.6 


31 .5 


12.2 


5 




courses 


1977 


22.4 


44.9 


25.2 


A Q 


A 
H 


(iii) 


Other meetings 










12.9 






of teacher 


1974 


22.6 


32.4 


29.6 


4 




groups outside 


1977 


2b. 2 


35.0 


28.0 


8.0 


5 




the school 














(iv) 


Formal study, 








20.3 


5.4 




research, 


1974 


39.6 


33.5 


2 




professional 


1977 


45.8 


34.3 


15.2 


3.0 


1 




reading 














(V) 


Assistance 








34.5 


28.9 




from visiting 


1974 


10.7 


23.5 


6 




consultants 


1977 


9.6 


27.2 


35.6 


24.1 


6 


(vi) 


Formal or in- 
















formal meetings 








23.0 


5.8 






within the 


1974 


32.9 


37.0 


3 




school to 


1977 


39.3 


35.1 


19.6 


4.3 


2 




discuss educa- 
















tional topics 















Trends (1977) 

Level* School meetings were not quite as important to secondary teachers 
as they were to primary and technical teachers. Consultants were of most 
help to primary teachers (even more than in 1974). 

System: Consultants were of most help to Catholic teachers as was the 
contribution made to professional development by in-service courses. Study 
and reading were particularly important to Independent teachers. School 
meetings and original teacher training were of more importance to non- 
government than government teachers. 

The Kolmogorov-Smirnov two-sample test was applied to the data to determine 
whether there had been any significant shifts in the responses to each of thi 
items in 1974 and 1977. The only items within which there was a significant 
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shift were in-service courses and meetings within the school. 

As Ingvarson (1977) said, this is strong, if indirect, evidence that the 
Development Program is perceived as having made a real impact on teachers 
over the past three years. 

All the factors, except for assistance from visiting consultants, continued 
to make a positive contribution to teachers' professional development. All 
factors, except for original teacher training, increased in their importancr- 
to teachers, particularly in-service courses. Study and reading, school 
meetings, and in-service courses had all risen in the ranked order (determined 
according to the sum of 'Considerable' and 'Moderate' responses to each item). 



Question 12: Listed belao are some possible 
courses. Decide how important 
considered in relation to your 
since Januari^, 20 75. 



reasons for attendirx; in-service 
these reasons wex'c when 
attendance at 'yx-scrvi -e courses 



Importance ( X) 



Considerable Moderate Slight Nil 



(i) To be brought up-to-date 
with recent changes in 
subject area (other than 
in teaching methods) . 

(ii) To comply with directives 
or expectations of t^duca- 
tional administrators. 

(iii) To gain promotion. 

(iv) To learn more about new 
methods of teaching a 
skill or subject. 

(v) To meet and exchange 



publicizing my own ideas, 

(vii) To learn more about 

educational technology 
(e.g. the production 
use of audio-visual aids] 

(viii) To have a break from 
teaching. 

(ix) To learn more about the 

relevance of philosophy, c ^ 

psychology or sociology 1974 15.1 20. u 23.5 ^b.^ 

to education. 1977 14.2 25.2 29.2 26.. 

(x) To learn about alternative 

methods of school 1974 - ; 7 !>» o 

organization. 1977 26.0 33.2 21.4 14.2 



1974 


46.4 


24.6 


9.8 


3.9 


1977 


61 .8 


21.9 


7.5 


3.7 


1974 


10.6 


14.3 


19.0 


39.2 


1977 


10.9 


18.2 


24.9 


40.6 


1974 


2.2 


2.7 




74.3 


1977 


5.0 


6.7 


15.8 


67.1 


1974 


49.1 


23.2 


j.O 


3.1 


1977 


63.6 


24.1 


5.0 


3.0 


1974 


56.0 


20.0 


6.9 


2.2 


1977 


65.0 


23.0 


5.3 


1.8 


1974 


6.3 


14.3 


28. n 


35.1 


1977 


8.9 


20.0 


33.7 


32. e 


197/* 


::.9 


21 .9 


?1 .7 


17.6 




2C..0 


33.7 


23.5 


11.8 


1974 


4.2 


10.4 


19.5 


49.6 


1977 


5.6 


10.9 


23.6 


54.3 
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The positive responses ('Considerable' plus 'Moderate' categories) of teachers 
to this question have risen by an average of 10 per cent over the three years, 
with the four top-ranked reasons rising by 12-17 per cent. The four most 
important reasons were the same as in 1974 - learning new teaching methods, 
exchanging ideas with other teachers, up-dating subject areas and, although 
20 per cent behind the first three, lea)ning more about educational techno- 
logy. The least important reason for attendance at courses in both years 
was to gain promotion. The new item in 1977, to learn more about alternative 
methods of school organization, received a fairly strong positive response. 



Question 13: Various factors are responsible for teachers^ inability oi* 
unwillingness to participate in some in-service courses. 



Importance ( 0 

Considerable Moderate SI ight Nil 



(i) 


Cost (e.g. travel) 


1974 


6.8 


11 . 


8 


21 


0 


55 




1977 


12.6 


T8. 


4 


29 


4 


36 


9 


(ii) 


Domestic and/or personal 


1974 


19.4 


19. 


3 


20 


6 


35 


8 


responsibil i ties 


r ',/ 


31 .9 


27 


2 


20 


3 


18 


8 


(iii, 


Difficulty of staff 


1974 


28.5 


18. 


7 


19 


0 


28 


5 


replacement 


1977 


33.2 


26 


4 


18 


1 


19 


.5 


(iv) 


Reluctance to break con- 


1974 


11.7 


22 


6 


26 


.4 


33 


.7 


tinuity of teaching 


1977 


23.3 


27 


5 


30 


.0 


17 


.3 




program 


















(V) 


Principal's disapproval 


1974 


8.0 


5 


8 


11 


.1 


69 


.2 


1977 


7.5 


9 


1 


20 


.1 


61 


.5 


(vi) 


Inadequate communication 


1974 


9.5 


17 


3 


23 


.0 


44 


.2 


on the part of the 


1977 


8.8 


19 


.5 


32 


.6 


36 


.3 




organizers 


















(vii) 


Rejection or postponement 


1974 


4.1 


4 


.8 


7 


.4 


77 


.4 




of appl ication 


1977 


3.8 


" 5 


.4 


16 


.8 


70 


.3 


vii i ) 


Inadequate communication 


1974 


10.1 


12 


.3 


21 


.1 


50 


.4 


within the school 


1977 


7.7 


15 


.0 


27 


.6 


46 


.6 


(ix) 


Lack of relevance of 


1974 


14.9 


21 


.5 


23 


.5 


34.0 


programs to my teaching 


1977 


19.6 


26 


.5 


25 


.2 


25 


.4 




and problems in my school 


















(x) 


Commitment to study for 


1974 


10.8 


7 


.9 


7 


.0 


67 


.8 


further qualification 


1977 


13.3 


8 


.9 


12 


.3 


62 


.3 



The four major reasons given by teachers for non-attendance at in-service 
courses remained the same over the three years, and the number of people who 
felt they were important had risen by an average of one per cent. These reasons 
were - difficulty of staff replacement, personal responsibilities, reluctance 
to break continuity of teaching program, and lack of relevance of programs to 
teaching. The least important reasons for non-attendance at courses in both 
years were rejection of application and principal's disapproval. Cost was a 
factor that was of particular importance to country teachers. 



7ti 
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Question 19: This question deals with the duration of in-service ooursec 
We are concerned here only with the practicality of course 
time, not with the nature of the courses themselves. For 
each alternative indicate if you would he willing to attend 
or unwilling /unable to attend. 



Duration 



Willing Unwil ling/Unable 

(%) .iH. 



1974 



1977 1974 



1977 



During school hours. 

(i) i$ to 1 day repeated at intervals 
(ii) 1 day 
(i ii ) 2 days 
(iv) 3-5 days 
(v) Between 1 and 4 weeks 

Out of school hours . 
( vi ) Evenings 
(vii) After school 
( vi ii ) Weekend 

Conibini^d. 

(ix) Weekend, plus 1 or 2 'school* 
days 

Vacation' 

(x) Short vacation - up to 2 days 

(xi) Short vacation - more than 2 
days 

(xii) Long vacation - up to one week 

(xiii) Long vacation - more than one 
week 

Full-timo rGloase. 
(xiv) 1-3 months 



66. 


3 


68.1 


23. 


5 


20.6 


73. 


1 


78.3 


15. 


5 


11.5 


69. 


0 


69.5 


18. 


7 


19.0 


45. 


8 


43.5 


41. 


5 


42.3 


25. 


3 


19.2 


60. 


7 


65.2 


54. 


2 


54.8 


38. 


8 


36.6 


52. 


8 


56.7 


38. 


1 


34.2 


23 


6 


26.4 


66. 


3 


61.8 






37.1 






53.5 


65 


.6 


57.7 


25 


.9 


33.9 


31 


.7 


23.3 


56 


.9 


63.4 


43 


.7 


33.2 


47 


.8 


56.1 



10.1 



53.8 



6.9 77.0 
48.1 38.2 



78.8 



43.6 



Teachers' preferences about course durations had not changed radically 
since 1974. First preference was given to courses held during school hours, 
next to full-time release, then to out of school hours courses, and last 
were vacation courses, which were even further out of favour with teachers 
in 1977 than in 1974 . Longer courses (up to four weeks) in school hours 
fell in popularity, but there was a slight rise in willingness to attend 
courses after school and at weekends. The favourite was still the one-day 
course, by an even greater margin than last time. 
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New Items 1977 

Question 6(b): Indicate the number* of courses that you have attended which 
have been supported by each source of funding. 





Responses 


Percentage 


Number 








of total 


of courses 




trie VlLLUl lail ill 










<;pir\/irp FHiiral'inn 










Loninittee, i.e. Narmei 










- funded statewide or 










inter-regional 










activities 


261 


41 .7 


430 


Schools 










LOnm 1 5b 1 on 










funding 


A Regional In-service 










Education Committee; 










I.e. ixaniici 1 uMucu 










activities within one 










region only, such as 






360 




Preston or Ballarat 


208 


33.2 




Total 


469 




790 


Funding 


Self 


288 


46.0 


461 


from 










other 


Sources such as 






174 


sources 


Education Department 


120 


19.2 




Total 


408 




635 


No 


Courses/activities for 








funding 


which no outside fund- 








ing was sought 


227 


36.3 


396 



The outcomes of this question should be treated as only an approximate 
indication of sources of in-service support - from talking to Victorian 
teachers and course organizers, it is apparent that many course participants 
have no clear idea about the identity of the sponsor of the activities they 
have attended. From the responses, it would appear that teachers have been 
involved in more in-service activities outside the Development Program than 
within it, although Schools Commission funding predominated over other 
sources of funding. 

Contrary to some expectations, country teachers have been more involved in 
both centrally funded (VISEC) and regionally funded (RISEC) courses than 
their metropolitan counterparts. Metropolitan teachers have been more 
involved than country teachers in non-funded activities.* 

*These interpretations (and any that follow, which are not identified as 
'trends') are made from frequency tables, not from the evidence of chi- 
square analyses. The Interpretations mainly refer to the teacher attribute 
variables of system (government, independent. Catholic) and level (primary, 
secondary, technical). ijn 
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Secondary teachers and independent school teachers attended proportionally 
more VISEC courses, and government, primary and technical teachers attended 
proportionally more RISEC courses. 

Primary teachers and Catholic teachers were more involved in courses where 
expenses were paid by participants. 

Primary teachers were more involved in non-funded activities (spread 
equally over the systems), and non-government teachers were more involved in 
activities funded from other sources (mainly self-supported, or from the 
Catholic Education Office). 

Question 7(a) Which of the following categories describes your involvement 
in the organization of in-service programs attended since 
January y ^^75? (It may he necessary to check more than one 
category. ) 







Percentage 






of total . 






respondents 


(i) 


Organizer 


9.7 


(ii) 


Member of committee or group planning content or 


19.6 




method 


(iii) 


Group leader of course activity 


19.0 


(iv) 


No organizational involvement 


79.2 



More than three-quarters of the respondents had no organizational involvement 
in in-service programs. The organizational expf^rience of most of the 
remaining teachers was as group leaders or members of planning committees. 



secondary teachers were least involved in all organizational aspects; least 
involved as group leaders were Catholic teachers, and independent teachers 
were least involved as organizers and members of planning committees. 

Proportionally more country teachers were organizers, and more metropolitan 
teachers were members of planning committees. 

The second part of this question asked organizers to comment on the problems 
and benefits of their involvement. The main problems mentioned in order of 
frequency were: (i) lack of time, (ii) teacher apathy, (iii) red tape, (iv) 
trying to make prograrr ?levant to the needs of participants. The major 
benefits mentioned were . i increased understanding of (i) a particular top.ic 
area and (ii) the problems of other teachers. 



Question 8: Information about a new teaching idea may come from a variety 
of people or sources. Rank the sources of information listed 
below: 

(a) according to how freauently you have gained new teaching 
ideas from them over the past three years; 

(b) according to 'how helpful they have been to you in putting 
new teaching ideas into practice over the past three years. 
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Sources of information 


Rank 






(a) Frequency (b) Helpfulness 


(i ) A principal 




(ii) An inspector 


7 7 


(iii) Other teachers 


1 1 


(iv) A consultant from Curriculum and 




Research Branch 


6 6 


(v) A local adviser or regional 




consultant 


4 4 


(vi) In-service courses 


3 3 


(vii) Literature in education such as 




books or journals 


2 2 



Ranking was identical for Frequency and Helpfulness of new teaching ideas. 
It was apparent that personal reading and interaction with other teachers 
were valuable experiences for teachers. In-service courses were also a use- 
ful source of ideas but, as Ingvarson (1977) said, 'Persons held most 
responsible for educational leadership and innovation in their official 
capacity are apparently the least credible as sources of teaching ideas to 
teachers. ' 

There was some disparity between system and level rankings of the different 
sources. Technical teachers ranked CurricuUi^n and Research Branch 
consultants above regional consultants. Catholic teachers and primary 
teachers ranked in-service courses first or second, and reading third. 
Independent teachers ranked reading above other teachers in terms of help- 
fulness. 

Question 9(a): Briefly outline one or two changes that you made over the 

past tDo years in your teaching methods, or in your approach 
to teaching generally, that you consider to have benefi^r.^: 
your students. 



Number of respondents 
mentioning changes 


Total number of 
changes mentioned 


474 (76.7?^) 


739 



76 



Question 9(b): What lad yc:i to make each, of these changes' 



0* 



ERIC 





Reasons 


Number of times 
mentioned 


(i) 


Self-motivation (experience/better understanding 

of children/to obtain a better response/ 

j-i cca t-i v;f t inn with existino [DSthod of proQram) 


213 




In-service activities 


155 


(iii) 


Discussior. with other teachers/observaticn of 
other teachers 


122 


(iv) 


Reading/research/extra study 


71 


(v) 


Visiting consultants/local advisers/resuurce 


39 




persons 


(vi) 


Imposed change/pressure from external sources 
(introduction of new school policy, curricula, 
equipment/community or media criticism) 


34 


(vii) 


Principal's suggestion 


4 


(viii) 


Inspector's suggestion 


1 



The changes mentioned covered a wide variety of teaching methods. The most 
frequently mentioned were: the introduction of group work, individualized 
instruction, the use of audio-visual aids, encouragement of student 
initiative and experimentation, emphasis on basic skills, better organizat- 
ion of timetable, implementation of specific ideas in subject areas. It is 
interesting to note that the more often teachers attended in-service courses. 
Question 6(a), the more likely they were to make changes in their teaching 
methods (there was 38 per cent difference in changes made between 0 and 7+ 
courses attended). 

Following on from the previous question, it becomes even more apparent that 
the lost important infUipnces in the continuing development of a teacher 
are in-service education, interaction with other teachers, and reading or 
study However, this question, which listed no specific categories but 
left teachers free to give their own, revealed a? influence on development 
not previously mentioned - self-motivation, which heads the list of 
reasons for change. 



*This was an open-ended question 
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Question 11 : 



are i7v:,rf:it id in knoh^ing rjr vievs O;. the - 
in-'Service <'.ducazioy\ over the past t:^l'^^■ ; -^^r. 
the following (Statements please indicate ^Zr^e cxt 
'•ou aar^e or dr\3agvee. Space ic available . 



'lopr-.ent c 
each of 
t to which 



Strongly 
agree 



Aqree 



R espons e? 



opi m on 



Dis- 
agree 



Strongly 
disagree 



(i) In-service education has 
become no more relevant 
to the problems I face as 
a teacher. 



6.5 



22.4 



15.0 



Cotnnsnts . 
Relevant 

No more relevant 



- in specific areas, e.g. remedial, i 
based more on classroom application {it>} 

- courses and lectures too theoretical (26) 



9.7 



art/craft; 



(iiy A greater opportunity nov 
for me to participate i' 
service activities. 



.9 



43.0 



9.6 



2^.5 



5.8 



More participation 

j No greater 
j participation 

(iii) The approaches used within in- 
f service progranis have not 

improv-rd. 18.1 



due to increased funding, relief teachers, jetter 
facilities, more teachers centres (57) 
due to reluctance to leave class, shortage of 
relief, distance, other commitments (53) 



28.3 



38.0 



5.9 



6.9 



Convncn ts . 

Improved 
Not improved 



- fe-ver lectures, more teacher involvenent, organizers 
more professional (53) 

- not enough teacher participation, too many 
lectures (12) 



(iy) The variety of types of in-service 
programs now available is 
no greater. 1 -9 



13.6 



20.8 47.6 



10.1 



Conunerts . 
Greater variety 

No greater variety 



- in content and method, also in range of venues and 

length of courses (52) 
" increase in quantity but not quality (7) 



(v) In-service education has given me and 
my colleagues a new perception of our 
role as teachers and has consequently 
led to an improvement in the quality 
of education in our school. 8.5 



39.5 



23.5 



17.9 



^.3 



Comwen ts , 
Quality 



Perception 



- influenced slightly or not at all - in-service gives 
teachers some new ideas, nothing more (34) 

- helps teachers approach and cope with jjroblems 
better, developing self-evaluation, generating 
enthusiasm and a sense of sharing achievement, 
particularly in school-based programs (46) 

- does not give teachers a new perception of role, 
but enables theni to see r ole more clearly (15) 



8i 
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Trends 



r^vei. Primary teacher? were most convinced about increased rel'^vance and 
opportunities for participation. Secondary teachers were least convinced 
about relevance, increased participation and improved approaches. 

System, Catholic teachers felt most strongly that over the three years in- 
service education has become more relevant, and has given teachers a new 
perception of their role and that greater opportunities exist for teachers 
to participate. Inde;:endent teachers felt least strongly about the last two 
of the three aspects mentioned. 

Teachers responded positively rather than negatively to the development of 
in-service education over the past three years (an average of 45 per cent in 
positive responses, compared to an average of 28 per cent 'in negative 
responses). The main criticism expressed was that courses still tended to be 
too theoreti cal . 

The relatively h'lgh percentages in ihe 'No opinion* category may be attributed 
to tv/o factors - the number of teachers with less than three years' teaching 
experience who v/e/e unable to comment, and the confusion felt by some 
teachers about the meaning of the statements, particularly tne last one. 



Question 20(a) 



Appro xinateVj hou r.arjj timec dia^iyig 19 76 dia 'jou use a 
teachers centre ay: l/or education centre (for purposes iher 
than fcmal -jourscj for qnalificatior:.i)? 

(0) (1) (2-4) (5-9) (10+) 

55. 3'^ 12.9:. 18.2 - 5.8' . 



(b) 
(0 



Licea a cc }it.re^ [- 



4.2:, 

tease indicate u^hiak of the 
c to uou hu ticking the 



th- : io*r.':'r,-.' ^i^'^ted (b) do you consider to be 
)rtant contribut: tk r-f try: centres to teacher 



Rank 

(b)Use (c) Importance 



(i) For meetings of such groups as teachers unions, 
principals and vice-principals associations 

(ii) To borrow or use equipi^?'^' ^ such as TV, cameras 
and photocopiers 

(iii) To mix soc ially witl^. other teachers and swap 
ideas 

(iv) To gain access to new teachi ng materials or 
programs (curricula) 

(v) To attend a specific in-service course or 
meeting of the lecture t ype (other than a 
course f o a qi:Jl i ficati onT 

(vi) To make or adapt teaching m aterials with other 
teachers 

(vii) To work with other teachers on a specific local 
p roblem-solving effort related to school 
organi zatioi' or curricula 

^ 
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(d): If you have no. used a centv- please indicate which of 
■the follcDiyzg reasons best explauis your reason for not 
attending by ' :yking the adjacent sqiiares . 



Rank 


(i) 


I did not know that teachers centres or education 
centres were in existence. 


5 


(ii) 


I do not have easy access to a teachers centre or 
education centre. 


3 


(iii) 


Centres serve a useful purpose for some teachers, 
but they do not meet my needs. 


4 


(iv) 


I do not have the time to use the centres (because 
of teaching load or outside commitments). 


1 


(v) 


The function and activities of the centres are 
inadequately promoted. 


2 



(e): Please conr^eyzt, if jou wish, on trie present operation or 

vossiblc future functions of teachers jr education centres. 

Present operation. The most frequently mentioned comnent was that centres 
were operating successfully as resource and advisory centres, and as a much 
needed meeting point for educational and social interchange. 

Future function. There Should be full-time staff at centres, more equip- 
ment and better publicity. 

!bre than half the respondents i^ad not used a teachers centre in 1^76, and 
less than 10 per cent .ad been regular users (more than five times a year). 

It is interesting to examine the difference between the rankings by teachers 
of actual use of centres and the importance of the aspects listed. The 
aspects with a practical work focus (iv, vi and vi i ) all rank higher in 
imp<^rtance than use, and meetings or lectures (i and v) rank much lower in 
importance than use. 

It is apparent from the rankings of statement Q20(c)(iii) and the first comn^': 
in Q20(e) that a function of the centres which is greatly valued by teachers 
is the opportunity that they can presc it for informal professional and social 
interaction with other teachers. 

The principal reasons given by teacher, who did not use the centres were the 
lack of time, ease of access and adequate knowledqe about the centres. Com- 
plete ignorance of the existence of centres was rated highly as a reason for 
non-use by Catholic ^nd independent teachers - the latter also felt quite 
strongly that the centres dio not meet the needs of independent teachers. 
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Question 21(a): There are mr.y strategies for carrying out an in-service 

program. S'Or;<: of these are listed below. Please rate the 
potential r due to your professional development of each 
of the sti^iW-gies listed. 



Potential value {%) 

Con si derabl e Nioderate Si i ght KjJ^ 



(i) Short conferences (1-3 days, 
mainly lectures and discussion 
groups) 

(ii) In-depth curriculum study of 
materials development workshops 
(2-5 weeks release) with 
teachers from oilier schools 

(iii) WhoU term release to attend a 
twelve week course in a 
tertiary institution such as a 
teachers* college or university 

(iv) School-based activities which 
examine problems of organization 
and/or curriculum that face the 
staff 0"^ particular school 

(v) Long-term classroom-based 
action research programs with 
consultancy support, involving 
teachers in co-operative study 
and evaluation of their own 
teaching programs 

Teachers centre or education 
centre activities such as th^se 
which promote the growth and 
sharing of local curriculur 
innovations 

(vii) Ex tended series of meetings 
Tp.g. one night per week for 
^e^;ks) 

>iii^ ^^' 'Jentj'iJ, in-service education 



(b): Art there jj-'u other strategies that would be of "onsider 
abli holy's to '^nur professional development? 

The most frequently mentioned additional strategies were study leave and 
teacher exchange (^sUrstate and inter system) . 



41.2 38.0 

43.1 25.1 

34.7 21.9 
51 .0 28.0 

35.8 30.5 

22.8 36.6 

12.9 27.3 

25.2 28.0 



13.3 2.7 

16.5 8.0 

15.8 19.5 

12.5 3.7 

19.6 7.0 

26.2 6.9 

32.9 19.3 
21.1 17.7 
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L In-depth workshops and school-based activities were most favoured 

■ -M'nvry teachers and least favoured by secondary teachers. 

.ami Independent teachers are less enthusiastic than oiher teachers 
»oout most of the strategies. Catholic teachers are less supportive of 
whole term release and more supportive of teachers centre activities. 
Their opinions on residential courses are polarised. 

Course attendance. As might be expected, the more courses attended by 
teachers, the more enthusiastic they were about in-service strategies 
mentioned. 



All strategies listed, except one, elicited a highei positive ('Consider- 
able' plus 'Moderate') response than negative ('Slight' plus 'Nil') response. 
The exception was the extended series of meetings - it cojld be conjectured 
that a more favourable response might have been obtained f the example 
given had cited day rather than night meetings. 

The four strategies in wh.ch teachers could see the greatest potential 
val lie were short conferences, in-depth workshops, school-^based activities 
and classroom-based action research. The highest response rate in the 
'Considerable' value category was for school-based activities. 

Only moderate support was given to teacher centre activities, residential 
programs and whole term profj'^air.s . 



Question 22: Lifted beloi' ^rt^e flop zc<jortec cj' iK-.>ervice rt'O^-ryc^mj, 

Each aateioi'j is a tyi'^-' of tfainiyij or support truit .mti he 
provided foi' teachei\j. (IJor^j py*o^!rums raij h-2Vc heeyi }HZ3^:d 
IS i th i n ^ u ^ri o u I . ) 

In the first coluim: iridic^utc^ nc:ms of tiaks^ Driifn 
r c t ch''-s ai it'' t>i. ■ }:at'irr o'^ : a*s c s uc u ha Vc 



[ n the sc 'O > : d ao I :vnn p Icar-ii rvir- th e f ;*';».■ c^j t e;;o vie s j i 'On. I t o 

placi-\ V th c f : z^'- her 1 next' t n -Ji c.i tcp ■ t 'p that is ncc. !■ 
inpovtcDi to ,*ou. 



Courses 
attende^^ 



(. \ Rcink 



(i) 


Subject matter 


61 


7 


I 
1 


(ii) 


■eaching Tethodolugy 


45 


7 


2 


(iii) 


Curriculum development ^^x\6 organization 


40 


3 


3 


(iv) 


Resource provision and iillocation 


24 


4 


4 


(v) 


Management and organisation 


28 


3 


5 
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The frequency of course attendance runs almost parallel to the degree of 
importance accorded to each category. From this evidence it could be 
suggested that teachers are able to attend those courses which have the 
content emphasis they consider most important. 

Question 23(a): Have you been involved in any teacher development (in- 

service) activities -Hthin your sahool (other tnan regular 
staff meetings) ? 

Yes No 
6G.7% 35.5% 

(b): If Yes, rare the value of those activities listed below in 
which you have participated. 





(Dercentaqe 


Value 
of Yes 


respondents) 




Number of 
activities 




Cons i der- Moderate 
able 


Slight Nil 




(i) 


Short meetings (lunch- 
time or after school) 
held at intervals to 
discuss particular 
topics 


40.1 


41 .0 


14.5 4. 


5 


332 


(ii) 


Res -i dent ial conference 
f?r stcff 


22.8 


16.5 


8.7 52. 


0 


127 


(iii) 


Vholfc zj\r activity 
: staf'" htld ? t 
.."h-«ot c other venue 


A ^4 7 
-T J . J 


36.6 


14.4 5. 


7 


298 


(i-- 


• u 1 tar*. » 


26.1 


39.1 


24.4 10. 


4 


299 


(v) 


Interchange with or 
visits to other sch:ols 


33.0 


32.6 


19.3 15 


.1 


218 


1 (vi) 

» 

1 


Interaction with parents 
at in-service activities 


19. 1 


24.2 


25.3 31 


.5 


178 



Trends 

Level Visits from consultants were more liighly valued by primary than 
^condary teachers. Interchange with other schools was rated particularly 
highly by technical teachers. Interaction with parents was valued more 
highly by primary than secondary or technical teachers. 

sustem Proportionally more Catholic teachers felt that residential 
conferences and whole day/s activities were of considerable value. 

Area. Whole day/s activities sre more favoured by cour.try than 
metropolitan teachers. . 

O.J 
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Of all the school-based activities experienced by teachers, short meetings 
and whole day/s activities were the most highly rated (each with over bU per 
cent of 'Considerable' and 'Moderate' responses). Visits from consultants and 
interchange with other schools were rated of 'Moderate' value, but residential 
conferences and interaction with parents drew more negative than nositive 
res pons es. 

Question 24: rne Schools Cormissicn hue, identified several err: hinder i:hioh 

it vould like to see incorvoratrd into the Teacnci- :)r. ic Lovmeyzt 
( In-Service) Fi'Cjram. 

Indicate the degree to which u think each of the emphascr^ 
listed hclau has been inzlcmeyitcd in teacher acvelcrrr.ent 
activities over the vast three years, 

i::.ace is ai:ailcble wider ^ac^i emphasis for ^^u to ccmryznt on 
its potential value and, jr to make sujgestioKS about Jloi^ tJie 
idea could be developed. 



Deqreo of implementation 



Considerable Moderate Slight Nil Don t 

know 



(i) Representatives from both 
government and non-govern- 
ment school systems should 
have the opportunity to 
attend courses and serve 
on central and regional 
c^mi^i ttees . 



28.3 



2B.4 



15.0 K8 19.3 



Comments. . • • 4.u^ 

Teachers from all systems are actively participating; in the 

progr^n (33). , , , ^ n n9^ 

Inter-sy<^.tem idea being implemented only slowly or not at all u^J 
! Potentially a good idea, necessary for interchange or ideas and 
better understanding (33) 

(ii) Responsibility for adnii.'." 
isteriiig the "^eacher 
Development Program should 
be spread to regional and 
schoo'^ lo vols . 23 . 3 



35.0 



]4.9 2.6 



16.6 



Wurkirij vvell at regional/school level 119; 
! Tea.-.'iers la-^k time, resource-^., motivation to organize scr-'.^l level 

in-ser'^n:e (10) ^ n 4-- -^-^c 

Not working well if: all re-^r. or.s/not appropriate for all activities 

( 8) 

Potentially a good idea; locol activities are more relevant -.o 
cal needs (31) 
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Degree of implementatioTT 



Considerable Moderate SI ight Ni 1 Don' t 

know 



(iii) Organizers should encourage 
the active involvement of 
participants in courses, 
including the planning 

stages. 20.9 28.9 25.2 4.8 12.9 

Commen ts , 

. Already happening (11) 

. Not happening/ha^^f^ to implement because of time problem for 
teachers (26) 

. Teachers should be more involved in planning than they are (5) 
. Involvement essential to gain optimum benefit from course and 
ensure teacher needs are met (30) 

(iv) Provision should be made 
for the needs of certain 
i}ro\ip%i e.g. parents, 
ancillary staff, young 
teachers, isolated teachers, 
administrators, teachers of 
migrants. Aborigines and 
children with learnin^^ 

difficulties. 30.7 27.2 17.7 3.8 12.0 

Comments, /nr\ 
. More help should be given to specific groups wher^ needed (26) - 
particulary young teachers (9), parents (6), isolated teachers (5), 
teachers of migrants (5), teachers of children with learning 
difficulties (5), teachers of Aborigines (4) 

(v) The development of longer 
courses (2+ weeks) should be 

encouraged. 7.0 16.3 34.8 11.0 19.5 

Comments . 

. Can/does work well in particular areas, if practical and 
relevant to school needs; allows for interaction and in-depth 
study (27) 

. Not interested/waste of tin^/unnecessary (12) 
. Not happening where I am (9) 

. Hindering factors: replacement, disruption to classes u.id school, 
family commitments, too long to be away, not enough funding in 
regions (28) 

(vi) The development of more 

effective in-service methods 
and techniques should be 

encouro-ed. 26.2 31.8 17.1 3.8 10.9 

comments . 

. Methods have improved in particular wh^n active participation, 
discussion, and workshops are encoura^^ed, when teacher needs are 
researched, when school-based (28) 
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Degree of implementation 

Consi derable Moderate SI ight Ni 1 Don ' t 

know 



Coimnents (cont'd) . 

. Little change observed; there are more courses but they are not 

more effecti ve (9) 
. Essential to make in-service as effective as possible, tu help 

teachers cope with changes in education and society (21) 



Trends 

System. Catholic teachers are consistently more aware than independent 
teachers cT the implementation of the Schools Commission emphases. 

There a^e still teachers who are not aware of the nature of the Schools 
Commission's Development Program, and the group is not a small one - 11 to 
20 per cent of teachers ticked the 'Don't know' category for the six emphases. 
In the remaining categories, there were twice ->\r\y positive ('Considerable' 
plus 'Moderate') responses as negative ('Slight' i .us 'Nil') responses about 
the implementation of the Program. 

Respondents were a little less certain about the implementation of the 
participant involvement emphasis, and decidedly unsure about the implement- 
ation of the longer courses emphasis. This uncertainty was borne out in the 
comments on both these emphases. Many teachers were not convinced of the 
value of longer courses, and felt that teachers could not be expected to 
assume more responsibility in the operation of the Development Program, 
principally because of a lacK of time. 



Question 25: This ^section gives :fou an opvos*i unity -o make direct comnent 
on priorities and problems in Lhe area of in-service 
education as they relate to you2' cum teaching. 



Priori ties 


Number of 
comments 


. In-service is most valuable when dealing with specific 
areas of curriculum, practical ideas and materials 
development, helping solvt classroom problems 
. In-service should be school-based 
. Longer, more intensive courses/study leave 
. More vacation courses 
. Courses should be held in sc^ ^ol hours 
. Follow-up courses and assistance are important 


43 
15 
14 
12 
12 
9 


Problems 


. Release is difficult, because of lack of relief teachers, 

disruption to classes 
. Speakers/organizers ego-trippers, intellectual snobs, 

out of touch with ^ ; -r needs ^ . 


38 
2 
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Problems (cont'd) 




Number of 
comments 


. Poor communication 

and schools 
. Travel a problem - 


betv;een in-service committees 
should be more local activities 


22 
11 



The priorities and problems referred to by teachers concerned much the same 
issues as were mentioned by respondents to the 1974 questionnaire. The 
major priorities were considered to be that courses should be practical 
and relevant, and that the school-based format should be used more; the 
major problems were release difficulties and the tendency of speakers to be 
too theoretical and of organizers to ignore teachers' needs. A new problem 
mentioned in 1977 was the lack of adequate communication between committees 
and schools - perhaps teachers are more aware than in 1974 that things are 
happening in in-service education and want to be kept better inromied. 

Teacher Attribute Profiles 

Reasonably clear profiles of teachers, according to system and level, emerge 
from the responses. Non-government teachers are more ignorant about 
teachers c ntres, and they are reUctant to assume responsibility for the 
organization of in-service activities. Teacher training and school meetings 
are more important to their professional development than to that of govern- 
ment teachers. C?tholic teachers are responding magnificently to the 
Development Program and appear to be deriving considerable benefit from it. 
They were more aware of the implementation of Schools Commission emphases than 
other teachers and felt strongly that the Program encouraged their partici- 
pation and was increasingly relevant to classroom needs. In-service activities 
ranked ^'Vst or second with them as a motivation for change and a source of 
new ideas On tiie other hand, independent teachers derive less help from 
in-service activities, are more ignorant of Schools Connrnssion a-.ms, attend 
fewer courses and see less potential value in listed in-service strategies. 
They rely more on study and reading to aid their professional development. 

Primary teachers felt that in-service programs have become more relevant to 
their needs, and they are particularly enthusiastic about any kind of 
school-based activity, and appreciate the help of consultants. Primary and 
tfechnical teachers tend to be more involved with RISEC acti vi ties , whi le 
secondary teachers are more involved with VISEC activities. Secondary 
teachers attend fewer courses and are less prepared to become involved in 
organizational aspects. They are less onvinced than other teachers that 
courses have become more relevant, that approaches have improved and that 
there are some opportunities for part . :ipation. The one aspect of in- 
service education for which they express mo -e iupporr 'inn other teachers is 
large-scale one-day conferences. 

This summary should not end on a negative note for, despite variations 
between systems and levels, the questionnaire survey has shown that 
in-service education in general, and the Development Program in particular, 
is p^aying an increasingly important role in the professional development 
of teachers. 
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6 - TASMANIAN SURVEY OF COURSE PARTICIPANTS 

For several years, teachers in Tasmania have been encouraged to fill in 
feedback forms at the conclusion of in-service seminars. The standardized 
feedback form, refined slightly from year to year, contains ten open-ended 
questions (see Appendix VII). The forms were returned to the regional 
teachers centre, where they were filed and made available for perusal by 
organizers and administrators of the Development Program. No formal 
evaluation work had been done v/ith the collected data, but when the present 
study began, Martyn Cove, chairman of the State Development Committee, 
offered the data and the services of sonie of his staff as d contribution 
from Tasmania to the nation.^1 evaluation, it. wns decided to send a follow- 
up questionnaire to a :iau.pl-r of pai^ticipants who had filled in feedback 
forms in 1976. Anne Nus^> took the responsibility for the organization, 
collation and analysis of data, supervised by Jan Edwards in Hobart and 
Margaret Batten in Melbourne. 

RESEARCH DESIGN 

The original data comprised 493 feedback forms from participants in 60 
seminars held at the Southern Teachers Centre in Hobart from March to 
November 1976. Responses to the ten open-ended questions were classified. 
The categories developed for four of the questions, concerned with the 
effectiveness and outcomes of the seminars, were slightly modified and used 
as pre-coded questions in the follow-up questionnaire. 

The final version of the questionnaire contained nine questions - five 
derived from the follow-up forms, one new question on the seminars, and 
three more general questions on in-service education derived from the 
Victorian questionnaire. 

It was decided to use as the survey sample the participants in courses from 
which at least nine feedback forms had been received (it is Tasmanian policy 
to limit seminar attendance to 12-15 participants). This resulted in a 
sample group of 325 participants in 27 seminars. The participants came from 
a number of different schools. The seminars were of one to three days 
duration (mainly two days), and covered such topics as evaluating children's 
work, computing for administration, dance, developing playgrounds, motiv- 
ating lower ability children, classroom display and presentation, promoting 
Mteracy, infants and art. 

The questionnaires were distributed in June 1977, which was 6-15 months 
after ted& attended the original seminars. The san.ple number fell 

below 300, . teachers were no longer at their 1976 school address and 

could not be c.^.,cd. After follow-up letters and phone calls, 211 completed 
questionnaires were received, a resportse rate of over 70 per cent. 

The respondents were from the following levels and systems: 



Goverpr;eht schools 


- primary 


94 




- district high schools 


32 




- ser or high schools 


58 


Non-government schools 


- primary 


10 




- secondary 


7 


Education Department Branches/tertiary institutions 


JO 






211 



FEEDBACK FORMS, 1976 



Question 1: Has the seminar extended ov altered your thinking on the 
subject? 

Yes No 
95.9% 4.1?o 

The overwhelmingly positive response to this question would seem to indicate 
a high degree of satisfaction with seminars. Some of the teachers who 
expressed" dissatisfaction with the seminar itself were nevertheless pleased 
to have the opportunity to exchange ideas with other teachers. 



Question 2: Which areas did you think were valuaht and interesting from 
your point of view? s- 



Percentage 
of total 


Specific techniques and methods that couici be applied 
in the classroom 


28.0 


Practical sessions (workshops, excursions, displays) 


20.4 


Discussions with colleagues 


17.1 


Presentation and reorgani:ation of ideas 


12.6 


Lectures 


6.1 


Resource information 


5.8 


General approval (all areas) 


9.9 



Question 3: WJzich ideas did you f^el encouraged to implement in the 
classroom? 



Percentage"^ 

of total 

Specific practical suggestions and new kits 61.8 

Importance of leading children to freer expression, and to 

doing more for themselves 8.8 

New approaches and ideas in practical and intellectual fields 7.4 

Lesson and curriculum planning 4.3 

Acquisition of confidence/recognition of importance of 

communication 2.9 

General approval (all ideas) 15.0 



"*mrese percentaaes include multiple responses from some respondents. 
Omits are not given, and categories with less than five responses are 
not included. . . 
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Question 4: What oonetvaints make it difficult for you to implement new 
ideas ? 





Percentage 




of total 


Lack of time, lack of space 


35.1 


Lack of materials, facilities, finance 


30. S 


Restrictions imposed by school philosophy, senior staff 


10.8 


attitudes 


Classes too large/too diverse in ability 


9.0 


Lack of personal confidence, skill, knowledge 


7.8 


Lack of co-operation from staff and parents 


6.5 



Question 5: Do you feel there was -r ; ^ dir^cnssion of the Ideas 
booklet"^ by the princ; ^^tciff in your school? 

Yes No 

50.5^^ '^9,5.. 

This question was repeated in the 1977 questionnaire, with a similar 
response. Most of the teachers i ^.^ive negative answers to this question 
said that they had access to the ' okiet, but little or no reference was 
made to it by the principal. 

Question 6: In what way do you think tr.e seminar could have been improved? 



Percentage 
of total 


Longer time for course (for discussion, to 
<;tarted, to give more in-depth coverage of 


finish work 
specific areas) 


34.8 


More practical work, less theory 




15.9 


Visits to se^: ideas/methods in action (e.g 
open plan) 


playgrounds. 


9.8 


Small groups and more discussion time with 


colleagues 


6.4 


Booklists, and sources of materials 




6.1 


Wider representation from schooV: 




4.9 


General approval (could not be improved) 




22.3 



* Booklet sent to each school, containing details of seminars available in 
the Development Program. 
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Question 7: Here you given enough time to talk with your aolleaguea and 
the lecturer during this eemCnar? 

Yes No 
87. OX 13.0% 

Question 8: would you oonaider it desirable to have a follow-up session on 
the work done in this seminar? 

Yes No 
79.3% 20.7% 



Question 9: What form do you think that follcu-up session should take? 



Percentage 
of total 


Discussion session about implementation of ideas, sharing of 
problems 


40.2 


Workshops, practical se'isions 


14.9 


Study of seminar ideas in greater depth 


13.3 


Extension of seminar topic to related areas 


12.4 


Visits to schools to see ideas in action 


9.3 


Regular informal meetings of same group 


4.0 


Access to consultants and experts when back in classroom, and 
resource advice 


4.0 


School-based in-service discussions involving all staff 


1.9 


Question 10: Any other oorments? 


Percentage 
of total 


Most worthwhile experience 


54.5 


Gained new Ideas 


n.o 


Clarification of current knowledge and ideas through sharing 
Ideas with colleagues, and lectures 


10.4 


Good speakers who 'make me think' 


6.5 


Ran out of time 


5.8 


Repeat seminars should be held throughout State 


4.5 


Dealt with practical, not iust theoretical aspects 


3.9 


\ Inspired greater confl* mcc 


3.2 
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In responding to all questions dealing with the seminar and its effective- 
ness, teachers focused strongly on two factors whirh they considered to be 
essential components of successful seminars - practii^dl emphasis, relating 
ideas/approaches/methods to work that could be done or techniques employed 
in the classroom; and the opportunity for discussion of problems and ideas 
with other teachers. 

Another impor lant aspect of the seminars to teachers was that of course 
duration - they would have preferred more time (as part of the seminar, or 
as a follow-up session) to allow for examination of an area in greater 
depth. 

In the questions on follow-up improvements to the seminar, suggestions were 
frequently made for an expansion of the usual lecture/discussion or work- 
shop for.^at to include visits to schools to see ideas in action, and the 
creation of opportunities for further work and discussion. 

The main hindrance to the implementation in the classroom of ideas from 
seminars appeared to be the physical restrictions imposed on teachers, such 
as lack of space, facilities and materials. Other restraints were intro- 
duced through negative attitudes and lack of co-operation from some members 
of staff. 



QUESTIONNAIRE TO TEACHERS, 1977 

Question 1: In what ways has the sp.riinar influenced uour thinking or work 
in the classroom? 



Percentage 
of total 


(i) 


No lasting influence 


1 .8 


(ii) 


Gain in confidencs/rrotivation 


20.1 


(ill) 


Increased knowledge of subject area 


25.8 


(iv) 


ideas/i ifo*-mation not relevant to present situation, 
but may be of use in the future 


6.8 


(v) 


Have implemented ideas or methods in the classroom or 
plan to do so later this year 


28.4 


(vi) 


Have made use of information provided about resources, 
facilities, etc. 


17.2 



(There was an *Other' category in most questions, which has been omitted - 
the majority of responses to this item indicated a vague general approval.) 



Most '.n-service educators aim to produce changes in knowledge, skill, and/ 
or attitude. Three-quarters of the responses concerning the effects of 
seminars held in the previous year recorded gains or changes in these thre 
areas, and less than two per cent recorded no effect at all - altogether a 
extremely satisfying result for Development P^gram organizers. 
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Question 2: Which of the following categories describe the ideas you have 
implemented? (To be answered only if a positive response was 
given to Question 1 (v) and/or (vi);. 



Percentage of total 
1976 1977 


(i) 


Curriculuin/lesbon planning 


3.2 


11 .5 


(ii) 


Teaching aids or kits 


9.1 


13.0 


(iii) 


Development of student independence and 
freedom of expression 


9.5 


16.1 


(iv) 


New teaching methods or approaches 


43.3 


19.6 


(v) 


New insights that altered perception of the 
teacher's role and task 


1.2 


15.4 


(vi) 


Specific practical ideas 


34.1 


24.2 



It is interesting to compare the reactions of participants to a seminar and 
its outcomes imnediately following the seminar and about twelve months later, 
but it must be remembered that there is not a basis of tight experimental 
control - the question was open-ended on the first forni, and structured on 
the second (based on the categorization of the open-ended responses). 

In both years the major emphasis was on t?^" implementation of practical 
ideas and new teaching methods, but it seemed that other facets of the 
seminar exerted more of an influence as the year progressed so ti.at ihere is 
a more even pattern of response in the 1977 questionnaire. 

It is encouraging to note the increase in importance to teachers of insight 
into teaching role, surely one of the most valuable of possible outcomes of 
a seminar because of its potential for lasting effectiveness through 
continuing self-analysis. 

Question 3: Prom which area of the Beminar did you derive th'^ new ideas 
implemented? 







Percentage cf 


total 






1976 


1977 


(l) 


Lectures 


9.0 


11.8 


(ii) 


Workshops 


16.4 


15.8 


(iii) 


Excursions 


21.3 


8.5 


(iv) 


Discussion - as part of seminar agenda 


17.2 


20.9 


(v) 


Discussion - informally with other participants 


12.7 


16.2 


(vi) 


Di spl ays/demonstrations 


11.0 


16.9 


(vii) 


Range and availability of resources 


12.3 


7.1 


(viii) 


More effective Implementation of current school 


0.0* 


2.1 


facilities 



* The categories were established according to the responses of the orlglna 
sample not the reduced sample. ij 
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Planned discussions and workshops were important sources of ideas implemented 
in 1976 and 1977. By 1977, informal discussions and demonstrations were 
seen as more important as sources and excursions as less important. 



Question 4(a): Ax-e t^ere any constraints which have made i 
you to implement new ideas? 


t difficult 


for 




Yes No 
47.0% 53.0% 








(b): If Yes, in which of the following areas do 
apply? 


the constraints 


Percentage of total 
1976 1977 


(i) 


Lack of space/limitations of school design 


21 .4 


25.8 


(ii) 


Insufficient time/inflexible timetabling 


16.6 


14.1 


(iii) 


Lack of materials, facilities, finance 


30.1 


22.0 


(iv) 


Attitude of school administration 


10.1 


8.3 


(v) 


Staff resistance 


5.7 


2.4 


(vi) 


Large class size/ability of students 


8.3 


19.5 


(v^i) 


Feelings of personal inadequacy 


7.4 


5.9 


(viii) 


Inadequate knowledge of personnel and 
resources available 


0.4 


2.0 



Teachers responded to this question before they had returned to the classroom 
(1976), and some months after their return (1977). The expected and experi- 
enced constraints on implementation in the school situation were similar, with 
the most inhibitory factors being lack of space, time and materials. The 
constraints of large class size (participants indicated that it was this 
factor rather than ability of students which governed their response to this 
item) became much more important when teachers found themselves back in the 
actual teaching situation. 

The 1974 Victorian questionnaire to teachers included a similar question, 
and the results were much the same, except that large class size was less 
important to Victorian teachers and staff resistance and administrative 
attitudes were more important. 

Question 6(a): Was there any form of follow-up to the seminar? 

Yes No 
21.1% 78.9% 



(b): If No, would you hav ed some form of follow-up? 

'JO 



Yes No 
77.9% 22.1% 
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Question 6(c): Form of follow-up': 



(i) Extension of seminar - in-depth discussion 

of same ideas 
(ii) More seminars exploring area in breadth 
(iii) Discussion with participants on problems 
with implementation of ideas 

(iv) Informal meetings of same group on 
regular basis 
(v) School-based in-service discussions 
involving rest of staff 

(wi) Workshops 

(vii) Visits to schools to see ideas in acti ^n 
(viii) Access to consultants and experts 
(ix) Suimiary of significant issues on outcomes 
of seminars made available 



Experienced 

( ) 
1977 


Desi 

(, 

1976 


red 

) 

1977 


13.7 


6.3 


6.0 




18.3 


11 .3 


14.7 


42.4 


14.5 


2.9 


2.1 


4.4 


13.7 


1.0 


14.0 


2.9 


11.0 


1" 


13.7 


12.0 


"(8.2 


17.6 


4.7 


8.3 


15.7 


2.1 


10.6 



More than three-quarters of the participants ind^ 

the seminar and months ^^^er, that they jo^'g ""^^ ^ apparent in the 
up. This strong feeling on the part °J teachers was vv 
1974-76 Victorian evaluation project, in tne quesnonnd 1 1 
the studies of in-service programs. 

Th. responses ,n Tas..nia i"-;|',J=-4°-J'^S-t'E,ir;f'iSe:''a^::ny 
follow-up supp^t '?|i'-=J,5^,5??5''|;^,4eScrd foms of follow-up were access 
experienced. The most rrequentiy '^■^^^ . .. . which had quite a low 
to consultants and written seminar ^^P^^J^' Js^^ exi-Senced, further 
rating in desired forms Pjr^J^^ Jjf .^^"J^^-ts to Thools. They would 
discussion sessions with Parti'=^P^"ts ana vis o gchool-based in- 
have liked more workshops than were made available^ S^^^^^ 
service discussions were ^^rely r^ntioned in the inin p 

r:^^'^ SrppSa^wJn iff"efed"rs an^lternative in the 



quest 

school / ' 

structured second questionnaire 



to schools to see ideas in action. 

T^efollowln, three questions we^U^en fro. the 1977 Vi^ 



jS:"e;°rIn'rti:!%n?thr'coS.nat,on of lli^ht and 'Nir categories as 
negative responses. 
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Question 7: 



yl teacher's professional developnent may be influenced by a 
variety of factors. Decide hou important the following factors 
have been in your professional development. 



! 






Importance ( 


%) 








Considerable 


Moderate 


Slight 


Nil 


(i) 
(ii) 


Original teacher train- 
ing 

In-service courses 


40.3 
37.0 


30.8 
40.8 


18.0 
17.5 


4.7 
0.9 


(iii) 


Other meetings of 
teacher groups out- 
side the school 


24.2 


30.3 


25.1 


11.4 


(iv) 


Formal study, research, 
professional reading 


37.0 


35.5 


17.5 


3.3 


(v) 


Assistance from 
visiting consultants 


8.1 


28.4 


31.3 


20.4 


(vi) 


Formal or informal 
meetings within the 
school to discuss 
educational topics 


35.5 


35.1 


17.1 


6.2 



In-service courses were given the highest positive response by Hobart 
teachers although the highest response rate in the •Considerable" category 
0 2 ia^ for o"rf5inal telcher training; study ^"^ rea ing was ra ed cond 
in importance. Consultants and teacher groups have the least influence on 
these teachers' professional development. It should be noted however that 
JSr fhele tSo factors, irore than any of the others, a N 1 response can mean 
no experience (as opposed to no helpful experience) of the factor. 

In the Victorian questionnaire survey, the ratings were roughly similar to 
JUose in tSe TasmSnian survey, except that in-service courses were rated 
lower in Victoria and school meetings higher. 

Additional factors of importance to professional development mentioned by 
a of teachers in both States were a teacher's own experience and 

self-analysis, and discussion and interaction with other teachers. 
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Question 8(a): There are many strategies for carrying out an in-senHne 

program. Some of these are listed beloi). Please rate the 
potential value to your professional development of each of 
the strategies listed. 



Potential value 
Cons 1 derabl e Moderate S1 1 ght Ni 1 



(i) Short conferences (1-3 days, 

mainly lectures and ^ ^ 

discussion groups) 38.9 38.9 15.2 0.9 

(ii) In-depth curriculum study or 
materials development work- 
shops (2-5 weeks release) 
with teachers from other 

schools 51.7 28.; 10.0 3.8 

(iii ) Whole term release to attend a 
twelve-week course in a 
tertiary institution such as a 

teachers' college or university 35.5 20.9 19.9 11.4 

(iv) School-based activities which 
examine problems of organizat - 
ion and/or curriculum that face 

the staff of a particular ,^ ^ , . 

school 53.1 25.6 10.0 1.4 

(v) Long term classroom-based 
action research programs with 
consultancy support, involving 
teachers in co-operative study 
and evaluation of their own 
teaching programs 

(vi) Teachers centre or education 
centre activities such as those 
which promote the growth and 
sharing of local curriculum 
innovations 



40.3 31.8 14.2 3.8 



28.9 45.5 14.2 0.5 



(vii) Extended series of meetings 

(e.g. one night per week for . , « 

ten weeks) 5.2 28.0 34.1 19.9 

(viii) Residential in-service _ 25 1 16 1 

education programs '3.3 ju.15 ^d. i id.i 

(ix) Vacation/weekend courses at ft 17 i 

teachers centre or schools 10.4 30.3 JU.b i/.i 



Teachers placed most importance on short conferences, longer workshops and 
school -centred activities* and least importance on vacation/weekend courses, 
residential courses and extended series of meetings. 
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In the tons iderable* category, school-based organizational and curriculum 
activities were given the highest rating, and longer workshops the second 
highest. The same response patterns appeared in the Victorian questionnaire 
survey. 

The strategies of greatest potential value to teachers were those which 
related directly to their work in the classroom. The ubiquitous short 
conference stubbornly retains its popularity. This is particularly 
interesting in a question concerning potential value - in other contexts 
the short conference may be preferred because it minimizes inconveniences 
such as replacement and class disruption, but here a response could be 
given without reference to these factors, and the short conferences were 
still given a high rating. The respondents' judgment must have been made 
on the basis of past experience, and certainly short conferences dominate 
the in-service calendar. Therefore a high ranking must indicate that 
teachers have found short conferences to be of considerable benefit and 
value, despite the criticisms expressed by some educators. 

Additional strategies mentioned by teachers that would be of value to their 
professional development were teacher exchange, visits to other schools 
and study leave. 

Question 9{a): Have you been involved in any teacher development (in- 

service) activities within your school (other than regular 
staff meetings)? 

Yes No 
63.2% 32.8% 

(b): If YeS:, rate the value of those activities listed helow 
in which you have participated. 









Value 


(%) 






Considerable 


Moderate 


Slight 


Nil 


(i) 


Short meetings (lunch-time 
or after school) held at 
intervals to discuss 
particular topics 


48.3 


33.1 


17.2 


1.2 


(ii) 


Residential conference for 
staff 


33.3 


29.6 


22.2 


14.8 


(iii) 
(iv) 


Whole day/s activity for staff 
held at school or other venue 

Visits from consultants 


49.3 
20.2 


32.5 

46.4 


n.7 

21.4 


6.5 
11.9 


(v) 


Interchange with or visits 
to other schools 


51.6 


35.9 


4.7 


7.8 


(vi) 


Interaction with parents at 
in-service activities 


45.2 


19.0 


14.3 


21.4 
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Almost two-thirds of the respondents in Hobart, as in Victoria, had been 
involved in some school -centred development activity - an encouragingly high 
percentage. Although activities involving consultants and part^^ts, and 
residential conferences were given the lowest ratings by HoJ^rt teachers, 
they were still considered to be of value by respondents (the 'Considerable 
plii 'Moderate' percentages were all about 60 per cent). I" Victoria, the 
rated value of these activities was more negative than positive. Hobart 
SacSer^ give highlit rating to inter-school visits, which are an acknowledged 
and important part of the Tasmanian Development Program and properly organ- 
ized with assistance provided {financial and advisory) if required. 
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7 . DISCUSSION 



Certain patterns of response emerged from the two questionnaire surveys which 
were consistent with the information gathered from development committee 
members and teachers in other parts of the report. The patterns concerned 
course content and method preferences, and influences on teachers' profession- 
al development. 

The content areas which teachers found most useful were subject knowledge and 
teaching methods or techniques. This was shown to be a growing trend in the 
Victorian survey in which support for these types of courses increased by 
15 percent from 1974 to 1977. 

The two adjectives most cormionly used by teachers to describe the ideal 
in-service activity were 'practical* and 'relevant'. It was the practical 
sessions (such as workshops and demonstrations) that were constantly praised 
by teachers for providing them with ideas, techniques and materials which 
could be used in the classroom. Course lecturers who took a theoretical 
approach unrelated to classroon' practice were constantly criticized by 
course participants. School-centred teacher development was frequently 
mentioned as an excellent strategy for ensuring that an in-service activity 
had practical application and was relevant to the work situation of the 
participants. 

It is evident from teachers' comments and from attendance figures for Program 
activities thst teachers were taking advantage of the increased in-service 
opportunities currently available and that teachers believed that in-service 
education wds making a significant contribution to their professional 
developmr - 1. 

In many social contexts, the peer group exerts a strong influence and teacher 
developnent is no exception. Teachers perceived the influence of other 
teachers as a potentially beneficial factor in a variety of devel opniental 
situations. Discussion with other teachers about common interests and 
problems was cited as one of the principal benefits of in-service courses, 
and ideas that were implemented in the classroom after a course were often 
derived from these discussion sessions, both fonnal and informal. Respondents 
to the Victorian questionnaire made it clear that discussions with other 
teachers both inside and outside the in-service context were responsible for 
bringing about changes in their teaching. 

Another factor identified by Victorian respondents as a driving force in the 
implementation of change was sel f-nrati vation . This was linked to in-service 
courses by Tasmanian respondents who identified as an important course 
outcome new Irsights that altered their perception of their teaching role. 
This insight or renewal or stimulation was frequently mentioned by teachers 
as an effect of in-sp'^vice education. 

Like 'other teachers', consultants were mentioned in a variety of development 
contexts but their contribution received a mixed reaction. In the question- 
naire surveys, consultants were low on the list of useful contributors to 
professional development and were considered to be of only moderate value 
in school-based activities, in course follow-up sessions and as sources of 
new ideas. In discussions with teachers^ many examples were given of 
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consultants who played a vital role in development work. New demands are 
being nwHe on consultants in the new development scene, and more thought 
should be given to selection and training procedures. 

All the factors discussed so far elicited similar responses from the 
respondents in the two surveys. There were a few areas in which responses 
differed which, in the light of other information in the report, seemed 
to stem from differences in State emphases or a general split in teacher 
opinion. Inter-school visits and teacher centre activities are examples 
of the first category. Inter-school visits are an established part of the 
Development Program in Tasmania and were given top value rating in a list 
of school-based activities by Tasmanian respondents to the questionnaire; 
in Victoria, where visits are more an incidental part of the Program, 
teachers rated their value as moderate. Teachers centre activities were 
rated more highly as an in-service strategy by teachers in Tasmania, where 
the centres are the hub of the Development Program, than by teachers in 
Victoria, where more than half of the questionnaire respondents had not 
visited a centre in the preceding twelve months. 

Two issues that brought differing responses from the two questionnaires, 
and on which teachers in general seem divided, were the .luration of courses, 
and the residential format. The courses attended by Tas^nanian respondents 
were mostly of two days' duration, and the most frequently mentioned suggest- 
ion for course change was for a longer period of time; the one-day course 
was the most popular of the listed course durations for Victorian teachers. 
Many teachers are ambivalent about course duration - a one-day course 
often avoids the recognized problems of class disruption and teacher replace- 
ment, but this short duration does not allow for intensive study, extended 
discussion or alternative approaches to a topic. 

Teachers also feel ambivalent about residential courses. Residential 
activities for school staff were given a higher rating by Tasmanian respond; 
ents while Victorian respondents gave a more positive response to residential 
courses for teachers from different schools, but in neither case did the 
residential format rate highly in comparison with other in-service strategies. 

Vet many instances were quoted by teachers outside the surveys of effective 
in-service courses whose success had been largely attributed to their 
residential format. 

The last two paragraphs have highlighted one of the dangers of using 
questv-naire data in isolation. Teachers' attitudes to in-service issues 
are often complex and many- faceted, and it is important to use a variety of 
evaluation techniques to collect information, in the hope that the composite 
picture thus presented will be a realistic one. 
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PART THREE: IMPLEMENTATION OF SCHOOLS COMMISSION EMPHASES IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 

The fourth project objective was 'to determine tho extent 
to which the operation of the Program incorporates the 
emphases of the Schools Commission'. Six emphases wvre 
listed (the second emphasis had been divided into two 
parts for the purposes of this report). Information and 
opinions about the emphases and associated issues (given 
in Appendix II) were collected from development committee 
members and teachers, whose responses are summarized in the 
following chapters. Each chapter ends with a discussion 
which summarizes the major points of the chapter, includes 
any new information received after initial responses were 
collated, and makes some evaluation judgments about the 
issues under discussion. 

The Schools Commission emphases discussed are: 

(i) the inter-system character of the Program; 
(ii) devolution of administrative responsibility; 

(iii) involvement of participants at all stages of 
planning and implementation of in-service 
acti vitie-.; 

(iv) broadening the base of the Program to include 
ancillary staff, parent*^, community; 

(v) development of longer courses; 

(vi) provision for needs of specific groups; 

(vii) development of more effective in-service methods 
and techniques . 
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« - INTER-SYSTEM CHARACTER CF THE PROGRAM 



Since the publication In 1973 of the report of the I ntenm Committee and 
the subsequent formation of the Schools Comission. some of 
the basis for the Development Program have changed and new directions have 
been taken. One non-negotiable principle that has remained s the Inter- 
system basis of conmlttee and course operation. 

The general response of comnittee members to this emphasis was overwhelm- 
ingly positive. There was variation only in the degree of approbation 
accorded, from 'works well' to 'the greatest innovation of the Schools 
Coitmlssion' and 'has reversed one hundred years of history . 

In some ways, it was easy for all systems to declare support for the inter- 
svstem principle - easy for education department people, as the dominant 

p In the partnership, and easy for independent and Catholic school 
people, who were being officially acknowledged in the in-service area for 
?hl fi^rtlme. All groups have had to overcome hostility, ignorance and 
complacency, and tr learn the arts of compromise and concession A major 
source of difficulty lay in the position and power of the education 
departments which were not only infinitely superior in numbers and 
experience, but also contributed administrative expertise and hardware 
from their own resources. The teacher development programs that were 
ImDTemented would not have survived without education department support. 
U w^hard for thS department sector not to take advantage of ts pos ion 
of -strength, and hard for the non-government sector to come to terms with 
the potential and actual power of this mono! ith. 

In the context of the Development Program and the opportunities it Provides- 
for professional development, the independent school sector is generally 
acknowledged to labour under a disadvantage. As a system, it 1S an 
•aSft?ative fiction' with no official base to provide policy decisions 
oS the one hl^d or support services on the other. However, a real attempt 
SSs bleS^de to Remedy this deficiency - all State conpiittees. except for 
Tasmania, have "ow appointed full-time liaison officers responsible for the 
JlTrS natlo^ and prS^tion of teacher development in the Independent sc ool 
sector Independent schools associations have also assumed some responsib- 
ility in teacher development to compensate for the lack of an organized 
system. 

In all States, the non-government sectors have welcomed the opportunity to 
iJrt cipate In the administration and operation of the Deveopment Program, 
llso^ States It has been a passive participation, particularly where there 
hSve^en strong and creative education r^epartment people on comnittees. but 
in other States there has been a more ever, input to the Program. 

South Australia has a history of ^nter-syste.' co-operation. J^the Schools 
Comnlsslon Program has fomallzed integration . with freer "«vement of 
personnel between systems. According to a memi-er of the New South Wales 
executive, 

the inter-systea character of the Program is now accepted as a 
Mtter of course. It is also accepted that the co -.rlbutlon of 
services by the Department Is not an attempt to take over. 
Victorian comiBlttees have appointed several non-government people as chair- 
men of executive or general conwlttees. 

/ 'J 'J 
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INTER-SYSTEM PRINCIPLE AT COMMITTEE LEVEL 

Committee Respons::s 

There Is greater variation between regional committees than between State 
conmlttees In the working out of the inter-system principle. All State 
conmittees have balanced representation and all voices can be and mostly are 
heard. Some executive conmittees are working particularly well as equal 
Oartners. There seems to be a general consensu? that, as a result or tne 
Inter-system character of the Program, there h?s been an opening up of the 
deoartment, a breaking down of prejudices and increased understanding and 
co-operation between systems, spreading beyond the area of teacher develop- 
ment: A Catholic representative on the Tasmanian State committee corrmented 
on the good working relationship that had been established - I have worked 
on many - wiittees, and this is the best'. 

Greater variation in operation at the regional committee level is evident, 
ranging from examples of complete inter-system co-operation to the non- 
existence of a regional conmittee (which happens in Queensland, where in 
some areas the Regional Director assumes responsibility for teacher develop- 
ment). In some regional conmittees the decision-making falls mainly to the 
government representatives, although the non-government people can influence 
the decisions. 

In two regions it was remarked by membe.s that there was lack of liaison. 
nSt between systems, but between the primary and secondary schools divisions 
of the education department. Another regional committee member, who had taught 
in both government and non-government schools, felt that the barriers 
existed between schools as individual entities, not as representatives of 
systems . 



INTER-SYSTEM PRINCIPLE AT COURSE LEVEL 



Coimittee Responses 



Overall, proportionately more courses have been initiated by State system 
teacNTS and. in ^Ine with this, attendance at courses by State system 
teachers is proportionately higher than by teachers from other systems. 
(The exception to this general trend is in South Australia where proportion- 
ately more Catholic teachers initiate courses.) In some regions, even where 
all systems are represented, participation by independent school teachers 
?s noJ-existent. In contrast'catholic system participation is sometimes 
high, particularly in primary programs held out of school hours. 

Catholic representatives on committees spoke of the importance of the 
Schools Colission Development Program to Catholic teachers. Previously, 
non-govertiment teachers attended in-service courses only by invitation but 
now they^lere on an equal footing with government teachers and were being 
seen 'as contributors as well as receivers'. 

Conmittee members in general seem to regard this »"P;asis as being 
resDonsible for widening the horizons of teachers, strengthening conmon 
SnS" booft morale.^ However, the- =.re mostly conments Jr°"' "^^lifj^^^'^^ " 
Two tMcher representatives, from goveM.-.ant schools, made the following 
remarks: 

Ho 
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We really only pay lip-service to the inter-system part - It is 
actually a department affair. 

The inter-system principle is functioning in reality as well as 
in policy. However, It hasn't really altered things at all. The 
divisions between systems are historical and deep - we are now 
just meeting on neutral territory. 

Some corrmittees have intA"^duced a policy of joint planning of courses. This 
was intended to encourage more active participation from non-government 
teachers, and to ensure that course objectives were relevant to all systems. 
In general, cofimittee members were enthusiastic about the policy, and felt 
that courses planned by an inter-system committee were proving to be the 
most successful of all. One committee member (from Western Australia) felt 
that not enough consideration was given to whether joint planning was 
appropriate for all courses. 

The increasing trend to force jointness of planning could be both 
counter-productive and artificial. 

Concern has been f:xpressed at central committee level, particularly by 
Catholic representatives, that the inter-system rules of the Program are 
too rigid, and that the needs of the particular systems are neglected. 
Courses such as those for teachers of migrants and for administrators, in 
both of which system needs are different, have been bmes of contention at 
committee meetings and one real source of non-government bitterness and 
frustration. There has also been exploitation of the principle by some 
groups who use appropriate words, to ensure sanction for their submissions, 
which cloak a blatant one-system applicability. 

A comnent made by a government system representative on the New South Wales 
central conmittee is significant. 

We have beer at pains to emphasize the inter-systcm charncter of 
the Program, and a lot of value has come out of it. There have 
been problems - because we are not prepared to compromise on 
jointness, we may have sacrificed some good programs. 

Teacher Responsos 

Teachers were generally more concerned to express opinions about the content 
and format of in-service courses than about the participants and their back- 
grounds. Non-government teachers, particularly those from Catholic schools, 
were more aware of the inter-system nature of the Schools Commission Program 
than teachers from government schools. One government school teacher 
commented: 

Personally I haven't picked up any clues from people from other 
systems because you're only with them for a short time, but it s 
l^ood to be t iere together, mixing and breaking down barriers. 

This generalized feeling of approval for the inter-system basis of the 
Program is supported by the remarks from teachers in the Victorian question- 
naire survey - three-quarters of the comments on this emphasis were positive 
teachers felt that it was working well, that it was a good idea, beneficial 
to all teachers, necessary for greater understanding and a freer inter- 
change of ideas between systems. / j t 
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A number of teachers from govertiment schools did not realize that the 
Schools Corimission Program was based on the inter-system principle A 
teacher from a Catholic school said there were still pockets of anti-non- 
government school feeling - 

a feeling that in-service is the right of government teachers, and 

a privilege for non-government teachers- 

Cormients made on the lack of participation in the Program by teachers from 
independent schools related to the quality of courses, the need to justify 
time and expense, and the problems of replacement. 

Some of the Independent school teachers may have been discouraged 
from continued attendance at seminars because they went along with 
high hopes to a seminar early in the Program, and they were dis- 
appointed and vowed never to go again. 

There is a real pressure on the independent school teacher to 
produce something as a result of attendance at a course because it 
has cost the school a certain amount of money, and if nothing comes 
out of it, the principal may be reluctant to approve attendance 
next time. 

The small non-government primary schools are the most disadvantaged 
they are so insular, and really need the contact with other 
teachers, but find it very difficult to get out to courses because 
of the lack of replacement funds. 

An interesting point was raised in several of the teacher groups: it was 
felt that the inter-level (e.g. primary and secondary) rather than Ue 
inter-system nature of some courses had more impact on teachers. They said 
it was important to be exposed to different viewpoints from both speakers 
and participants, particularly in those States where the K-12 (kindergarten 
to Year 12) concept cf continuous education was being introduced. 



DISCUSSION 

Towards the end of the evaluation project, a questionnaire (Appendix VI) 
was sent to system representatives in the States (mostly central corimittee 
members, many of whom had already been interviewed) to try to probe more 
deeply the implications of the inter-system principle in the Development 
Program. Much of the information in the discussion that follows was 
derived from these questionnaires. 

In New South Wales, non-government representatives on the central corimittee 
felt that they, and the groups they represented, were given every 
opportunity to influence the policy decisions of the corimittee, although the 
operation of the Development Program became the responsibility of education 
department personnel. This has been an undeniable asset - the provision by 
the education department of the administrative facilities of its decentral- 
ized regional network has been, in the words of one non-government corimittee 
member, 

of paramount importance in moving the decision-making down to local 
levels. 
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However, this situation can create certain difficulties. 

One problem is that non-government personnel are usually not aware 
of departmental structures and activities, and are usually not 
working full-time in the field of teacher development. This means 
they are often not in a position to follow through policy decisions 
and by leaving the executive functions to the 'professionals' 
(usually department officers) there is a resultant departmental 
bias in the Development Program. (country non-government committee 
member) 

A no n- government central committee member in New South Wales developed and 
conwented on a model (Figure 6) 'outlining areas of interest to government 
and non- government schools with respect to teacher development'. 



I 



Areas appropri- 
ate to govern- 
ment schools 
only, e.g. 
industrial 
policy of 
Director- 
General . 



II 



Areas of 
general 
educational 
interest but 
reflected only 
in government 
schools, e.g. 
one-teacher 
schools. 



Ill 



Areas of 
general 
educational 
interest 
reflected in 
ALL schools. 



IV 



Areas of 
general 
educational 
interest, but 
reflected in 
non-government 
schools only, 
e.g. boarding 
schools . 



V 



Areas 

appropriate 
to non- 
government 
schools only, 
e.g. religious 
doctrine . 



FIGURE 6. AREAS OF INTEREST IN TEACHER DEVELOPMENT, NEW SOUTH WALES 

It was pointed out that Areas I and V were the concern of individual systems 
and consciously avoided by the State development committee when considering 
applications. It was felt that Area III was being well covered, and with 
increasing sophistication, in New South Wales. Area II naturally shows 
departmental influence - 'the structures are understood and the program 
adjusted to it'. It was about Area IV that some concern was expressed, 
where decisions were often made which were favourable to government rather 
than non-government schools - 'Some would argue that "the tail shouldn t 
wag the dog". It's a debatable point'. 

The same response pattern in conmittee decision-making was remarked on by 
a non-government regionrl committee member. 

At a committee level there does exist some unintentional emphasis 
for concerns that affect the government school system which may 
tend to dominate the decisions of the committee, e.g. a course for 
clerical assistants/teacher aides which could only apply to the 
government school system. Non-government system representatives 
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have no objection to the proposal and funding of such a course, 
recognising this as a legitimate system need. System needs 
lni??ated Sy non-govemment representatives however sometimes evoke 
a greater degree of critical examination by committee members. 
This is particularly so If a course Is directed towards an 
exploration of values. 

This is, however, a small part of conmittee work and thinking. The same 
menter corSnted favourably on the general attitude of the conmittee 
?!Sards thTinter-systen, principle. (The chairman referred to in the 
following quotation is an education department administrator.) 

There Is a definite cognizance of the unlqu jR^^lb of both systems 
and a deliberate attempt to Integrate the govrernratnt and non- 
government systems, on the part of the chairman in particular. He 
shows a contluuittg sensitivity towards this particular situation. 

A member of the New South Wales central committee conmented on the value of 
the Development Program to independent school teachers. 

The group of schools which I represent Is very diverse in Its 
general and educational philosophy ... All of these schools, 
however, do feel somewhat Isolated, and support from the rest of 
the educational system and the In-servlce network has given them an 
opportunity for closer dialogue with other types of schools. 

Rpnre^entatives from the non-government sector in Queensland referred to a 
SmicuUy I-mp^icU in the administrative structure, linked with the depart- 
ment of education and experienced by many States. 

There are continuing problems concerning the flow of funds from the 
Treasury, i.e. the constraints of State department regulations. The 
problem, however, is more legal and political than educational, 
although once again it is the education depa. tment P'^^Pj^ "^'^ 
cope most easily as they are familiar with the complexities of the 
structure . 

OnP reoresentative mentioned that some early assumptions by Education 
SeparK' tiff members regarding course structures and communications 
r^NCPd difficulties, for example, no involvement by the non-government 
Sao? in p aSning 5 Z 12 w^ek long-term courses. This early departmental 
Sinince Sas countered to a certain extent by the presence of non-govern- 
JSSI JSo^Sntatives on various committees formed to deal with aspects of 
S ltev?Sn? Program - 'By strong articulation and constant examination 
oJ DeparS-inn?lS3 thr-its, the non-government organization can have a 
modifying influence in sorie areas'. 

?Se chlilin^rof the State committee (all chairmen are elected each year) has 
alSaJs S a departmental officer. hr;t the chairman of the executive 
connittee has always been a non-gove; ^.^^nt representative. 

In South Australia, both government and non-government l^epresentatives spoke 
of the positive benefits of the inter-^)jB^m nature of the Program 
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We are proud of the high degree of co-operation between the systems 
here. 

The Development Program has become a catalyst for inter-system 
co-operation in South Australia. 

A non-qovernment representative on a regional committee had also been a 
member of the inter-system conmittee which had P'-e^J^d this one and he 
feU that non-government representation was now accepted as a right, not 
just a 'grace and favour' gesture. 

Non-9overnment representatives in Tasmania acknowledged that the Education 
Department had a very strong influence in the Program, but felt that this 
was j unified because it represented the largest group of teachers in the 
State, and in any case the needs of all teachers were similar. Tne 
pemlnent officers in the services and development section of the Education 
Department acknowledge that th;.y are in the power group in the State 
Development Cotmiittee to whom all other groups refer for advice and 
assistance. Because they are situated at the Southern Teachers Centre, the 
hub of in-service activity, they see themselves as development comriittee 
oeoDla rather than department people - the department is head office , 
located el severe, and not likely to exert an influence contrary to Schools 
io™ ssion g^^del nes. It was said that everybody on the State committee 

hand in policy-making. A cormiittee member elaborated on this remark - 

The chairman will decide priorities (which receive full and open 
discussion in committee), but matters that he does not regard as 
priorities are not put before the committee. Other members could 
bring these matters up, hut they do not have sufficient background 
knowledge to defend their position. 

The same member felt it was useful to have the inter-system structure there 
laU nS fra breakthrough to occur, 'but at the moment we are jus playing 
aames' The situation is unlikely to change while the departmental 
inUiaiives continue to be successful, and the non-government sector remains 
accepting and satisfied. 

In Victoria, all systems felt that there was good integration and inter- 
Jha e of 0 inion In the central committee, where the discussion foe ed 
upon issues rather than allocations. Some dissatisfaction was expressed b^^ 
non-government members with the systemic committees ""^ich rated applications , 
because decisions wet* made in these comnittees to rate in a certain way - 

The constituencies are very partisan, and yet they must be given a 
voice. 

The partisanship was as evident within the Department as outside it. 

The department is a paradox because it houses extremes; its three 
divisions range from radical to very conservative. 

Sneaking for the independent school sector, a member said that the Catholic 
•?hool people were easy to deal with, flexible, and open in discussion, but 
..hat dealing with Department people could be frustrating - 

A matter is brought up, and there is a silence and they ^mile at 
each other because there's something under the table that can t be 
spoken about. / i j 
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Nevertheless the member felt that there was no real conflict between the 
systems, because the Education Department was generally sympathetic to the 
inter-system principle. 

A Victorian Catholic representative felt that the Catholic system, with its 
decentralized structure, exerted most influence J^^^J- i,^" ctors 

regions, much depended on inter-personal relationships. District inspectors 
were kev figures with considerable influence, and if a good working 
^e?It?oJship coulS be established, a flexible and interesting program would 
be developed. 

A different situation was reported in Western Australia, where there was 

joint dialogue and declslon-tnaklng at central l^vel. but none at 
t^:glonal level. 
There have been some problems at central committee level - 

If the Education Department opposes a proposal. It Is not adopted. 
In the early stages It was sometimes found that a proposal was a 
fait accompli before non-government schools became aware of it; 
but this difficulty seems to have been overcome. 

The prevailing feeling, however, is that 

there is a very acceptable spirit of jointness at the moment in 
Western Australia, with constant consultation between the systems. 

The venture into joint planning of courses had resulted in a certain amount 
of disillusionment in Western Australia. The planning committees tend to 
lack unity of purpose - 

Representatives feel obliged to support the inter-system principle 
and their ovm group needs. They bend over backwards being toleiant, 
so that everbody's hobby horse is being accommodated. 



Despite concerted efforts, particularly at central level, to make the inter- 
svstem principle work in practice, the results have been uneven, though 
fairly J^edictable. Non-government teachers have generally been slater to 
respond to the Development Program, as attendance figures show. Because 
most courses are short in duration, interaction between teachers from 
^ffere^J systems has been minimal and at a superficial leve - The inter- 
svstan orinciple is best exemplified in the workings of development 
cSutees" cSrta nly at central level, often at regional Jevel. where there 
harJeen a real broadening of horizons and .-n increase in tolerance, undcr- 
s?IndinS. and appreciation. There is no pat answer to the vexed question 
of dStmental influence. On balance, it must be regarded a/ a positive 
influence. Apart from the obvious advantages of the administrative 
structSS and expertise provided by education departments, their influence 
harSre^irincreased the chances of Schools Conmission philosophies being 
i^ll^nted -^nj departmental officers in the regions have given encmirage- 
St^nd of te^a solid push) to teachers and administrators in al schools 
S systems, to elicit greater teacher interest and involvement, giving 
just as much attention to the non-government as the government sector. 



9 - DEVOLUTION OF ADMINISTRATIVE RESPONSIBILITY 



The Report fov the Triennium 1976-78 (Australia. Schools Coninnssion, 1975) 
reconmended that regional development conmi ttees with a representative 
membership similar to that of the State development committees be 
established. Regionalization had already been introduced in some btates, 
?n line with education department policies. It was the education department 
^JrucJure That facilitated devolution of responsibility in the Deve opmen 
pJogram - a conmon pattern was for the regional director or super nenden 
to establish the development committee in a region and to become its first 
chairman. Regionalization is now operative in all States, but operative 
In quite different ways. 

New South Wales. Decentralization has be--n a major Education Department 
JoTicyTn New South Wales since 1948. By the mid-sixties eleven regions 
had been established, so that it took only six months for the region o 
integrate in-service education into their functions. (The first decision 
taken by the working party of the New South Wales committee was to decentral- 
ize ) The regional committees have been operational for three years and 
are running smoothly. They have a high level of operational autonomy and 
?ake responsibility for most of the development work that takes p ace in 
New South Wal c - they absorb 90 per cent of the State's funds In most 
regions, devolution of responsibility has been i:aken a stage further with 
the use of district conmittees. 

The State committee now functions mainly through its sub -commit tees 

composed only of State con,r,ittee members) which formulate policy decisions 
on .natters concerning budget, administration, planning, innovations and 
nublications. Guidelines are prepared to help implenentation of new 
polUies ?n ihe region, (such as the encouragement of parent and community 
involvement, the creation of task forces*) and a member of the State 
cS™ ttee presents the new policy at coiimittee meetings in each region. The 
re^onaf chairmen meet with the State development cormiittee three i me s a 
year to discuss past progress and new directions. The last meeting of the 
vear is devoted to drawing up a detailed statement of needs, aims and 
objectives for the following year. Regional committees are expected to 
So'nUor "eir programs and submit a survey of attainment of objective at 
the end of the year. A State committee member commented that this was 
important, not because of the percentages producea, but because it focused 
attention on the princioles of the Program. 

Queensland. In this State the central committee has been very strong and 
active On its inception it immediately surveyed teacher needs and 
responded to them, wi^h the principal focus being on the provision of 
lonSer courses. Although devolution of responsibility to the regions is one 
of the emphases of the Development Program, until 1977 there h^d been 
according to one regional conmittee member, 'no evidence of a set of guide- 
liS^s facilitating this direction' emanating from the State committee. As 
a consequence, there has been a very uneven development of regional 
comnittees along the lines envisaged by the Schools Commission. 



* See explanation of task forces in Chapter 14. 
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All applications for funds exceeding $500 must be forwarded the central 
committee. Excluding the regional allocations for the centrally ir,it ated/ 
re^onany administered long courses, the regional committees were al otted 
on! V ten per cent of the funds in 1976, to be ncreased to 36 Per cent in 
1977-78 By 1978, the regional committees would be more representative and 
autonomous, guided by a series of policy statements formulated by vhe 
central committee during 1977. 

South Australia. The working party of the State coniriittee meets almost 
weekly during the year to determine policy and priorities for funding. 
iTinq 1976 five regional connittees for the country area were established, 
and b? 9 8 the whole State will be regionalized, with five country and 
four metropolitan regions. The five regions were given 28 per cent of the 
Staie^ 3s for development activities in 1977. During the regions • first 
year of operation, all course applications for over $1,500 had to be 
forwarded to the State committee for approval, a procedure that some 
regional people found irksome. However, an alteration to State regulations 
in mid- 977 a lowed Directors and Regional Directors to approve expenditure 
?o $5,009 Tmember of the State working party is an ex-officio member 
of each ^gional comnittee, and attends all full committee -"^^^j'^SS to help 
draw up regional guidelines and to interpret State policy. Much Ji-^e has 
been spent on working out regional guidelines and priorities but the latter 
htle not yet been put to the test, as there has been enough money to fund 
all legitimate requests so far. 

Tasmama The situation in Tasmania is different from anywhere else. Three 
TearhS-t centres (in the south, north and north-west) were established and 
Jfourfshing when the Schools Commission Development Pj^JSram was introduced 
in 1974 it seemed logical to the enterprising committee (i n parti cuar. 
Us chairman) th™ the two funds from the Schools Commission (for employer- 
S tfa?ed aSd teacher^iSuiated courses), together with Education Department 
Jlservice funds, should be channelled through the three (now fo^r teacher 
centres The composition of the three development committees was unique - 
whereas in all other States teacher representatives on connittees were in 
a mJnoritJ, tJe fafmanian regional committees were composed almost entirely 
of teachers from all systems. The composition of the membership of the 
State conriittee, however, is similar to other States. 

There have been some problems with decentralization - some State committee 
mposition of courses and policy that regional people did always feel 
to be appropriate and, in the early days, a 'feeling that we didn t know 
where we were because policy was changing so rapidly in Hobart . 

There is a better two-way conmunication now that the executive officers from 
the South, North and the North-West Teachers Centres are on the Slate 
coLittee Such represenUtion had previously been difficult because of 
Serrt^nial restrictions. Towards the end of every year the three executive 
officers work with each other and with their development connittees to 
detemrne regional priorities. Then they go to the State commiUee to plan, 
according to the budget, a final co-ordinated program for the following 
year. 

virtnria As in most other States, the Schools Commission policy of 
devSition of responsibility was in accord with current Education Department 
thinking? ?he Commission Program clarified the purpose and accelerated the 
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proce<;s of decentralization. By 1975, eleven regions were operating with 
representative committees, and they are now allocated o'^out 35 per cent of 
the funds for development activities. 

The State committee continued to meet once a month and increased its 
membership to 37 people, which is a cumbersome number but politically 
necessary in a State with perhaps the most militant and forceful education 
groups in Australia. For some purposes, large numbers can be an advantage - 
as a nember said : 

A lot of jockeying goes on by groups for power positions (not 
necessarily connected with in-service), but the largeness of 
the committee diffuses the effect of such in-fighting. 

Devolution within the State committee gradually took place during 1976, and 
in September a seminar was attended by members of the committee and the 
evaluation group* that the committee appointed, to discuss Program 
priorities in conjunction with the group's reports. One result of this 
seminar was to increase the number of sub-committees to enable the full 
committee to concentrate on policy and long- term planning. Specific tasks 
dealing with approval and initiation of activities have now been devolved to 
migrant. Aboriginal, special education, parent and school community, 
initiatives and advisory sub-commi ttees . 

The State committee recommended to the regions that they too should decentral- 
ize by appointing sub-committees. This met with a mixed reception - 
metropolitan committees tended to reject further decentralization as 
unnecessary and even obstructive to smooth operation; country committees 
welcomed the idea, because it overcame the problem of distance and enabled 
small administrative groups to operate throughout the region and cater for 
local needs. Some committees wanted to go one stage further and devolve 
responsibility to the school level. A Victorian country regional committee 
has asked each secondary school in the region to appoint an in-service 
officer, and plans to allocate $1,000 to each school in 1978 for development 
activities. 

Western Australia. During 1976, devolution of responsibility took place 
through the introduction of three sub- commit tees within the central 
cormittee structure and through the creation of thirteen (now twelve) 
regional cormittees, which were allocated about 22 per cent of the develop- 
ment funds. 

Some difficulty was encountered in defining the functions of the central 
sub-comnittees of administration, applications and program planning. This 
has temporarily prevented the achievement of 'a long-held ambition to do 
some forward planning'. 

District superintendents were given the responsibility for introducing the 
regional programs at short notice. They had to assume control of the 
programs to ensure that the regional operation commenced without delay. Now 
the conmittees, broadly representational, are firmly established and 
functioning well and departmental control is gradually lessening. Feelings 
differ about the link with the State comnittee - some committees are eager 
for some autonomy, others dread it. All have found it difficult to work 

♦Victorian In-Service Education Evaluation Project (Monash University and 
ACER), 1974-76. 
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within the restraints imposed by the policy that regional committees can 
approve only applications for out-of-school hours activities .There have 
been some roves towards giving regional committees the authority to conduct 
long school-time courses in 1977, but the Director-General has ruled that 
approval for such courses must remain a central committee prerogative. 
Country regions have coped easily with decentralization, by establishing 
sub-centres and area committees. They have created their own rules to 
ensure flexibility of funding, necessary in a State where distance could 
otherwise deaden initiative. 



TEACHER REPRESENTATION 



Conuni ttee Responses 

The composition of regional committees in Tasmania, where teachers are in 
a majority, highlights the issue of teacher involvement in the Program 
through representation on development committees. In other States, govern- 
ment teachers are usually represented on committees but are heavily out- 
weighed by system administrators. 

Several comnittee members commented on the usefulness of teacher opinion in 
committee meetings - 

I would like more teacher representatives on the committee 
because they ask down-to-earth questions, (country regional 
committee. South Australia) 

One committee member, while giving firm support to the principle of teacher 

representation on committees, felt that close attention needed to be given 

to the implications of such a move, and to consideration of the issue of 
teachers as decision-makers. 

Teachers find themselves in a decision-making role when sitting 
on co-ordinating boards alongside principals, inspectors and 
regional directors. But how can teachers be effective decision- 
makers in a situation such as this? Too many people are likely 
to feel threatened. Do teachers need to be trained as decision- 
makers? 

Decentralization plans must take into account not only the 
availability of funds and what can be done with them (at the 
regional level) but also the issue of placing teachers in the 
decision-making role. 

At this stage one can describe the situation only in terms of 
a 'paper democracy (country regional committee, Queensland) 



Teacher Responses 

Teachers did not have a great deal to say about specific aspects of regional- 
ization or the structure of development committees, although the ma^iority 
supported the principle of devolution of responsibility. 

Two- thirds of the teachers who commented on this emphasis in the Victorian 
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Questionnaire survey favoured decentralization of in-service provision 
because local activities were more relevant to local needs. Those who 
opposed the idea did so mainly because they felt that teachers lacked the 
time, resou»^ces and motivation to take responsibility for the implementation 
of the Development Program. Independent school teachers were markedly less 
aware of the implementation of this Program emphasis than teachers from 
other systems. This trend was supported in another question where the 
statement 'a greater opportunity exists for me to participate in in-service 
activities '{than three years ago) was given considerably more support by 
Catholic and primary teachers than by independent and secondary teachers. 

The problems of teacher representation on a regional subject committee in 
New South Wales centred around the internal hierarchical structure. 

Teacher representatives have moved off it because they say it's 
too tightly structured around inspectors and senior mistresses 
and masters. Teachers won't come on to the committee because they 
feel it's toocliquev, too cultured, and not interested in what 
classroom teachers want. 

Several teachers commented unfavourably on the domination of district 
comnittees by inspectors although, as one teacher said with a shrug of her 
shoulders, 'If they don't get on and organize it, who will?' 

An encouraging comment came from a board member of a regional teachers 
centre in Tasmania. 

1 think that our regional teacher development committee is 
particularly active. It has a wide grouping of teachers from 
different spheres, and they do as much good as any other area 
of education on the north-west coast. 

It was suggested that many teachers (always others, never themselves) were 
still apathetic about active involvement in in-service education. 

You have to de-condition a great percentage of the teaching 
profession into accepting the concept of in-service education - 
an apathy exists as a result of the heavy bureaucracy that 
sits on every teacher. 

COMMUNICATION 

Committee Responses 

One of the principal aims of a policy of decentralization is to strengthen 
the channels of communication between committees and schools. The creation 
of regional committees and sub-committees has helped, hvt members of all 
comnittees still see communication as one of the most difficult administr- 
ative problems to cope with efficiently. 

Despite the many avenues of communication that have been opened up, there 
are still teachers who do not know of the existence of the Development 
Program. It has become clear to committees that the written word is not 
always powerful enough - it may end up in the principal's rubbish bin, or 
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it may simply not be read by busy teachers. More and more committees are 
becoming convinced of the necessity l:o make personal contact with teachers 
either through visits by regional education officers to explain Program^ 
objectives and promote activities or through the appointment of in-service 
co-ordinators in a school. 

Ccmmittees need to persuade principals, teachers and parents 
that in-service education should be an integral part of school 
structure and operation. (country regional committee, Victoria) 



Teacher Responses 

Teachers as well as development committees, see communication as a critical 
issue in'the successful implementation of the Development Program. In the 
Victorian questionnaire, respondents were asked to comment on priorities 
and problems in in-service education; communication was listed as a major 
problem, second only to replacement. In particular, concern was expressed 
about the poor communication between in-service committees and schools ana 
it was felt that conmittee members were out of touch with what was going on 
in the schools. Some teachers in other States identified the problem in 
reverse - they complained that teachers. did not know what was going on at 
commi ttee level . 

The perennial problem of the efficacy of communication through the written 
word was also recognized by teachers. The complaints were in three areas ^ 
written information from commi tt^. about courses (and policies) was not 
getting through to teachers at alWit was not getting to teachers inj^i"^i 
or the content was inadequate. It was usually the principal who was blamed 
for suDpressing in-service information but, when information was not 
received in time, teache: s tended to blame the development committee. One 
non-government teacher (from a school which encourages in-service course 
attendance) wrote sadly: 

We received details of Term 3 in-service on 19/9/77 and already 
approximately 36 courses were unavailable because dates of 
enrolment were prior to receiving booklets. 

Several examples of inadequate or misleading course summaries in in-service 
booklets were quoted by teachers. 

I went along to a seminar on guidance (having just been appointed 
careers officer) and found it was on the under-achiever , although 
the word 'career' had appeared in the booklet. 

I went to a one-week course entitled 'Developmental Learning' - 
it was actually about the implementation of a coinmercial product 
which was very good, but I already knew how to use it. 

Praise was given to organizers who wrote to participants (potential or 
actual) about the aims of the program, the type of teachers who would 
benefit from it, and the details of content and method. 
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DISCUSSION 

T„ i-ho oAY^^^, vpars of Development Program operation, State committees saw 

e.^seirerjrimaHirar"re S^nse con^ittees', whose ^^"^^ion was to approve 
sS?ssions iridminister funds according to Schools Lonimission guidelines. 

S^uJh Wa^es by reqionalization; Western Australia was able to overcome its 
?sil tiol by funding P-'-ople to visit the eastern States; Victoria tried to 
; ? "nvo^ve^ent ?hfough wide cor.,ittee -P--"tation an spon o d a 
full-scale evaluation; and Tasmania melded State and federal Tunas to 
service teachers through teachers centres. 

Tu,n factors brouqht about a change in State committee function - the first 
iTs ^eni?zat?5i. which led to a sharing of administrative and oper - 
tional responsibility; and the second was the development of a familiarity 
ith Program philosophy and a facility to cope with the "«chanics of 
!!n^l^.*-i-nn Which led to a re-deployment of resources for more efficient 
fEnct n ng MoVe fu -time persoZe^ were appointed including m-service 
nmce?s with responsibility for particular system or level f^as. and sub- 
rn2,i?Jees were formed to deal with specific aspects of the Program. As a 
^P^U n? these mTes, State committees were able to give tire to serious 
Tnd JetalleS conjuration of policy formation and. in some States, to 
become an initiating as well as a responsive force. 

Bv 1978 regional ization of the Development Program as envisaged by the 

regiona 1 1 zation wdb m la^i- ujccr ua nunfe^d fnur criteria for 

/io-7c\ fhnn fhP PXPcutivG officer of VIStL. He quotea ruur ^riuci 
ls"m g thfdegJee f ^centralization - (i) the number of decisions 
™!51?nw in the hierarchy, (ii) whether such decisions are important 
fna^de low ^^ V^?,''!^^^^, affected bv decisions made at 

foie^reS^iri d v T a'a^un'rand^Spe of checking which are required 
irt^e dec sion Creid felt that according to these ^''itf ^a. regiona iza- 
tioiof in-serv;ce education represented a low degree of decentralization. 

A central committee has determined the composition of a "^^f 
in-service education committee which is almost a replica of its own 

c^mpoll ion and operational structure. This takes no account 

o^he variability of the regions which must force the °P-"^ 
of local solutions to local problems. Neither does the regional 
connnittee have much weight in determining h-v -nuch money Is 
allocated to the committee. 

HnwPVPr Creed said that there are areas where important decisions are made 
Sv regional co^ttees. which affect a number of functions and are checked 
Jf thP local level Since 1975, the autonomy of regional committees has 

cJSas Zly haie the pc.;;er (which means the money to respond 

directly to local needs as they .rise. In tepns of providing ocal 
so^Stio^s to local problems, regional ization is most l^^^essful where this 
Dwe^ is further decentralized and put in the hands of loca ub-committees 
n^Jpachers centres. In general, schools are still responsible to 
^oUfttSes bS?" as they b'ecome more involved in their own staff development. 
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it would seem logical for devolution to continue to this level, although 
many comnittees are not in favour of this step. 

A recent American publication on teacher development (Beeqle and 
1977) contains an artide on decentralization and staff development by 
Pinknev The writer discusses the problems that have emerged with the 
iiJrStion 0? decentralization by education authorities; he ^aintain 
tSat decentralization cannot work effectively unless U is earned out in 
conjunction with staff development in the schools. 

In many cases, decentralization has in fact created problems that 
have led instructional personnel to label it 

bureaucracy, void of real meaning or value for the school division. 

Far too often, insufficient attention has been given to the 
importance of carrying decentralization to the individual school 
In too many respects, reorganization i^trengthens power at the area, 
regional, or district level or some other smaller unit. Any 
assumption that decentralization will automatically improve the 
instr ional program of a school division is therefore erroner 
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Decentralization and staff development are interdependent.... 
Decentralization may prove to have real merits. However, the future 
succes.^ of instructional programs will depend largely upon relevant 
staff development that places the emphasis and the focus squarely 
upon the classroom and the classroom teacher .... changing the 
organizational structures of a school division does not necessarily 
change the millions of children who come to school daily- These 
cSdren still bring with them their self-concepts and whatever we 
do affects their opinions of themselves. Hence, there is a great 
need to provide meaningful staff development, especially for class 
room teach .rs. (Beegle i Eclc.1 fc^l t, 1977 : 107-110) 

In New South Wales, decentralization of the Development Program has 

rsqJur meetlnls Se?w^e. Stats and regional chairmen cul«1nat8 in the end- 
lllltini. When objectives for the following year are discussed and 
agreed upon. 

seeming paradoxes are apparent in other States - Victoria, with its large 
cS ttee based on the democratic principle of wide representation. 
Sises m^re control over its regions than Western Australia, where there 
?s ^dominant central connittee but the regions have 9reater independence 
of action Yet it is also in Western Australia that a prescription unique 
°l JSslraiia is Imposed on regional committees - the ban on activities in 
school time. 

The role of benign dictator is still played by all State con-,n-,ittees , who are 
Ihe ^Idlr statesSSn of in-service education. Inevitably there are points 
J'f'fr tJon wUh'^the rising regional generation who have Jeve ope a new and 
H^fforPfit kinH of exoertise in in-service education. As devolution or 
JelJonsJSiiitJ ?;og?esses further down the regional scale, the situation may 
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become even more complex, because it is important that true decentralization 
occurs (with decision-making powers being granted) while a link is main- 
tained with the centre to provide guidance and co-ordination without undue 
constriction. An acknowledged central/regional link is necessary to preserve 
and encourage a two-way comnuni cation system. Communication problems are 
inevitable in any large-scale program, particularly when entering into a 
new area where organizational and operational questions tend to dominate 
because they are the ones which need immediate answers. 

At first it was assumed that if a policy/idea/explanation was committed to 
paper by committees and circulated, it would be read by teachers. That 
this did not always eventuate was due to three factors - committee communi- 
cations to government schools became swamped by and confused with the 
multitude of circulars issued by the Education Department; the influx of 
in-service activities and the consequent disruption of school organization 
caused many principals to adopt the role of censor and only pass selected 
pieces of information on to staff; information received by teachers tendea 
to be fragmentary and there was a lack of understanding and appreciation of 
the concept of the Schools Commission Program. Communication deficiencies 
such as these are particularly unfortunate in a Program that has a basic 
tenet of active teacher/participant involvement in all its aspects. 

An accepted way to overcome the barrier of the written word is to substitute 
the spoken word. While this is recognized by committees, it is difficult 
to implement, largely because of the part-time nature of committee member- 
ship. Individuals such as education officers have made positive and product- 
ive attenpts to establish regular and direct communication with teachers,^ 
and State committees have established structures, apart from regionalization 
itself, which have improved the central/regional/school channels of 
corrmuni cation. These structures include (i) the appointment of more full- 
time staff, particularly in-service officers with responsibility for a 
certain area or group, (ii) State representation on regional committees, 
and regional representation on State committees, (iii) the increased involve- 
ment of teachers centres, and centre representation on conunittees , (iv) the 
appointment of in-service liaison people in schools, (v) the introduction 
of regular meetings of State committees with regional representatives. 

There have been requests from interested teachers for the dissemination of 
reports of successful programs. The number of published reports has 
increased, but too often they repose in conunittee or regional office files, 
'available on request*. Perhaps in this technological age more impact 
would be made by audio-visual presentations of programs. 
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10 - INVOLVEMENT OF PARTICIPANTS AT ALL STAGES OF PLANNING AND 
IMPLEMENTATION OF IN-SERVICE ACTIVITIES 

ConwUtee responses to this emphasis centred around the extent to which 
participants were involved in the initiation and planning of courses rather 
than participant involvement in the implementation of activities*. Other 
issues which were mentioned in relation to participant involvement were staff 
replacement, incentives for course attendance, and identification of teacher 
needs. 



COURSE INITIATION AND PLANNING 

Committee Responses 

The proportion of teacher-initiated courses in regional programs varied 
greatly from region to region, according to how committees interpreted the 
term 'teacher-initiated'. One interpretation referred to course applications 
submitted to committees by individual teachers; a second referred to 
applications made in response to expressed teacher needs by individuals, such 
as consultants and education officers, working with teachers. 

Whichever interpretation they were using, committee mt"" 'irs in all States 
agreed that the degree of teacher involvement in the organization of in- 
service education had markedly increased since 1974. and that there were far 
fewer courses 'imposed from above' by employing authorities. There was some 
concern expressed about the lack of teacher response to the call for involve- 
ment This concern was felt more by central than by regional cormittee 
members There may be a historical explanation for this - when the 
SIvelopment Program began, the central committees handled all or most of the 
submissions; with the advent of regional ization. the small local individual 
submissions fell to the lot of the regional cormi ttees . while the central 
cZ ttees hand ed the State-wide larger-scale submissions, which naturally 
tS to come from organizations and systems rather ^^an individuals As one 
committee member pointed out. with the increased competition for funds it 
was the bigger operators, such as subject associations and tertiary 
Institutions, who were able to play the came with greater finesse. 

New South Wales and Victorian regional committees probably receive the 
highest proportion of applications from individual teachers, although in New 
So2th Wales ?hese mainlj come through the sub-regional district and subject 
cSttees! A member of a metropolitan regional co-mi ttee in New South Wales 
(aTrimary school principal) was one of the first applicants for Schools 
Colis^io^ funds three years ago - 'It was the first time PJ^"^;P/1J^{ 
been able to organize a conference for principals, and it gave us a great 
feeling of freedom' . 

Nevertheless the concern is real at central committee level: 

In-service education Is still In the shop window for most teachers. 
(Victoria) 

It is easy to give lip-service to the principle of teacher involve- 
ment, but hard to implement it. (South Australia) 



* The few coimients that were made have been incorporated in chapter 14. 
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We are still faced with apathy from people In schools, especially 
principals. (Tasmania) 

There Is still a big gap between the Committee and teachers. 
(Western Australia) 

For teachers, Initiation and organization of courses involves 
enormous commitment with no monetary reward. (New South Wales) 

The latter comment raises an issue which was referred to several times in 
explanation of teacher non-involvement. It was felt that teachers involved 
in course organization should be reimbursed in time or money, and that the 
structure of the school program should include in-service activities as a 
component, thus allowing teachers to do organizational tasks properly. 

It was felt, particularly in Victoria, that the machinery and red tape 
involved in making an application, despite refinements made, were still 
daunting to a novice. The time factor was also a deterrent - by the time a 
submission was funded, the need for the program may have disappeared or the 
teacher/organizer may have left the school. 

A frequently mentioned way to encourage greater teacher involvement in the 
Program was to appoint a teacher in each school as in-service co-ordinator. 
Such appointments had been made in some Queensland, Western Australian and 
Victorian schools, and the South Australian central committee was promoting 
the establishment of development cormiittees in schools. This type of devolu 
tion was just beginning, and its viability could not yet be assessed. 

In South Australia much of the initiation and organization of courses is 
done at present by Principal Education Officers (PEOs) of the Education 
Department, whose task it is to give help to teachers in their schools and 
through courses. Some PEOs have cormiittees of teachers to help organize 
a course. Subject committees, which contain teacher representation from all 
systems, are also responsible for the initiation of courses, particularly at 
secondary level. 

District superintendents in Western Australia, who used to take sole 
responsibility for in-service training, now have committees of teachers to 
help them in addition to their own education officers. 

Subject associations are strongly involved in in-service education, particu- 
larly in Victoria, New South Wales, and Queensland. Queensland and Tasmania 
rely heavily on teachers centres for initiation of courses. The Queensland 
Teachers Union also initiates some courses. 

The increased involvement of Victorian consultants in course initiation has 
drawn a word of warning from one regional education officer - 'It is 
creating a group of sub-experts who, unless astute, fall into the trap of 
doing more of the curriculum development than the teachers they are supposed 
to be assisting' . 

The trend towards school -based teacher development is seen by all committee 
members as the best way to encourage teacher involvement. In this area not 
only govermnent schools but Catholic schools are responding well. 

In other types of course initiation in the regions, non-government involve- 
ment is minimal, particularly by the independent school sector. The policy 

/2/ 
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of inter-system planning of courses.that has been introduced in some States 
is encouraging more non-government involvement. 

Attempts have bee„ mi. ^n ^o^-^^^'^'lA^e:^^^^^^ ^"^ 

the part of the participants. 
Teacher Responses 

It is difficult to ascertain the --t amount of true t^^^ 
organization of courses. Even in New South Wales, wnere reyiu 
operated most successfully, teachers have said: 

You seldom get a teacher who wants to run a course, though they'll 

suggest topics to advisers. 

I don't know any classroon, teacher who has Initiated a course, 
though 1 know of principals who have initiated courses and got 
teachers to organize them. 
It would seem that teachers are reluctant to ass u^ sole -sponsibil ity^for 

the instigation and operation ^"-^.^^^^^"/^^l^ementation of this emphasis 
questionnaire survey, teachers felt ^^^^t the implementai^o ^ents 
had been only moderately successful. Nineteen per ^^Jj ^nly 
had been involved in Planning courses oj^^^^^^S^^d^JJ^fndeJendent school 
ILlZsT. TcteTT.\% °o^^rh:relapa^??!e^^?Srn ?2chers%rom other systems 
or levels. 

the time required for such a task. 

One non-government teacher explained her lack of confidence. 

I would be hesitant to Initiate a course, ^^^^ough the 
opportunity to apply Is there - but you have say no 
only what topic you want, but also who would present It, 
ani not innnedlately fan,lllar with who wou d be best 

and who would be available. Independent .schools don t 
have advisers or a structure to help them. 

REPLACEMENT 

Conaaittee Responses 

The replacement of staff .attending ij-^jice courses is one^^ 
vexatious problems associated with the Development . m ^^^^^ 

for non-government schools ^Jf^^^^fj^^f^^forpart cipation by non- 
gTveSnrS-chl^r^n^-th^ Jr^o^ram! X^S^laceLt funds that are now 

f2j 
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available for participants in longer courses have only partly solved the 
problem. Replacement funds for shorter courses are meant to be taken 
from the general recurrent grants to schools, but in-service education 
has a low priority in non-government schools which are struggling to 
provide facilities and qualified staff for their students. One large 
independent school supports teacher development with $4000 a year, but 
other smaller schools can afford nothing. For this reason, non- 
government teachers are generally more supportive of courses held out of 
school hours and in vacations, and they have become very selective about 
courses attended in school time. 

Looming even larger than replacement funds as a hindrance to teacher 
release is the lack of suitable relief staff for both government and non- 
government schools. The problem is particularly acute in secondary schools, 
with their specialist requirements, and in country areas, where no extra 
teachers are available. 

In South Australia there has been a cutback in the number of replacement 
teachers for government schools, and schools tend to save their allotted 
number of relieving teachers for Illness replacement. 

The teacher-relieving scheme in Queensland is operating efficiently, but 
a more stringent budget will not allow for the maintenance of the relief 
force at the same level. A sub-committee has been set up to try to reach 
some agreement across all systems about teacher release in school time. 

The problem is further complicated by the policies of some teacher unions 
which do not support teacher attendance at courses out of school hours, 
and the contrasting attitudes of parents, who are disturbed about teacher 
absenteeism during school time. Parent disapproval was one of the factors 
which led to the formation of the Western Australian central committee 
policy that all courses handled by regional committees must be out of 
school hours. Implementation of this policy has led to much frustration 
for committee members and for teachers. 

A parent representative in Victoria felt that parents would support 
teacher release if the in-service course was related to an Improvement of 
the school program, but not if it was aimed at the personal enrichment of 
the teacher. 

Comments were made by some committee members about the ceiling that has 
now been placed on teacher recruitment in some States, which may result 
in an Increase in the number of replacement teachers available. 

Another conment made by a committee member reflects a view expressed by 
many teachers: 

The issue of replacement for attendance at courses in school 
time is not a money thing with teachers but an emotional one - 
a conflict of responsibilities. (State Committee, Tasmania) 

Teachers Responses 

Teachers and committee members are in complete agreement about the 
complexity of the replacement problem. The difficulties mentioned 
by teachers were the lack of relief teachers in some areas (country, 
and disadvantaged metropolitan), the lack of money to pay them (in 

^2:j 
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some non-government schools), the disruption to school organization and 
imposition on other teachers, and, most frequently mentioned of all, 
the disruption to classes. 

I can never be sure of the ability of the reliever, and 
often come back to discipline problems. Relievers are only 
baby-sitters - that's all they have to do, according to the 
regulations. 

The children really must be considered, particularly the young 
ones - it is not just what they are learning, but their 
security. 

It took some time for the impact of the next statement to be felt i" the 
discussion group in which it was made, because the delivery was so low-key 
and matter-of-fact. 

Because there are no relief funds in the school, I have had 
to pay $90 for a relief teacher out of my ovm salary so that 
I could attend a three-day course. So you have to be pretty 
interested in it - it can be very frustrating if it doesn t 
turn out well. 

INCENTIVES FOR COURSE ATTENDANCE 
Committee Fesponses 

Since the big bogey 'credit' was mentioned in a favourable context in the 
Schools Cormiission J?eport for the Triermium 1976-78, there has been a more 
lSSe?a? trSmIn? of this Joncept by development committees. Longer courses 
for formal qualifications are now supported in all States, ^^ne 
cormiittee members who talked of the possibility of giving credit for 
attendance at other in-service activities, more were m favour of the idea 
than against it. 

Other incentives for attendance at courses were mentioned. It was felt by 
?orethSt the introduction of credit and the impending teacher glut wou d 
In^urage teacher attendance at courses. In South Australia and Queensland 
promotion-listed people are expected to attend in-service courses, and 
som^slSJort for this idea came from New South Wales. A country region 
i^New South Wales put on a social science course 'for teachers who have 
mt yet anended a course' in an attempt, which was successful, to attract 
the non-attender. 

several cormiittee members remarked that the novelty of in-service education 
abundance had worn off. Teachers had become saturated over the past 
three years and were now looking for something more than a cosy get- 
together. 

We will have to diversify - with the present limited view 
of teacher development we will run out of ideas, (country 
regional comnittee, Victoria) 

In one Victorian region, the education officer felt that no pressure 
should be put on telchers to attend courses, that it was no disgrace not 
to want to go. He found it encouraging that more principals m his region 
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were taking some responsibility for in-service education, turning regular staff 
meetings into teacher development exercises, which made it less imperative 
for teachers attend courses outside the school. 

Teacher Respoases 

Credit as an incentive for course attendance is not a major issue with 
teachers. Many teachers think it is 'a good idea', but few feel strongly 
enough to think through the ramifications and elaborate on the topic. Far 
more interest was expressed in finding ways to increase incentive for 
attendance on a voluntary basis through improving the qualitative offering 
of programs, devising new strategies and policies, and encouraging different 
methods of approach.* 



IDENTIFICATION OF TEACHER NEEDS 
Conmdttee Responses 

Involvemrfnt of participants can be taken back a stage further than course 
planning to ensure that the proposed course will meet participants* needs. 

When the issue of taacher needs was raised in interviews, a number of 
cormittee inembers, from all States, responded that the nature of Program 
operation ensured that needs were met. It was assumed that organizers who 
made submissions we'^e responding to a need* and that courses which were 
well atteni^id were meeting a need. 

While there are good reasons for making such assumptions, the argument 
contains certain weaknei^ses. as was pointed out by other cormiittee members. 
There are clever operators with enterpreneurial skills who can whip up 
enthusiasm about a topic and attract applicants to a course that may have no 
relation to actua"" needs - 'the fad syndrome' one member called it. There 
is a danger in reiving on attendance figures for evidence of met needs - 
applications are /»t.^nerally made on the basis of very little information 
about a course, s6mef5.-nes only a title. A post-course qualitative rather 
than quantitative appraisal must be made to determine if needs have been 
met. 

A non-government representative pointed out that it was much easier to 
identify system needs than individual needs. The two types of needs may be 
very different and. while both should be met, the second should not be 
subsumed under th-: first. 

It could well be argued that there may be teacher needs which 
teachers themselves do not perceive or are not prepared to accept. 
But acknowledging such arguments leads us to a kind of 'big brother' 
ccmt;.L'?.x which to my mind is anathema, (metropolitan regional 
committee. New South Wales) 

Many cormittees make a conscious effort to identify teacher needs. Some 
rely on local sub-cormiittees, others on education officers who spend much 
of their time in the schools, to interpret needs. Tasmania and Queensland 
use survey forms to keep them in touch with teachers' requirements. One of 

* For further discussion, see chapter 14. 
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the rirst tasks the Queensland conmittee undertook on its formation was a 
large-scale survey of teacher needs (Queensland Department of Education, 1974) 
which led to the early introduction of long courses. Surveys are still 
conducted regularly throughout Queensland. 

The Tasmanian conmittees send a form entitled 'Survey of Needs' to every 
school at the end of the year. The form lists 20-30 topics for approval/ 
disapproval, with space to list the school's requirements for each topic. 
It also asks for comments on the past year's program (from teachers, 
principal, and parent bodies) and for a list of school priorities for 
development activities in the coming year. 

Surveys are conducted in New South Wales regions as part of the monitoring 
process required of all regional conmittees. In one country region, for 
instance, a survey form is sent to all schools in August so that principals 
and staff can assess the degree to which the Program is satisfying their 
needs, and to identify priority areas for development in the following year. 
These statements of need are collated by district committees and returned to 
teachers for further comment, before drawing up submissions to put forward 
to the regional conmittee for funding. A teacher representative on tne 
central conmittee expressed satisfaction with the channels for communication 
of needs that were open to teachers in New South Wales. Teachers centres 
there, as elsewhere, were assuming increasing importance as one of these 
channels In one Queensland country region, the six education centres are 
reqarded'as 'linch pins in the identification of teacher needs . Each of 
the centres is represented on the In-service Co-ordinating Board; each 
school appoints a member of staff as education centre representative, to 
qather staff opinion and to relay specific communication from the centre; 
these representatives meet regularly with the Board 'representatives, thus 
establishing a two-way means of conmuni cation between teachers and the Board. 

Many conments were made about the difficulty of effectively identifying 
teacher needs: 

Reactions from schools have indicated a strong resistance to what 
they see as a barrage of questionnaires on in-service. I would 
doubt the future effectiveness of such a technique in obtaining 
information on needs. (country regional committee. Victoria) 

Teachers need help both In identifying needs and ways of providing 
solutions. (State committee. Victoria) 

We can't get at needs until teachers learn to evaluate their own 
performance. (State committee, Victoria) 

This is where it should all begin, but it is as yet an undeveloped 
and imprecise area. No reliable instrument of needs identification 
has yet been developed. (State committee. Western Australia) 

A Western Australian country regional committee has used a three-pronged 
approach in the identification of teacher needs: 

(i) surveys - lists of possible courses together with the 
opportunity to add suggestions (useful); 
(ii) inviting submissions by post (only moderately successful); 
(iii) personal contact - committee members talk with teachers 
(the most successful method). 
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The last mentioned method worked well for that particular region, where 
most coninittee members were members of school cormi ttees. In regions with 
high administrative (rather than school -based) representation on committees, 
members may not have direct access to large numbers of teachers. 

It was generally agreed that the best way to ensure that development 
activities were meeting teachers' needs was to encourage school-based 
programs and the establishment of development committees or in-service co- 
ordinators within each school. Apart from the problem of high staff turn- 
overs in some schools, the two ma or obstacles to the successful implement- 
ation of this strategy were felt to be t*e.'*cher apathy and obstruction from 
principals . 

Teachers were reluctant to spend time and effort to examine their 
needs. (country regional coiranittee, Victoria) 

Most principals came through a different system and can't cope with 
the new responsibilities thrust opon them. (metropolitan regional 
committee, New South Wales) 

Teachers Responses 

From discussion with teachers, there emerged four strategies for needs 
identification which were regarded as working satisfactorily. 

1 The appointment of a teacher in a school to act as a liaison person 
between the school and the focus of development activities organiza- 
tion - local comnittees or teachers centres. (This strategy was 
supported in principle rather than in practice, for the strategy 
often appeared only in the planning or early implementation stages.) 

2 Systematic survey of needs in schools as part of State policy as in 
Tasmania and New South Wales - or as organized on a local level by 
district committees or teachers centres. This method was considered 
to be most effective when the school response was the result of 
detailed discussion by the total staff group. 

3 Reliance on consultants or advisers to identify teacher needs. 
(Teachers' opinions about the role of consultants in teacher develop- 
ment vary greatly. In areas where consultants have become an integral 
part of the school scene - and this seems to have happened more in 
South Australia than elsewhere - teachers have confidence in the 
consultant as in-service facilitator.) 

Most courses here are organized by the regional consultants and 
advisers. This is fine, because they are aware of the needs in a 
town and can do something about it. (South Australian teacher) 

4 The mobilization of the resources of teacher groups such as subject 
associations to identify and cater for the needs of their members. 



DISCUSSION 

It was the central cormittee which expressed most concern about the lack of 
teacher initiation in the Development Program, and the difficulty of 
determining teacher needs. This may be because central committees are 

133 
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„„„ at a re»«,va frm teachers, J"""' KSS' oW?e"f . 
organizers .such ;;^«f 'JS^^f s g reScher 'representation on 

?U5?tSr;; i s'JJh^^r^^^ur^^^^^ 

contact with teachers . For ^^^^^se reasons. ^ aware of 

rStgS^ifgP^e'of t:rc^e^?n^o^vere:t^^an1rr^^^ central level . 

information from New South Wales J;PP°:^^9f6^^|fJ^pS'x"?i^■ shewed that 

achievement of objectives statement for 1976 (see JPP^"^;^^^; f^om 

all regions exceeded the target of 60 per cent of courses d^^ ^.^ievement of 

Jrrft^anTrer'crnJ.^^re ?^l?Swi^rien?s°are ffom two of these 
cormittees. 

The co_lt«e eode.vours to ensure that """Jlf/^J "Zll'iTli'""' 

tsucSas beginning teachers) are occasionally assisted. 

► „ .r.A nften stated recognition of the 'grass roots' 
There is a strong and often stated r ^ reluctant to 

nature of the VrogvBsa.The regiona ^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

propose courses even ^^'""Sh a visible d ^^^^^ ^^.^^ 

for It In cases such as this, cne regj-uit^x 
cl^i^icaL with likely proposers on an informal basis. 

old tin-pot -Cher can^t get up and g^/un^^Jj|^^- ?.'^rs^;;inted 

we .ust --^,^"^^^ ^„,'^:f^;J;rience in photography - 'So what?' 
out that she had a lot o^/'^P^'^^, ^ a tertiary institution - 
The next submission came from a lecturer at a tertiary 
'Aha I Now we're getting somewhere . 

Fortunately for the cause of teacher involvement t^^^ ^S^Jfj^L^ri^JSe;; 
encountered Compared J^^^^^. the amount or te ^^^.^^ ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ 

Development Program is high. The degree or i v involvement. 
State to State, and region to region as Joe the yp ^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ 
Teacher input ranges from ranking course topics jo a involved 

co^ittee membership and "^"^^^J^tive Sr" organizational involvement in 
for teachers who decide on administrative or organize ^^^^ 
development work. Being re ative newcome^^^^^^^^^ 

experience, expertise, and a supportive siruciure gesture of the 

The appointment of J^^.^^f ^^.l^.^^Sr^t ln nd d t m J bl tSe • paper , 
bureaucracy to the Schoos Commission then inoee teacher's 
democracy' -mentioned earl ler by the Queens land rep^ ^^^^ 
contribution to committee functioning may be different 
experienced departmental administrator but equanya^ P ^ ^^^^^^.^^ 
valuable. The committee meeting ^ttended by the wr liveliest 

i^3^'^;tTrrcS;J'^rti:re- ^-^ 

debated and practical decisions made. ^ 
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For effective operational involvement, some knowledge of relevant theory 
and practice in the area of teacher development is an advantage. Comment 
was made by an experienced administrator that participant planning committees 
were often ineffectual because members lacked a knowledge of evaluative 
techniques, the setting of objectives, and learning strategies - and the 
meetings tended to deteriorate into the anecdotal ('Well, I went to this 
course three years ago 

Training courses for organizers are being introduced with considerable 
success in several States*. Help is also needed for teachers who are 
appointed in-service liaison officers in their schools. These people 
havp the greatest potential of any to bring to realization the aim of teacher 
involvGiiie;it in the Development Program. At the moment their contribution 
is uneven - too often they are junior appointees who lack recognition 
and support within the school, and lack confidence outside it. 

A further requirement for effective teacher involvement, in any of the ways 
already mentioned, is time. Involvement in in-service education should no 
longer be treated by school administration in an ad hoc manner. The 
assumption of in-service responsibility by teachers and the commitment to 
regular in-service participation may necessitate a restructuring of the 
timetable, and a re-allocation of teaching loads and staffing schedules. 

From the information provided by committees and from the results of the 
Victorian survey of teachers, it would appear that the types of teachers 
least likely to be involved in course initiation were secondary teachers and 
teachers from non-government schools. Secondary divisions in education 
departments had not been the most active in in-service education, and little 
•^i been provided by non-government systems. This gap was partly filled by 
subject associations, in which secondary government and non-government 
teachers were heavily involved. Since 1974, subject associations have 
become increasingly involved in the initiation and organization of develop- 
ment activities. Perhaps more encouragement should be given to these ^ 
groups, which are living examples of Schools Commission principles, being 
both inter-systemic and teacher initiated and supported. 

A representative of the Catholic Education Office in Victoria said that the 
Catholic system was able to operate more successfully at regional than at 
central level - it made few submissions to the central committee because it 
could not afford the long delays in reimbursement of expenses and confirma- 
tion of submission approval. 



The main reason for lack of non-government participation in the Development 
Program is, of course, th/i replacement problem. However, many people from 
the non-government sector commented on two recent trends in the Program, 
which met the particular needs of their systems and alleviated the replace- 
ment problem. These trends were school -centred and long-term courses. 

The replacement program extends beyond the non-government schools. Even 
when relief staff were available, it was common to hear teachers say, 

I have a professional responsibility to my students and do not think 
it is fair to disrupt their learning sequence by deserting them to 
attend in-service courses. 



* Discussed in greater detail in Chapter 14. 
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Many in-service educators would contend that students are not ^as adversely 
affected by a teacher's absence as teachers themselves imagineV One teacher 
countered the disruption argument by saying, 

If you really have a professional responsibility to your students, 
you cannot afford not to attend in-service courses. 

The Queensland solution to the replacement problem is one that other States 
could usefully employ - to bring into a school a team of trained replace- 
ment teachers, so that the regular staff is freed for development work. 

The trend towards school -centred teacher development may help in the 
resolution of another problem, that of needs identification. There has 
been some controversy about the efficacy of the various methods used to 
determine teacher needs, and some questioning of the assumption that it is 
important that teachers should be able to clearly identify their needs. A 
non-government committee member in Victoria linked this issue with develop- 
ment work in the school. 

It is my belief that evaluation must precede determination of needs. 
That evaluation, must be either self or school oriented in relation 
either to individual or school goals, and the effectiveness of their 
achievement. Then, I believe, school-based in-service reactions 
must follow. 

In school -centred development work it is more likely that participants will 
be responsible for determining the nature and direction of the activity, 
and that they will benefit directly from it. This type of activity can 
also carry along with it those teachers who have not participated in 
development activities before, and may even turn a passive and reluctant 
involvement into an active and willing one. 

Much more could be done to involve teachers in the planning and implementat- 
ion of courses held outside the school. There are several ways in which 
this can happen - participants may be consulted in person or by mail, before 
the commencement of the program; some time may be spent at the beginning 
of the course working out details of the program for the days ahead (this 
is only worthwhile if the course is longer than one day, and if participants 
are adequately prepared); the course may be loosely structured to enable 
on-going participant input to determine its direction. The latter strategy 
can function most effectively when numbers are small, but even then it is a 
difficult situation for an organizer to handle, for flexibility can breed 
insecurity, and an open approach can flounder and lose momentum. For this 
reason, as well as the others already mentioned, it is important to give 
organizers and course leaders some training, so that they can learn how 
to handle people as v/ell as material in the in-service situation. 
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11 - BROADENING THE BASE OF THE PROGRAM TO INCLUDE ANCILLARY STAFF, 
PARENTS. COMMUNITY. 



ANCILLARY STAFF 

Conunittee Responses 

Ancillary staff do not form a vocal lobby group, and appear to be given only 
token acknowledgement by many committees. Little thought seems to have been 
given to the best ways in which such staff might slot into the Development 
Program, and exactly which people might be included under the general and 
rather vague term 'ancillary'. Specific groups mentioned as receiving or 
in need of in-service help were teacher aides, library assistants and 
laboratory assistants. 

There is some difference in the number of courses available to ancillary 
staff at State and regional levels. Courses for ancillary staff are offered 
in all State development committee programs (with Western Australia report- 
ing a 'dramatic increase* in such courses), but they were mentioned in only 
half of the regional committee responses. 

The most enthusiastic support for the inclusion of ancillary staff in the 
Development Program came from two teacher representatives on the New South 
Wales State Development Committee. They said that the courses available 
for ancillary staff were much appreciated and meeting a real need. It was 
remarked that an artificial separation had been created between 'professional* 
and *non-profes5ional ' staff, and that many courses should include both 
groups. A non-government committee member, from a New South Wales country 
region, said that although this particular thrust was only just beginning, 
'the attitudes of ancillary staff and teachers are supportive through ^jII 
Systems ' . 

PARENTS AND COMMUNITY 

Coimi tte^ Responses 

Attempts by development cormittees to broaden the base of the Program have 
focused mainly on the involvement of parents, although the consequences of 
this involvement as far as courses are concerned are Just becoming apparent. 

Most committees now have parent r*epresen;Latf ves. In cases where no parent 
appointments have been made, the reason.'s given were: 

It is difficult to choose one person to represent such a diverse 
group of people. 

We don't want partisan representation. Ve just keep the principle 
in niod * We can reflect parent and conmunity thinking because 
most coonittee inembers are parents and active in the connunity. 

In-service education at the regional level tnakes no provision for 
the involvenent of parents and community. 

It takes a whfl? for parents to feel at ease in the development cownittee 
structure. Cither cownft tee members may initially show a certain amount of 
reserve, even' r^srentment, at the inclusion of an 'educational outsider*. 
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Parents themselves feel unable to make a useful contribution because of 
a lack of knowledge and confidence, and they need time to assimilate the 
functions of the conmittee and the educational context in which it works. 

The complaint has been made that parent representatives on comnittees tend 
to be those with an axe to grind. As with so many aspects of the Program, 
it is natural that the better organized groups rather than unaligned 
individuals take advantage of the opportunities offered by the Program. 

The nature of parent involvement in courses varies greatly froi;; region to 
region. In some cases the emphasis is on courses initiated by parents for 
parents, in others parent attendance is encouraged at courses primarily aimed 
at teachers. It was said by one parent representative that 'parents feel 
most comfortable at courses where parents are in the majority - at others 
they feel like invited guests'. AnotWer representative felt that although 
some good courses for parents had been held, it was 'parent attendance at 
courses for teachers that will validate integration'. 

A matter that is still to be resolved is the dearee to which parents could 
be involved in courses that are concerned with educational areas such as 
curriculum. Here the Technical Schools Division in Victoria has led the 
way, as it so often Hl^ in in-service education, by appointing a parent to 
its curriculum conmittee. 

In all States it is thought appropriate that parents should be involved in 
school-based development activities. In Victoria and Sou^b Australia parents 
have been involved in courses about the function of school councils. The 
New South Wales Teachers Federation opposes parent and coiTtfTi(.//ni ty involvement 
in school councils, but approves involvement in areas suC.) as education of 
migrants and Aborigines. Encouraging feedback has come from some of the 
parent activities in New South Wales, including letters of praise written to 
newspapers by participants. The Program in Tasmania has been 

bedevilled by a low level of participation and involvement by parents 
and coTntnunlty . (State committee, Ta>;mania) 

A considerable amount of action has taken place in Victoria and Western 
Australia. Ther^ seems to be a greater degree of involvement in the country 
than in the metropolitan regions in Western Australia; in the country, 
parent involvement has been conspicuous from the beginning - in one region, 
four out of the eleven courses available in February-M<3rch 1977 specifically 
involved parents. However, in a number of country areas in other States, 
parent participation is almost non-existent, despite approaches to all 
parent associations in the region. This lack of response in some country 
ar'^as may stem from the notion that the Development Program is seen as in- 
service education organized for teachers in the Education Departn-ent by the 
Regional Director, an^: henre of no rplevance to anyone else. 

One executive offic-^^^ in a Victorian country region felt that the legitimacy 
of parent involvenent depended on the size of the country community: 

In an isolated area, the school Is part of the communltv and involve- 
ment follows naturally; in a larRer-scalo situation in-service is 
for a minor, vocal, political fra^n^ent of the commimitv. 

The Victorian State Development Committee has appointed the first full-tinie 
adviser in Australia to promote and assist with the organization of develop- 
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ment activities involving parents. S^e has found that the grcund-swell of 
interest in the Program has been much greater than she expected. Her time 
has been completely taken up responding to requests to speak at schools 
where staff and parents are anxious to be involved in the Program but not 
clear about their respective roles. She has also been invited to talk to 
student teachers at tertiary institutions about the skills that young 
teachers will need in order to relate to parents. 

The non- government sector does not find it difficult to support parent 
participation in the Program, as it has a tradition of parent involvement in 
the school community, although not usually in purely educational areas. One 
non- government school representative felt some disquiet about his committee's 
atti tude to thi s issue. 

Parent courses .it present seem to he mainly initiated through the 
State development connittee. Non-government representatives of the 
regional committee see this committee as boinfi reluctant to embrace 
fully the principle of wider conniunitv involvement and participation. 
As far as the non-government school svstc-n is concerned, it is 
supportive of this particular concept. (countrv regional committee. 
New South Wales) 

One area of concern in the Development Program ^'s that it tends to attract 
only the motivated teachers. This tendency is even more obvious at the 
level of parent involvement. Various ways have been suggested for trying 
to reach more parents - by direct personal contact, through the school 
principal, by showing parent groups video-tapes of successful programs, by 
training parents who can act as catalysts. The Tasmanian State committee 
has bought radio time to talk about the opportunity for parent involvement 
in the Program, and the New South Wales State committee has distributed 
explanatory pamphlets to parent assocations, municipal libraries, service 
organizations, and ethnic groups. The Victorian committee, and probably 
others, has sometimes returned submissions to teacher organizers and 
suggested that participation be extended to include parents. The Victorian 
conmittee has contributed $30,000 t.owards the making of a film for tele- 
vision entitled 'You, Me, and Education'. 

In discussion about broadening the base of the Development Program, the 
phrase commonly used is 'parents and community', but the focus has been 
almost solely on parents. 'The community' is such a vague general term 
that it is easier to ignore it than try to delineate ways in which it can 
be incorporated into the Program. One hears little more than, 'We should 
make use of the resources that are availabl"^ in the community'. A few 
conirit*v.::?es have appointed community representativrs, and there have been 
speakers from community groups at some courses. A few courses have been 
held specifically for people fror the community, such as a drama exercise 
and a seminar discussion on deficiencies in education. 

The Queensland State Development Committee has sponsored some interesting 
programs in which comnunity groups have organized activities for teachers. 
These have included envi ronr.iental education, an experimental theatre, and 
work observation programs. In one country region, a directory of resources 
has been compiled. 

Teachers can involve the cnmmunitv indirerrlv through th\<i directory. 
This approach seems more satisiactorv than one which involves 
comniunlty representatives on co-ordinat in>: boards. 
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The New South Wales State Development Conwittee is compiling a register of 

in-service resources in the community. As well as to tertiary institutions, 

it has written to business firms and industrial groups that might have some- 
thing to offer to teacher development. 

Teacher Responses 

In the two reports that it published in 1975, the Schools Commission recom- 
mended parent and community involvement in the Development Program. Teachers 
are only gradually becoming aware of this entitlement and the potential value 
of the contribution of these groups in the development area. That this is 
happening very slowly is not surprising, because the vast majority of parents 
themselves are still unaware that this avenue of involvement in education is 
open to them. 

The Victorian questionnaire called for responses to the statement 'Parents 
should be given more opportunities to be involved in in-service education 
programs'. Fifty-six per cent of teachers expressed agreement with the 
statement (with strongest support coming from Catholic school teachers), and 
20 per cent expressed disagreement (with strongest disagreement coming 
from independent school teachers). 

The teacher discussion groups mentioned^ some courses of general educational 
interest, to which parents and community members have been invited. 

1 attended a very stinulating course on environmental education at 
which there was a great sharing of information. It was difficult 
to tell the difference between the teachers and other members of 
the community. 

Parents came in for a forum on the last day of a residential 
conference. It was very good because the introduction of a different 
view brought us back to e^irth. It was a pity they hadn't come along 
earlier. 

We had a very successful seminar on the education of handicapped 
children, involving teachers and members of the community (city 
councillors, church people, social workers). We are still following 
through ideas that came out of it, particularly in regard to 
educating the physically handicapped to take their place In the 
community. 

Teachers' main experience of parent involvement in the Development Program 
is in school -centred activities. Two that were mentioned centred around a 
discussion of school philosophy and a particular curriculum development. 
The curriculum development seminar involved parents and teachers in pre- 
planning, then working through a drama-based teaching unit that was sub- 
sequently introduced into the school and implemented by teachers with the 
help of the parents. The school philosophy conference was residential, 
attended by staff and five parents. The parents felt they learnt much 
about the way the school operates, and have volunteered to help organize the 
next conference (also residential) and persuade other parents to come along. 
In the meantime, a one-day activity is planned at the school to give more 
parents an opportunity to share in the school development exercise. The 
activities at the seminar required total involvement of the participants, 
which led to an 'increased understanding of each other's feelings and ideas' 
and 'a stronger relationship between staff and parents'. 

'iO 
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DISCUSSION 

There is little more to add about courses for ancillary staff. They still 
remain a peripheral part of the Program, but since they were specifically 
mentioned in Schools Commission reports there has been a steady rise in the 
number of courses provided. Often these are courses provided by the 
educational authorities, but there have been some local initiatives, such as 
the three courses for teacher-aides (paid and voluntary) in a Queensland 
country region which were organized by education centres in response to 
requests from aides. 

Ancillary staff have also been involved in school-based programs. One such 
program, a residential seminar on the flexible plan school, was attended by 
the school secretary. 

As school secretary, I found the seminar valuable becaijf;o it is 
essential to the work of the office to know what is going on in the 
school as a large part of the job is public relations with parents 
and community. 

The Schools Commission Feport for the Tvicnyiiu^ I9?e-7P: advocated parental 
involvement in the Development Program - it was stated that increased 
communication between parents and teachers was 'essential in the interests 
of the individual child and essential to the health of the school as an 
institution* (Australia. Schools Commission, 1975: 115). From then on, 
the Teacher Development Program became the Development Program, and during 
1976-77 parents and community representatives were appointed to State and 
regional committees. Much of the credit for the successful and necessary 
broadening of the base of the Program must go to Joan Kirner who, as a^ 
Schools Commissioner, has contributed so much to Australian education in 
general, and to the cause of parental involvement in education in particular. 

Most parent representatives on State committees have held these appointments 
now for over a year, and there has been a marked change in their role since 
the earlier part of this chapter of the report (Committee Responses) was 
written. They are no longer the junior apprentices, for they have acquired 
the knowledge, expertise, and confidence to enable them to take part in 
committee discussion on a more equal footing with those of longer educa- 
tional experience. The contributions of parent representatives at the 1977 
national development conference introduced a breadth of vision and a 
practical relevance to the work undertaken, and the conference would have 
been a poorer one without them. 

Involvement in the Development Program has not greatly increased the inter- 
action of parents groups in the different systems, although parent re- 
presentatives feel t/iey have been welcomed and assisted by committee members 
from all systems. There is a general feeling of frustration among parent 
representatives that the groups they represent are responding so slowly to 
the invitation to participate in the Development Program. 

The Development Program certainly offers us opportunlt i which we 
have so far not exploited fully because we are not yet geared to the 
situation, and because we do not have the necessary facilities and 
perF^nnel. However, we hope to overcome these difficulties. 

This Statement was made by a parent representative in New South Wales who, 
in an attempt to tackle the difficulties she n^ntioned, organized a n>eeting 
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in October 1977 of parent representatives on regional in-service coninittees in 
the State. The representatives reported on their regional in^/ol vement. 

In general all representatives expressed some degree of satisfaction; 
most have had more than one course approved either during this year, 
or for next. Some parent reps serve on the sub-committees which 
approve courses; all find that the committees are receptive to their 
views. Problems mentioned were related to the way in which 
parent participants are treated differently to teacher participants, 
in relation to selection, to payment of expenses, and use of resources. 

Other subjects that were discussed at the meeting were the different types 
of courses in which parents could be involved; a proposed parents resource 
centre; ways of explaining to parents the benefits of in-service education for 
teachers which justifies absence from the classroom; and a plan for parents to 
attend courses for in-service organizers and then to be used in the regions as 
oart-time employees 'to activate groups, to help course organizers prepare 
proposals, find resources, etc.'. 

In 1976 the State Development Committee in New South Wales published a brochure 
on in-service projects for parents and community groups, which explained the 
principle and procedures of parent involvement in the Development Prograii, 5nd 
suggested the types of activities that would be appropriate for parent 
involvement under four headings - (i) generdl curriculum, how teachers are 
trained, (ii) special training courses for groups and individuals actively 
working in schools, e.g. management of the school library, clerical procedures, 
how parents and teachers can work together to help children, (in) workshops, 
e q. management of hobby clubs, production of resources, (iv) conferences and 
seminars, e.g. joint meetings of parent and community groups representing 
different levels of the educational system to facilitate transition, discuss- 
ion groups designed to support schools. 

In Tasmania, the State Development Committee has supported the publication of 
a monthly magazine. Parent, which has two main stated functions - to give 
background information that could help parents participate more effectively 
in school meetings and school life generally; and to offer a channel ot 
conmunication for parents and parent groups, and a forum for parent opinion 
about education. 

A group of three parents and three principals was funded by the State Develop- 
rrent Committee to visit South Australia to look at conmunity involvement in 
schools. A report was published which gave a sunmary of the visit, and made 
a prognosis of what could be done in Tasmanian schools. 

The full-time in-service adviser for parents ii, Victoria has made a great 
impact on the local in-service scene. She has visited schools in all regions 
to speak to parent and teacher groups; attended meetings of education centre 
directors, teachers centre officers, and teacher education officers; served 
on VISEC's Program Initiatives sub-committee; and buiU. up a collection ot 
resource materials to support activities on home/school relations. She found 
that all regional cormittees were very supportive of parent-initiated programs. 
In Term 3, 1977 she organized two three-day training progrinis for district 
parent representatives (50 participants in all), who, as a result of the 
program will 'accept responsibility in a limited geographical area as a focus 
providing information to individual schools on resources, organization of 
parent in-service activities and home/school relations'. 
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12 - DEVELOPMENT OF LONGER COURSES 



Over the 1975-76 period all State development committees gave considerable 
time and attention to the working out of a policy on long-terir. courses. The 
impetus for this came from the Schools Coninission Report fcp the Trienninrj 
1976-78 which opened up the possibility of funding courses for accreditation, 
and in-depth courses of 1-6 months, with a special allocation of replacement 
funds for courses of more than two weeks. 

By 1976 all State development committees were supporting these types of 
courses. The longer courses for accreditation were mainly in special 
education and library areas, courses that were already in existence at 
tertiary institutions. Until 1977 the only courses of more than a month 
specially created for the Development Program were the 8- and 12-weeks 
courses in Queensland. Now new courses of 5-6 and 16 weeks are being 
offered in Queensland, New South Wales, and Victoria. 

A problem inherent in relying on tertiary institutions for the provision of 
longer courses is that they tend to encourage a theoretical emphasis which 
is often remote from the interests and concerns of most classroom teachers. 
On the other hand, it is mainly in tertiary institutions that the expertise 
is found which will provide the leadership required in courses of this 
length. 

Longer courses tend to bo a hotch-potch, and not part of any 
coherent educational philosophy and practice worked out in relation 
to the Development Program. (Executive Officer, Victorian region) 

This need not happen - the Central Metrnoolitan regional committee in New 
South Wales, for example, contains a meml er of staff from Alexander Mackie 
College of Advanced Education and courses have been developed at the College 
which specifically meet the needs of teachers in the area. 

One Victorian State committee member raised the issue of control of content 
of longer courses. Support is oft. n given by development committees to long 
courses that have been operating for some years - committees cannot ask for 
modifications to be made as they can with the shorter courses that come to 
them for approval . 

In most States, longer courses have been the responsibility of the central 
committee, and participants have come from all over the State. The regional 
committees in these States are in agreement with this policy as they feel 
that they lack both manpower and money to conduct courses of more than a few 
days. 

The problem of rapid staff turnover in country regions discourages committees 
from expending funds in this way. New South Wales and Queensland are the 
only States which have encouraged development of longer courses in the 
regions. Regions in all States try to incorporate the longer-course concept 
of a sustained in-depth approach in weekend residential courses or in 
courses comprising a series of meetings (usually half to one day) at regular 
intervals . 

Increasing emphasis is being placed on the serial course, both of the type 
just mentioned, and the type now made possible by a more flexible inter- 
pretation of the definition of a longer course - the two weeks need not be 
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sequential but can be broken into, for example, a block of ^jje days with 

follow-up sessions of two days at month y ^^^f;;)^^! ^l, JJlJ^f.^^'^Js 
elicited a positive response from organizers and participants. J^l 
adiantaaes are that it allows for detailed study of a topic or development 
of i e^l 'wMch can' Ihen be thought about or implemented in tec assroom 
anH further refined or expanded at later meetings. It is easier to cope wixn 
the JroSJim Tf teacher release where shorter periods of time are involved. 

state Implementation 

v^a, south Wales The number of applications for longer courses increased 
SrLa?iSny in'l977 Centrally Organized migrant education courses of 2-4 
Ss and courses of ten days for four levels of administration have been 
running successfully for some time. Regional committees are invited to 
s^bm t aoSications for long courses to the central committee in order of 
priority anS one course is supported in each region. Most courses are 
suKt oriSnted. and focus on curriculum development or professional 
renewal current examples are a 2-week course to develop resource 
teacher-leaders in the primary reading area, and a 5-week course in primary 
Sthe^tics for ieacher? who iill then be used for advisory and in-service 
work. 

Queensland. The focus of the Development Program in this State has been on 
?nna^ Surses which have been centrally initiated and regionally admin- 
■s!ered Professional development courses are available for secondary 
tpS;; fo? Periods of 3-16 weeks in which participants are ab e to pursue 
Jhefr own ?nteretsiS individualized programs. Since 1975. primary teachers 
in JJe metropolitan and three country regions have been offered 12-weeks 
courses three times a year, which involve curriculum study and personal 
deSe opment As an iniermediary step in shifting the focus from outside 
courses to school -based development, some 5-week courses have now been 
introduced to q ve primary teachers the opportunity to increase their 

tho ro-nneration of district inspectors, school principals, and local 
Jefchers'Lntres. Development Program funds also support year-long graduate 
courses in a number of colleges of advanced education. 

south Australia. All long-tem, replacement ^'^"J^ are used for special 
education and library courses, and for release-time scholarships, inese 
Shniar^hins can now be taken up by non-government teachers, and Catholic 
tLchlrs S particXr are undertaking programs, usually of a tenn's durat- 
\nnTtl college of advanced education. In general the approach in these 
courses i"n(^? suS ect-based. but is aimed at developing ^fo^^^" P^^^^"^,}" 
schooll with professional skills necessary to meet the needs of the students 
anS assisl other members of staff. There were also 16 shorter courses in 
1976. mostly of the serial type (e.g. 10 x 1 day). 

T^^n^nij, The Centre for Continuing Education of Teachers (CCET) has 
of?rr23coures for accreditation since 1972. under ^he supervision of co- 
SoerltinS bodies of the Tasmanian College of Advanced Education, the Educat- 
?SrD^iartmeni and the University of Tasmania. Some support is provided 
f?^ S?hooTs Comiission development funds, and courses are available to 
tethers from a vr ys?ems. The aim of the Centre is 'to meet the needs of 
thfm^turP student undertaking further or higher education, and it seeks to 
Irf a focus fSr ?eslarch and a forum for discussion of educational issues 
?Se ?oursIs nS^as Side range of topics including subject areas, school 
ianagS! soc5olSgy. school and classroom-based curriculum development. 

J id 
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victoria. Special education and library courses have been supported for 
the last two years and, in 1976, 17 courses of about two weeks duration were 
funded This year two 6-week courses, in remedial education and music, 
have been initiated by Primary Schools Division personnel working with inter- 
system conmittees, and these will be repeated during the year. 

Western Australia. The committee has had difficulty in spending replacement 
funds, other than for courses in special education. Reasons given for this 
were that two weeks was felt to be too long for teachers to be out of their 
classrooms, that relief staff were difficult to find, and that it was hard 
for organizers to fill the two weeks with enough to keep teachers interested. 
In 1976 nine courses of about two weeks duration were funded. The new 
Planning Committee has supported some courses in 1977 with more flexible 
timing, such as an 8 + 3-day curriculum process course. 

In general, responses from committees acknowledge the need for the develop- 
ment of longer courses. 'There is a place for the 2-3 day seminar for 
stimulation and exchange of ideas but, for change in the classroom, longer 
courses are needed.' (regional committee, Tasmania) . Some non-government 
representatives expressed qualified approval. They supported the principle 
but would have preferred courses in vacation time, which would avoid problems 
of replacement. Although replacement funds were available, they were not 
always used for this purpose, or were used only for the 3-12 month courses, 
not the 2-6 week courses. 

Teacher opinion on the matter varied. In Tasmania, it was reported that 
teachers were not convinced about the need for longer courses if it meant 
leaving their students (CCET courses are held out of school hours), while 
in Western Australia teachers were thought to be dissatisfied with short 
courses. The teacher representatives on the New South Wales central 
committee felt that long courses were not wanted by teachers in that btate 
because they did not fulfil their needs as they tended to be tertiary 
oriented and against grass-roots philosophy. 

Teacher Responses 

Teachers' opinions of longer courses are polarized. Those teachers who have 
participated in the longer courses sponsored by the Schools Commission (a 
small percentage of the total teacher population) tend to support the 
concept, while those without such experience tend to dislike the idea. This 
trend emerged clearly both in discussions with teacher groups and from 
questionnaires. The 86 teachers who responded to a questionnaire on their 
school-based activity rated long courses seventh on a list of nine in-service 
strategies Only eight of these teachers had been involved in long courses. 
In response to this emphasis, respondents to the Victorian questionnaire 
made almost twice as many negative as positive comments. Some teachers did not 
know that such courses were available to them; others thought them unnec- 
essary and a waste of time. Many teachers felt that the problems involved 
in participation in long courses would outweigh the benefits. The hindering 
factors mentioned were family commitments, replacement difficulties, dis- 
ruption to class and school. Yet the teachers who have actually taken part 
in long courses in Victoria (and other States) maximize the benefits and 
minimize the difficulties. 

Teachers who have had experience of longer courses sponsored by the 
Development Program speak very positively of their benefits. They appreciate 
the opportunity to do some in-depth and continuous work in an area that is ot 

/ f . 
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interest to them and relevant to their present or future school situation. 
On their return to school, most of these teachers find themselves more 
confident and able to implement change, and sometimes give assistance to 
other teachers. 

DISCUSSION 

1977 was the year in which the section of the Development Program devoted 
to longer courses began to develop an identity, ^^"^^il/hen, development 
cornnittees (with the exception of Queensland) had seemingly lacked the time 
and the confidence to create something new, and did little more than transfer 
some funds to support established courses in tertiary institutions. However 
in 1977 new types of courses started to emerge that were original in concept 
Ind more in harSony with Schools Cotimission principles. These courses tended 
to be of two to six v^eeks' duration, practical in orientat on, employing a 
variety of approaches and the active involvement of participants. Queensland 
had pioneered this type of course several years previously (although there it 
had been of longer duration), and led the way for other States. New South 
Wales, which had not achieved its target in this area in 1976, had more 
submissions than it could cope with from the regions in 1977. Western 
Australia hopes to expand further its offering of longer "urses in 978 - 
a member of the central committee has visited or written to all tertiary 
institutions explaining the potential of the Development Program for this 
purpose, seeking cotnnitment from tertiary personnel to f ga'?i^e^f ""^^^^ 
courses The Tasmanian State committee attempted to establish a stronger 
link between the Development Program and the highly successful CCET courses. 
A Sen-day infan? refresher course in the Development Program had been very 
DODular in 1976, as had a CCET early childhood education (ECE) course held 
a week after school over a nine-month period. Hoping to break new and 
potentially fertile ground, the State committee suggested in the Ideas 
booklet that - 

It may be possible during 1977 to offer a Bridging Course, a 
refresher course as a prelude to and part of the ECE program. 
This would allow teachers to enrich and extend their study of 
infant education gained from a ten-day school-time course, to 
pursue their studies by continuing in the ECE program after 
school hours and eventually to be eligible for recognition or 
credit towards increased status if they so wished. 

The idea seemed good, the committee (which included the co-ordinator from 
CCET) was enthusiastic, but teacher response was abysma , and nobody could 
Quite understand why. There has been no time to investigate the possible 
Reasons underlying the lack of response, and the idea has been shelved It 
is to be hoped that the abandonment will not be permanent, for the concept 
was an interesting one and in line with Schools Commission thinking, as 
expressed in the 1975 report. 

There is at present an undesirably rigid distinction between, on 
the one hand, courses which are regarded as improving fo"nfl 
qualifications and, therefore, increasing prospects of higher 
salary and status, and on the other hand, the majority of in- 
service activities which receive no reward. Present policies give 
insufficient recognition to those who voluntarily develop their 
professional competence. One possibility which could be explored 
is the use of a system by which points could be allocated for 
activities voluntarily undertaken. 

i4(J 
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There are individuals in all States who support this idea, and Perhaps 
further experimentation may occur if interest is sustained and fostered. 
Se course? may be self-contained, with credit for promotional purposes, 
or mod^llr coui-ses which could give exemption from parts of or jodox Run- 
time study courses, or even an adaptation of the open university concept 
\f?r instance, building upon the highly successful 5UV courses in South 
Australia). 

It would be necessary and desirable for an extensive amount °^ investigation 
and discussion to take place with tertiary personnel who have an expertise 
which could be particularly valuable in programs such as these, as has 
already been proven in the Queensland experience. Jt would be equally as 
important to discuss proposals with a large range of teachers, as the 
potential participants, to avoid the type of collapse that happened in 
Tasmania. 
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13 - PROVISION FOR NEEDS OF SPECIFIC GROUPS 
TEACHERS OF MIGRANTS AND ABORIGINES 
Coiamittee Responses 

Mn<:t committees had little to offer to either of these groups of teachers, 
"Sr twoTeaso^^^ m small or non-existent popula) -on of -migrants or 
flKn,-4ninpr (2) satisfactory provision made from other sources - such as 
AboriginaVEduLtion! mgray Education. Speci..; Education, Disadvantac.ed 
Program, Catholic Education Office. 

♦ko .-iiio 4c thp Victorian State committee, which has 
An e'^^Pi^o" ^° ^f,:^^! Z advise OP po icy matters and recommend proposed 
Siftfes J tSr refpeaivr} el°./ L^^^ was allocated by the central 
ro™i«ip for the development of lc;r.:jer courses in migrant eduction, but no 
S n °fa5e\ern re'cetved. Dne'co^ittee fel!,^5f,,Xir 

2lfpc The 'catholic Education Office felt that its needs in the area were 
SffferenI from those of government schools, and th.t this was a case where 
the inter-system principle could not apply. 

of Aborigines • 

It Is recognized that short courses cannot solve a great problem, 
Jut teachers do clalo the courses help then, In ^J^^'^^^---^,^^ °' 
Aboriginal needs. (country regional committee. Ne« South Wales) 

The Victorian Aboriginal education sub-cottmittee has representatives from 



TEACHERS OF CHILDREN WITH LEARNING DIFFICULTIES 
Committee Responses 

Anain Soecial Education branches assume responsibility for P^-oviding in- 
Sl?ce CO r es for tSese teachers, and therefore development co^i ttee 

consultants and advisers provide help for tear jrs. 
YOUNG TEACHERS 
committee Responses 

, nvoai- Hpal nf Hiscussion centring around the beginning 
TeaS^Vsln^agld' e'a?re;t?o'n'o?"lo;?e concerned with both pre-service 
and in-service training - how best- to supplement the fonner and establish a 
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pattern of continuity between the two. An increasing number of in-seryice 
courses has been funded by central and, more recently, regional committees. 
In South Australia, where there has been a long-standing tradition of in- 
service provision for young teachers, the Development Committee approved 45 
courses for beginning teachers in 1976. The New South Wales State Develop- 
ment Conmittee has encouraged each regional office and its inspectorate to 
provide general induction courses for all first-year teachers. Teachers 
centres in a number of regions have offered courses and assistance to young 
teachers Such assistance also falls within the ambit of consultants or 
advisers' activities - in Hobart, for instance, there are four advisers 
whose sole function is to look after first-year teachers. 

Some courses were large-scale one-day affairs, some residential, some 
regular discussion sessions, and others took the form of initial seminars 
with follow-up sessions. One particularly noteworthy variation was the 
University of Adelaide's series of radio broadcasts for primary artd second- 
ary beginning teachers, also available on tape. The first series for 
primary teachers attracted over 600 enrolments, including some from New 
South Wales, the Australian Capital Territory, and Tasmania. They were 
found to be especially valuable when, as suggested by the commentator, 
school principals brought staff together to discuss issues raised in the 
program. 

A number of government, non-government, and parent representatives on State 
committees in Victoria, Western Australia, and Tasmania felt that the 
provision of courses was not a satisfactory solution to the beginning 
teacher problem. They believed that these teachers were the responsibility 
of the school, and that assistance given should be in the context of the 
teacher's classroom. One teacher representative remarked that 

band-aid courses are not enough - there needs to be a restructuring 
of the system to give help to the young teacher in the school. A 
senior teacher should be given a reduced load and act as adviser; 
first-year teachers should have a half load; and the number of 
first-year teachers in any school should be limited. 

One New South Wales region is conducting four courses for senior teachers in 
primary and secondary schools to enable them to help beginning teachers A 
country region in that State has instituted a course in the last week of the 
long vacation for teachers new to the region (60 in 1977), to enable them to 
orient themselves to the particular demands of teaching in that region in 
a Victorian region, secondary consultants who have previously conducted 
successful one-day courses for first-year teachers plan to have a convenor 
appointed in each school to develop, with the consultant's assistance where 
needed, an on-going program to help the young teachers. 

Teacher Responses 

Teachers in South Australia remarked on the value of the radio broadcasts 
for beginning teachers, particularly when the broadcasts were followed by 
staff discussion and when tapes of the broadcasts were kept at the school 
for teacher reference. 

Another State that attempted to provide help for all first-year teachers 
warSew South Wales. This was regarded bv some teachers as good deployment 
of funds, although some concern was expre sed about what appeared to be the 
heavy hand of the Department, and there was dispute about the most 

• / / :) 
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appropriate way of providing help for young teachers. However, it was seen 
as important to have help clearly available. 

It was remarked by several young teachers that ^he.rnost valuable part of the 
courses they had attended was the opportunity provided to talk to other 
teachers in similar situations with similar problems. 

The main thing we got out of the conference was that we found out 
that there were other first-year teachers who felt exactly the same 
■as we did - terrified'. 

Other aspects of courses that were appreciated were workshop situations and 
observation of other teachers. Although region or area familiarization 
?Surses SSuld necessarily be held early in the school year, young teachers 
feU that other sorts of courses (such as workshops) were more useful if 
Kid in second tern - 'when I am readier to receive that kind of 
information' . 

Teachers centres are giving useful help to young teachers, by P-^oviding 
bourses (Sle^ in response to requests from teacher^ and by serving as a 
base and referral point outside the school. 

A number of the young teachers have used the new education centre 
as «hing to hang'on to - using the facilities, having someone 
to talk to. 

In nnP Victorian metropolitan region (which would be typical of a number of 
"the^l ?Ses and S?ates), th^ District "ucation Committee arrange 
^nfnLai mPPtinas for voung teachers once a month. They have had a wine 
ISJ S^eese nfiht reading seminars, mathematics seminars, and discussion 
of indivfdua] pJob'lems. 'a11 correspondence about these evenings is sent 
directly to the teachers. 

M;,nv tParhers mentioned that young teachers did or should receive help 

"rrertvear to Ihe fact that the school had switched to a "'"'-^J";"' 
si^ctSre! Ihere the small groups were "Orkirg as strong units and taking 
care of their own new teachers. 



ISOLATED TEACHERS 



Conunittee Responses 

There are isolated teachers in every State, although the problem is not as 
acute in the smaller States. 

The isolated teachers in Tasmania are those on the islands. J^eir travel 

rt^o^cn=r?rrtU«nr^^^ 

day to look at resources, visit schools, and talk to teacners. 
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Air fares are readily available to teachers in outlying areas of Queensland 
and Western Australia to enable them to attend courses. Special courses, 
locally organized, are held for teachers in one, two, or three-teacher 
schools. 

The Western Australian central committee funded courses in three country 
centres for School of the Air teachers and children. Periodic visits are 
made to isolated schools by con? Uants, advisers, and education officers 
from the Education Department af d the Catholic Education Office. These 
people are funded by their respective systems, although some consultants, as 
in Victoria, are given contributions towards travel and accommodation 
expenses by development comnittees. Regional allocations in Victoria, 
determined by the central committee, take into account the number of young 
and isolated teachers in each region. 

In some country areas the regional committee has encouraged the development 
of sub-regional committees to cater more efficiently for local needs. In 
Queensland country districts, mutual aid groups have functioned for many 
years. Principals and some staff meet 'to plan work, to prepaid teaching 
aids, to exchange ideas, and to gain professional and social alleviation of 
their isolation*. 

In general. State committee members in the larger States acknowledge that 
isolation creates enormous problems that thry have not yet been able to 
solve adequately. The corrjnunication problem is acutely relevant here - 

remote teachers and parents are not aware of the opportunities 
available to them in the Development Program. (country regional 
committee. South Australia) 

An interesting innovation in New South Wales involves the use of media vans. 
Two vans have been purchased by the State comnittee and given trials in 
outer metropolitan areas. They have two main functions, audio-visual 
training and curriculum development. Thte cominiittee hopes to station six 
vans permanently in country regions. In Queensland an art caravan, funded 
by the Innovations Program, is being used to help teachers in isolated 
areas. The State Development Committee is hoping to fund a mobile media 
railway van in 1978. DeveU^^ent Program funds in Western Australia have 
been used to equip three resource caravans, which are based at three country 
centres and rostered to outlying schools for periods of one to two weeks. 

Tt'jcher Responses 

Very oftet) the isolated teachers are also young teachers, so their difficul- 
ties are compounded. A French teacher, straight out of college, was sent to 
a country school and told, 'You are the French teacher - here is a book - 
go to It'. She had not seen the book before and felt totally inadequate. 
Her salvation was an in-service course in the subject which *gave me a 
chance to talk to other teachers and learn about the subject and ways of 
teaching it' . 

Wattle Park Teachers Centre in Adelaide runs practical wrkshops on Saturdays 
for beginning country teachers. Equipment and displays are set up, and 
consultants are there to provide assistance. 

Teachers from outlying areas often come to the central country town in a 
region to attend courses. When the writer was in one country town a course 
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was in progress, aimed at secondary teachers P'-i":^^^^ !S5°°^'^e?'Jer°"^' 
one teacher in the wide-ranging region was ""^^leo attend a better 
response than is often achieved at local metropolitan courses. 

Tn the Victorian questionnaire survey, country teachers felt far more 
strongly than S^tropoli tan teachers that the regiona ization emphasis of the 
Sc!;2ols CoSs^on Program had been successfully implemented. 

ADMINISTRATORS 

Committee Responses 

Tn western Australia and Tasmania there has been limited provision for 
a3m?n st^Stors in the Development Program. Some coi^ittee members in these 
sStes feel Jhat nwre courses are needed - 'Principa s are poorly trained 
in .riminiftration They need help but don't want if. A member of the 
lesteTi tral n cin^ittee reported that 'most of our effort seems to have 
bSn aimed at including principals in the Program so that they will not 
frustrate the efforts of enthusiastic staff . 

The first course offered by a Western Australian country regional committee 
Jll a 3-dav residential course on staff development for principals of 
Tr „«ry an'd Son'dary schools in the region ^ofh government an non govern- 
4. n^^^J tuin nrinrinals in the reqion did not attend, me TeeaodLK irum 
S2 cour e'w s ; and it'proved a useful and stimulating way to 

gin^thTo^velopmen? Program in the region^ Plenty o courses on h oi 
administration were available in the °ther States - for instance, tjere were 

rourses offered in South Australia in 1976. ^1any cOMPses were cenirdiy 
organ zed and mostly for principals. Sever.^, "^"^^'^irh! Ldlub ecJ 
that more middle-level management courses (.?or senior teacherj> and subject 
co-ordinators) should be initiated. 

intle' involvement of indepenaent school personnel, perhaps beca.use there 
is no set promotion in these schools. 

Tho Institute -^or Educational Administration nys bpen recently established 

r:i:s;:;i5 rr.r;™srT.'rirj.M ^^^^ 

levels of administrcUion in schools. Funlinq romes from the Victorian 
Treasury. 

GROUPS WITH NEEDS MOT MFT 

Convni ttce Fcspaiv ■ •s 

Most committee members could not identify any groups whose needs were not 
CeiJqS^ or admitted they had no way of knowing if such groups existed. 
S«m^r? felt confident that consultants, " J^^^f' there we r^ 

^nertors keot them well informed about teacher needs, so that if there wer. 
nS arpncaUonsTrom a particular group there was no felt need. 
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Mente-s who did respond to this question (the highest response was from 
country regional committees) did so mainly in terms of the groups a ready 
identified in earlier questions - these were young teachers (Queensland, 
Western Australia), isolated teachers (Queensland, Western Australia), 
teachers of migrants (South Australia, Western Australia), parents (Western 
Australia, South Australia, New South Wales), and school administrators 
(South Australia, Queensland). Two other groups mentioned several times as 
being in need of help were in-service educators, and more experienced 
teachers - 'teachers with 7+ years experience who are settled in a clever 
rut' (State Committee, Victoria). 

There wrs some concern expressed about the difficulty of reaching individuals 
who could not articulate their needs or were unfamiliar with the mechanisms 
available for receiving assistance. 



Teacher Responses 



Two groups that were mentioned as not taking advantage of the Development 
Program were country district subject associations ('They should be making 
use of in-service funds to organize local conferences, instead of just 
applying for members to attend national or State conferences') and the 
untapped middle range in age and teaching ability ('You get sick of seeing 
the same old enthusiastic faces, the same old elite group at in-service 
conferences' ) . 

An impassioned plea was made by one primary teacher in Tasmania. 

r think there is a particular need for longer courses for people 
like me, who were trained a long time ago, in the late 40s. I've 
i-een teaching most of that time, and I've been going to seminars 
with a good will even before these things were funded. I don t 
really feel inclined now to do additional qualificatory courses 
after ::chool (becaus.' I'm too tired) which are the only longer 
courses available to me. Hie re hasn't been a day-time course^ 
developed that was long enough to re-educate me, and I feel I m 
running off and snatchln/. at a snippet of maths this time, language 
development next time, then try to find a new approach to reading. 
It's not satisfactory - you brittle on, knowing you're very much out 
of touch. And there are thousands like me. 

DISCUSSION 

Thp specific groups identified by the Schools Commission as being in particular 

need of in-service assistance are mostly being catered for by the Development 

Program or other allied programs. Conimi ttees are aware of these groups, and 

in some cases take the initiative in arranging courses for them. 

Considerable efforts have been made to provide help for young teachers in a 
variety of ways. These teachers need help as a group and as individuals - 
as a group they are being helped by the provision of regional courses, and 
as individuals they are being helped by three growing trends in the develop- 
ment area - (i) more consultants and advisers are being appointed, so that 
more teachers, both government and non-government, are receiving help in the 
classroom situation, (ii) teachers centres are becoming recognized as 
permanent local sources of practical support, in tenns of providing equip- 
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^ toS™ tSIr m ght floLsr unnoticed, to examine general or specific 

iS^arS c,arn;%".ei-iorl'n M-Wol a 

corporate spirit. 

There seems to be adequate Pf-j^i-J- '^I'lll^.Z^.^.T^^f'' 

role of the school administrator as in-service facilitator. 

Tn service help is given to teachers of migrants through various channels. 
« ho n nf thiTkind will be needed by classroom teachers if some State 
Suratlin dep rtmen s cont nue to indiscriminately impose ceilings on the 
?S rfor'ce and refuse employment to teachers who have received speci a - 
Szed training in migrant education and acquired an expertise so desperately 
needed in schools. 

some courses for teachers of Aboriginals have been sponsored by «9ional 

'-"'fri fri^ry^'^jrci ?rs^ir?;»:i""a' ^.^lieP'tLi^sfd^^er 

a discussion of Aboriginal culture studies. 

The aim of the sub-committee was expressed in the report as follows: 

ic is believed chac che funds mad. available from VISEC are besc 

A ir, =.=«i<;rinE to develop a level of leadership within the 
S^i in: runic: t: .U.l .U. benefits of such funding will have 
a muUiplier effect as leaders move into the wider Aboriginal 
c onmun i ty . 

^^rali^M) f-»"a"r ^S^SS^Jfaj^ ^:Z"lVZlZS S^^ani.ations 

S -f s 

Aborigina school PW'jl^t""; , ''^S^f^JtlJ into th^ present comnunity 

To''7&T:JPT. ToS'^dSfsf «.,lnr-b1Js'^'of any activity designed to 
assi St them* . 

The group about which development committees "Pif^^sed most concern , as the 
Sft'difficult to cater for adeguately was the uo e e^^^ 

SSf :^^?nin To" rl. ?;::;e";enSe::"and™; IS costly and time 
fonsum"n t^?in, teachers to the bigger more access^ 

?.™ErrvliS eS'^a^li^gU'Li rcrf;:Se; fn\'S?*lJhool can fee, just 

iLro?!i^w:re;tsrin'-hrjs^n?s'rth;;Cu;gi^^^^ 

earlier in this section. j r , 
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Although there are uncomfortable gaps in development provision for isolated 
teachers, effective artion has been taken by development committees and 
educational authorities to alleviate the situation. 

The increased number of centrally and regionally- based consultants. Particu- 
larly in Western Australia and Queensland, means that more isolated teachers 
are being visited. In 1976, three-quarters of teachers in one-teacher 
schools in New South Wales had attended at least one in-service activity 
The injection of Schools Commission funds has made it possible to support 
the high travel costs of teachers in reirote areas. 

It was generally found by development conmi ttees that it was often more 
rewarding to work with isolated teachers than with their metropolitan counter- 
parts, because they were far more receptive and responsive. In a country 
region in Western Australia - where the regional director had split the 
development funds between the central town area and three outlying areas - 
teachers in the central area, with a range of in-service activities and 
facilities to choose from, were apathetic and disinclined to participate, 
while teachers in the remote areas, with few resources, became enthusiastic- 
allv involved in development work and organized some original and useful 
activities It was -ot unusual in the larger States to hear of teachers 
travelling by car fc two days to attend a one-day seminar, and then setting 
off on the two-day return journey. In Victoria, where isolation is a real 
problem although not of the same order as in the larger States, the question- 
naire survey showed that country teachers attende.l proportionally more 
regionally organized in-service activities than metropolitan teachers. 

Developnent comnittees tended to take a rather complacent attitude towards 
nroups with needs not met - 'We're a response conmittee. If teachers want 
programs they'll ask for them'. Even comini Ltees who conducted surveys 
naturally took most notice of the types of courses most frequently requested 
Snd p:'i^ned their program, accordingly . They are a little like the commercial 
television channels which are guided by the ratings and cater exclusively 
for popular tast- - perheps we need an 'in-service ABC that is sensitive 
to the needs of minority groups. 
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14 - DEVELOPMENT OF MORE EFFECTIVE IN-SERVICE METHODS AND TECHNIQUES 

in this chapter cover the following areas: 

fi) diversity of program content and method; 

f effect ve methods, both current examples and future plans; 

(]]]) sjec?fic discussion of residential and school-based courses; 

• (iv) the role of organizers; 

(v) the need for follow-up and evaluation of courses. 

DIVERSITY 

Conuaittee Responses 

rill T.iurl't T^sZZtt l\'m.Ut. the demnd, cope wUh the response, 
and facilitate implementation. 

T'. ^hTJJefr Joli Sgis '^^^^^ ^^e^l'^ 

Tn e'al^ u s'^rtM^the cLittee, but from external sources - increas- 
ng numbers of submissions and budget restrictions make ■•f^"^^^-^ ^° 
fS?mulate clear criteria for acceptance or rejection of submissions. 

At this same stage, teachers whc have been exposed to 

o^er the trree-yeai^ period have become more discerning and critical They 
Int mnre of the same type of course. Having received help in basic 
freaf of Jee3r?heJ are no^ca^^ing for more intensive approacnes. 

nn^^ihle to follow the pattern of developi.ient in an area from the 
l%'^?n^it?ee is established. One co^iUee in Victoria commented on 
Ji h ^n^ patt rn as Observed in its own region^ ^" ^J^^J rr'^ieachers 

a variety of different approaches. 

EBo 

niversitv hasn't boon thou>-,bt throu;-'. iu terirs ol .m overall Pj-»n 
concept of in-servl^^ education. (rnetropolltar. regional comn,ittee. 
New South Wales) 

Th^ Program is p-oSably now too diverse ^or priorities to be effect- 
I^^ly "dentifled am^ treated. (State ™ittee, Tasn^nia) 
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Some conmittee menters felt that the mode of operation of development 
conmittees did not encourage experimentation in in-service methods. 

A disadvantage of the present committee structure Is that members 
have limited time and expertise, so It Is difficult for them to 
become acquainted with alternative methods, and therefore we tend 
to repeat the same programs. (country regional committee, Victoria) 
The application form dictates a particular format - those who want 
to introduce a variation have to justify it, and this has a negative 
effect on Innovatory organizers. (State committee. South Australia) 

Another Victorian coimittee member commented on the limitations of the 
written application - 'Anything can be made to look good on paper . 



Teacher Responses 



There is a general acknowledgement among teachers that development conmittees 
provide a service that is essential for all teachers. The responses to 
Question 11 on the Victorian questionnaire show that teachers believe quite 
strongly that there is now a greater variety of types of in-service programs 
available; they also tend to feel that in-service education has become more 
relevant to the problems they face as teachers (this ^\^^^^'^^Y'.^\Zf r^. 
for primary teachers and Catholic teachers); they are less certain that the 
aoDroaches used within in-service programs have improved. This trend is 
supported by teacher comments in questionnaires and in discussion groups. 
Although there were some requests for more topic options, 
was given to in-service methods and the need for improvement and divers fi- 
cation in this area. A document published in New South Wales (Meyer , 1976) 
included a working checklist for in-service courses; this was mentioned as 
a useful guide. 



EFFECTIVE METHODS 

Committee Responses 



Despite some concern about the implications of Program diversity, committee 
Sers were able to point to a number of innovatory and effective methods 
that had been tried, and others which they felt might be implemented in the 



future. 



Three State conmittees have appointed sub-cormnttees whose functions include 
the consideration and initiation of innovatory programs. The Initiatives 
sub -conmittee in Victoria and the Planning sub-conmittee in Western 
A^straVil held their first n^etings early in 1977; the Innovations sub- 
conmittee in New South Wales has been functioning since the beginning of 
1976. 

Two innovatory projects initiated in New South Wales were media vans and 
task fSrces. The media vans have been described in the prey ous chapter. 
The task force project has an allocation of $100,000, and will enable 
Jroujs with specialist skills to help people in schools or teachers centres 
to improve their professional expertise. The task force applications that 
have been approved Include (i) four teams of three or four people who are 
experts In the reading skills area -each team works with a school that has 
requested help; (ii) two secondary school subject masters who are visiting 
sSondary schools to help with the developn^nt of school-based curriculum- 
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activities; (iii) two librarians who are going to schools to familiarize 
principals and librarians with the range of resources that are available to 
libraries. 

The New South Wales committee Is sponsoring a residential conference, to 
which each region will send three potential resource people to work on 
possible ways to develop more effective in-service methods. 

The creation of sub-corimittees to promote Innovatory approaches has been a 
conscious attempt by the three State cormiittees to play a different and more 
Dositive role in the Development Program, in addition to their major 
accepted role as 'response committees' (acting only in response to the 
requests of others). A number of other State and regional committees have 
initiated programs without forming special sub-corimittees , as can be seen 
in the following examples: 

(i) The Tasmanian State corimittee plans to appoint a British mathematics 
expert for three years to work half-time in the Tasmanian College ot 
Advanced Education, and half-time in schools and teachers centres. 

(ii) A New South Wales regional committee sponsored a British mathematics 
expert to conduct workshops in schools for a month. The same 
corimittee, if it hears of an intersting course in another region, 
will send a potential resource person to evaluate the approach and 
then implement it. 

(iii) To stimulate potential teacher-organizers, regional committees in 

Tasmania, Western Australia, and New South Wales, have published and 
disseminated reports of successful courses to schools. 

(iv) To bridge the gap between school activities and the community, a 
Victorian regional committee plans to organize time-release for 
teachers to work in industry. 

fv) In Queensland the Coorparoo experimental school, which is held in 
the first week of the long vacation, offers places to participants 
from all levels. Last year, participants in the school included 
250 students from the year levels 8-10, 170 teachers, 30 parents, 
and 80 school administrators. Mini-school learning environments are 
set up for each level of participant. Participants are free to 
attend sessions operating in any mini-school. 

fvi) A menter of the South Australian State corimittee is the principal 
of Raywood In-service Education Centre, and he has helped to 
organize a ranqs of successful residential courses both before and 
since the advent of Schools Commission funds. 

(vii) Another centre in South Australia, Wattle Park Teachers Centre, 
receives a grant from the State committee to run Compact courses 
(one evening a week for four weeks). The grant enables the centre 
to 'respond with speed to emerging needs, and mount courses at a 
week's notice' . 

When corimittee members spoke of general trends in their program towards more 
effective methods, the most frequently mentioned methods were school-based 
activities, observing or working with teachers in another school, and the 
practical workshop situation with maximum participant involvement 
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(particularly when the course included time spent back in the classroom to 
help implement ideas, then a return to the workshop situation for follow- 
up help). 

Some methods were particularly favoured by committee members and they would 
me ?o see tSesl Slaying a mre important part in the Program - resource 
p^ple or teams to give assistance in schools, back-up ^«inini strati ve and 
technical services, contributions from tertiary V^s^^^'^.Vr^V^" .'^^^T^^^^^^^ the 
the link between ore-service and in-service education, summer schools, and the 
use of teachers centres as the focus of teacher development. 

Concern was expressed by a number of committee members ^^at too 1 ittle 
attention was paid by in-service educators to the nature and application of 
adult learning methods. 

Teacher Responses 

This was the Schools Commission emphasis about which teachers had most to 
say. They felt both that new methods should be tried, and that currently- 
used methods should be improved. 

A number of teachers, particularly those who were regular course attenders. 
felt that a turning point had been reached in the Development Program, and 
there was a need for new directions to be taken. 

Teachers' attitudes have changed over the past four years. At first 
teachers were very keen to attend seminars - they were valuable at 
that stage because they were presenting something new and different 
Now the novelty has worn off. the teachers are not so keen to attend 
- you think of all the things you could be doing if you were back 
at work. 

Variety in approach is important. So often you get course leaders 
who follow the same old pattern - lecture and group discussion. 
Apart from bandying words about, there is very little else to give 
the session interest or impact. 

In our school we feel that the Centre-based seminars will taper off, 
or have to take a new direction. In the past four years we ve all 
been to maths and science and literature and so on. Now we feel 
we can't justify keeping on coming to the same sort of seminar. 

In the Victorian and Tasmanian questionnaires, there was a section which 
aSked teachers to rate the potential value to their professional deve opment 
of eiaht strategies for carrying out an in-service program. The ranking of 
sJrail5?e was very ?milar in the two States. Rated very highly were 
•scSool-based activities which examine problems of ^J'^/^^e,. 
curriculum that face the staff of a particular school ' and short confer 
ences (1-3 days, mainly lectures and discussion groups)'. The next ranking, 
still deceiving strong support from three-quarters of the respondents, was 
giJen to clrHculum study/development workshops of 2-5 weeks and classroom- 
based action research, with consultancy support, centred on individual 
teaching programs. 

The school -centred activity was frequently mentioned by ^^eachers from all 
States as a viable and useful strategy. This strategy was extended to 
include inter-school visits, which were felt to be extremely valuable. 
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Talking to teachers at courses is good, but it is not the same as 
visiting them in their schools - the latter has a much greater 
impact, a visual impact that remains with you. 

You hear a lot of things and you forget a lot of things until you 
see -someone using a certain method in a classroom and it stays in 
your mind . 

Teachers felt that improved consultancy services (such as the task forces in 
New south Wales) would help school-based teacher development, although one 
teacher sounded a warning: 'You must be sure that the task force people 
really are servicing local needs, not just ego-tnpping . 

Teachers still apparently have great faith in the short conference as a use- 
ful strategy. It appeared in various guises in the Victorian questionnaire - 
(in sections on strategies, timing, and school-based activities) and always 
Dolled well. However.this acceptance of the strategy was not an unquestion- 
ing one; it was an acceptance laden with provisos. In order to succeed, a 
conference must be efficiently organized - 

Too much time is wasted at seminars. They start too late, finish 
too early, dally over introductions and tea breaks; 

both lecturers and participants should be well prepared - 

Beware when th" lecturer comes in, tosses his books down and says, 

•Well, actually I've been a little bit rushed, but Better 

preparation is needed to make seminars worthwhile; reading material, 
questions or worksheets should be issued, to provide a starting 
point for seminars so that teachers don't arrive cold. 

Courses should be directly relevant to the teaching situation and incorporate 
the active involvement of participants - many teachers spoke of the value of 
co-operative curriculum development and of working through a program which 
they were planning to introduce to their students. 



RESIDENTIAL COURSES 



Committee Responses 



Residential courses and school-based development activities are two 
approaches that have been mentioned in Schools Commission reports and have 
also been the subject of much debate and discussion in committee neetings. 
For this reason, committee members were asked to respond to these as 
separate issues. 

At the beginning of the Schools Commission Program there was a tremendous 
wave of enthusiasm for residential courses, engendered no doubt by the 
success of Raywood, the residential in-service centre that had been operat- 
ing in South Australia since 1966. 

Teachers were delighted that money was available to support this more costly 
form of development, and a great deal of social and professional interaction 
resulted After a year or two, a feeling developed among some teachers, 
Administrators, and members of the public that too much emphasis was being 
placed on the social aspect in residential courses and tr.at money was being 
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expended unnecessarily on luxurious accommodation and good living. As 
other types of courses became popular and funding was restricted, the 
enthusiasm for residential courses waned a little, particularly in the geo- 
graphically smaller States. 

Approval of residential courses was expressed by a number of committee 
members in Western Australia and New South Wales, and to a lesser fxtent in 
Queensland. Phrases such as 'magnificent', 'of iimiense benefit . the best 
type of in-service', 'well worth the extra expense' were commonly used. 

Although more varied opinions were expressed in other States, very few 
members rejected the concept of residential courses altogether. In several 
regions there were no residential courses offered, but this was mainly 
because of budgetary restrictions. Some regions had replaced 3-day 
residential courses with serial courses (e.g. one day each term). 

Many committee members felt the residential situation was clearly appro- 
priate for certain types of courses - those involving human relationships or 
the intensive study of a skills area. 

In South Australia, the home of residential in-service courses, the State 
comnittee is requiring justification for residential course submissions, and has 
issued a set of guidelines for organizers which incorporates a more stringent 
policy on residential courses: 

While residential conferences will continue to be regarded as an 
important teacher development activity, residential conferences 
will normally only be funded where the conference organizers have 
furnished evidence of clear and detailed planning of their aims, 
organization and evaluation of the proposed residential conference 
and its relationship to a total planned, articulated, systematic 
teacher development program. 

An enlightening comment on the effect of the residential emphasis in South 
Australia was made by a committee member from another State, when outlining 
the benefits brought to Australian teachers by the Development Program. 

What Schools Commission funding has achieved in other States (i.e. 
better relations between systems and between teachers and admin- 
istrators) was already present in South Australia because of 
residential courses and the feeling that somebody cared enough to 
provide them. 



Teacher Responses 



The participants in five residential courses (four school -centred, one 
regional) in three States were asked if they thought their course could have 
achieved its objectives as effectively if it had not been residential Of 
the 59 respondents, five answered affinnati vely , and 54 negatively. The 
reasons given in support of the residential format fell into roughly the 
same categories as those of the organizers. The reason most frequently 
mentioned was that residential courses enabled more to be achieved because 
of the opportunity to work at a specified task for a concentrated and 
continuous period of time, free from diversions and interruptions. The two 
other reasons mentioned were that the residential situation encouraged free 
expression of thoughts in informal exchanges, leading to an appreciation of 
participants as people as well as teachers; and that the situation 
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encouraged the development of group feeling and cohesiveness. Part cipants 
in the regional course (for music teachers, particularly young ones) 
reported that the residential fomat facilitated discussion of problems and 
exoenences with other teachers, helping to counteract professional, not 
list geSgraphical, isolation, thus renewing confidence and enthusiasm. One 
young teacher said. 

I have learnt more^ln one week than in four years of college 
train^g. ; 

In the teacher discussion groups organized as part of the general Develop- 
ment Program evaluation, much the same sort of supportive consents were 
•made by teachers who had been to residential courses. 

When you have new staff, they tend to congregate in one part of the 
staff room, and the old staff elsewhere. If you have a weekend 
away together, discussing something of common interest, you are 
forced to mix in together, and it makes for good and easy relation- 
ships for the rest of the year. It shows in the school - if 
teachers are able to communicate it follows that the children 
benefit. So we have a residential conference at the beginning of 
every year. 

I think that every teacher should have the opportunity to attend a 
residential conference. It's not just the background information 
vou formally acquire, but what you gain from the development ot 
relationships and the opportunity to interact. You may have argued 
yourself hoarse all day. and it's lovely to be able to sit down at 
night and chat over tea - a lot of ideas are exchanged over the tea- 
table, which is the sort of thing you do lose if you walk out the 
door at four o'clock. 

We never seem to have time to sit down and talk as a staff about all 
the large and small things that are overlying factors in the school 
- not just discipline things that come up at staff meetings, but 
questions such as where are we going, has the philosophy of the school 
changed? We obtained funding for a residential weekend, attended by 
more than two thirds of the staff. It was so successful that before 
we left the motel we booked it again for next year. So many _ things 
cropped up. so many feelings emerged - the teachers who didn t come 
were swamped with so much paper, so many resolutions, so many 
changes (all the things that we'd been talking about for two years 
in staff meetings and never been able to resolve), that the non- 
attenders are all coming to the next one. 

Onlv one or two teachers in the discussion groups reported adversely on 
residential courses they had attended. They had not liked the group close- 
;^ss. freedom of expression, and work intensity which resulted from the 
residential situation. 

The teachers in the discussion groups who had not had experience of 
^efidlntJll courses tended to be indifferent to the J^sue - a few expressed 
sSoDort for the idea, more felt that the commitment demanded by residential 
cS5?ses was too much and that the benefits would not be worth the personal 



cost. 

/ 
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The responses of the teachers in the Victoridti Muestionnaire survej^ tendeu 
to support the trend of indifference noted in the discussion g'^^'^PS; 
Teachers were asked to react on a five-point scale to a number of statements 
about in-service education. For the statement, 'Residential ^-service 



programs are worth the expense', one third of the teachers recorded a no 
opinion' response, a percentage which was triple the average response for 
that category. Of the remaining respondents, many of them presumably 



residential course attenders, the majority expressed support for the state- 
ment, strongest support coming from Catholic teachers and least support 
from independent teachers. 

Another question asked teachers to rate the potential value of eight 
strategies on a four-point scale. The first two categories combined were 
regarded as positive responses, and the last two as negative responses. 
Although the residential course was not considered as valuable a strategy as 
most of the others, it still elicited a higher positive than negative 
response. There was a similar response from teachers in the Tasmanian 
survey. 

A section on school -centred activities in both questionnaires asked , 
participants in six types of activities to rate them on the same ■our-point 
scale Again, the residential conference was low in ranking in both surveys. 
The Tasmanian teachers recorded more positive than negative responses, but 
there were more negative than positive responses from Victorian teachers. 
The Victorian result is puzzling, and inconsistent with other evidence 
collected from participants at residential school -centred activities, which 
has been generally supportive of this type of teacher development. 



SCHOOL-CENTRED TEACHER DEVELOPMENT 

Committee Responses 

The Schools Conmission Report for the Tr-iennim, 1976-78 stated that 'perhaps 
the most important single grouping for developmental activities is the total 
group involved in the work of the school'. This sentiment was echoed in 
the responses of committee members in all States, from all systems and 
groups. It was commonly felt that the potential of the school-based 
approach had not yet been realized, but that it was slowly gathering 
momentum. Many members were clear and unequivocal about their commitment 
to the principle. 

I hope that by 1982 most of the work in teacher development will be 
done in the schools. (State committee. New South Wales) 

An effective on-going development program needs to be introduced 
into every school. To ensure ' success of such school-based 
programs, which should involve .J 1 --achers, it may be necessary to 
re-structure the school day. fS ate committee. South Australia) 

We are committed to school-based curriculum development. Otherwise 
the regional committee will just replace the central coiranittee as 
an empire. (country regional committee, Queensland) 

The advantages of the school-based approach to teacher development, accord- 
ing to committee members, are that it allows for continuity, follow-up, and 
support in implementation of new ideas; it can incorporate the involvement 
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of parents and ancillary staff; it helps overcome the problem of the non- 
attender - peer-group pressure is often the most effective means of 
influencing teachers and bringing about change. 

SuDDort was given to development of staff both within the school environment, 
where students could be involved, and removed from it in a situation where 
daily pressures and hierarchical structures were absent. Some members were 
convinced that the combination of school-staff participants and residential 
situation produced the best kind of teacher development. It was pointed out 
that th?s could be done cheaply - the staff of one Victorian Catholic school 
went to a teacher's beach house for the weekend, with the staff providing 
food. 

One version of staff development within the school is provided by the 
Queensland Whole School Withdrawal Program. 

The whole school withdrawal has been described as a protracted staff 
meeting in which the teachers, having been relieved of teaching 
responsibilities, can direct their attention to the sociology of the 
school, the total school conmunity and the role of the school. 

The program is usually conducted within the school so that should 
the need arise the staff are available for consultation and to meet 
any emergent situations. The teachers are replaced by a team of 
in-service relieving teachers and the acting principal could well be 
be the deputy principal of a neighbouring school. 

This program is ideally suited to the larger schools in which, 
because of their size, there is less opportunity for interaction 
among all staff members. 

Two of the most important outcomes have been improving vertical 
(both up and down) and horizontal communication and staff involve- 
ment in the decision-making process within the school. (State 
committee, Queensland) 

A new development, encouraged by conmittees, is the activity planned and 
organized by a small group of local schools working together on a common 
area of interest. 

The school-based approach is not without problems The major obstacle to 
its successful implementation was thought to be the negative attitude of 
some school principals. 

Schools need to be re-organized, so that someone is clearly and 
publicly responsible for the educational leadership of the school, 
and all that it implies. 

The whole question of team-building, and the interpersonal problems 
aiding or hindering the school's operation, group dynamics, 
managerial styles, and related issues are areas of need for most 
principals even though they may not recognize it. (State committee, 
Queensland) 

It was also pointed out that school-based teacher development could lead to 
an unduly introspective approach, and that it must be part of a spectrum of 
activities and approaches. 

■ Id.! 
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Teacher Responses 

Cofunents made by teachers in discussion groups and questionnaires indicated 
very strong support for the concept of school -centred teacher development. 
Teachers who had taKPn part in development activities with other staff 
members spoke of the positive outcomes of these activities. 

It is 'he best Beml^ar I've ever been to, because it has meant so 
much as far as my own classroom situation and my ovm children are 
concerned. 

It has been a tangible influence on the school - things that have 
never been done before are now being attempted. 

It has changed my whole approach to tpachlng. 

It provided great motivation for the staff to get together later to 
work through the practical application of decisions made at the 
conference. 

A number of the staff conferences described by teachers had been residential. 
In most cases this was reg^/ded as an additional advantage because it 
increased communication and understanding across levels and subjects, and 
helped individual teachers to appreciate the way the school functioned as a 
viable unit. 

It's not just the Information you formally acquire, but what you 
gain from the development of relationships and the opportunity to 
interact with other members of staff. 

Until you have a staff seminar like this you tend to become too 
wrapped up in your own classroom and kids and you don't think of 
the school ?*9 pnriry ;inH yon ns part of It. 

The trend towards school -centred teacher development is apparent in non- 
funded as well as funded activities. Teachers spoke of the introduction n 
their schools (mostly within the last 12 to 18 months) of development activ- 
ities that did not need money to operate successfully. Strategies employed 
included early school closure, regular evening meetings, reorganization of 
^-he timetable to enable teachers In the same subject areas or levels to have 
time off together for meeting end discussion. Some long-standing procedures, 
such as meeting the day before school starts, had changed in nature from an 
administrative to a developmental orientation. 

In both the Victorian and Tasmanian questionnaire surveys, two-thirds of the 
respondents had participated in some form of school -centred development 
activity. The types of activity rated most highly were short meetings 
(lunch time or after school) held at regular intervals to discuss particular 
topics', 'whole day/s activity for staff held at school or other venue , 
and Mnterchange with or visits to other schools'. The last type, inter- 
school visits, was ranked first by Tasmanian te^?ehers (inter-school visits 
are a feature of the Development Program in Tasmani' <d third by 
Victorian teachers. 

An advantage of school -centred staff development, according to one teacher, 
was that 

it is a shared experience in which the hierarchy disappears and we re 
all learning together, ever the principal. 
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It was evident, from what teachers said, that the effectiveness of a school- 
ba.Pfl activity depended to a large extent on the attitude and actions ot the 
r n i ar AVe^cra??c approach was .highly desirable to ena e mem ers of 
staff to participate in planning and implementation. Several instances were 
Quoted of staff activities that had not succeeded because the top c and 
fomft. se^efted by the principal, were felt to be irrelevant or inappro- 
priate by the staff. 



FOLLOW-UP 

Committee Responses 

Althnuah the research literature emphasizes the importance of follow-up and 
e;a^uat^o^ ofTn-service activities, relatively little has been attempted in 
an organized way by development coimittees in Australia. 

The importance of following up a course is generally acknowledged - 

Follow-up is necessary to bring about change in teacher behaviour, 
which is what in-service is all about. (State committee. Western 
Australia) 
but the next step is rarely taken - 

Follow-up is more a pious hope than a reality. (State committee. 
Tasmania) 

Thp orobable reason for inaction in this area emerged ^rom conmittee 
responses - iJ was not at all clear whose task.it was to assume the respons- 
ibility Comnittees are too busy coping with initial applicat ons. 
organizers Se too many other demands on their time, and participants 
?etS?nin5 from a course inmediately become immersed in the school situation. 
Se is little rationalization on a State basis of the ro e of teachers 
centres {except in Tasmania), which have resources for follow-up but cannot 
sSSolv them unless asked. When teachers centres are integrated into the 
reg&l ^eralfon of the Deve1op.nent Program co^ittees speak hig ly of 
the r role in providing continuity and support for courses. The role of 
cSltants aUo needs rationalization and co-ordination within the frame- 
S of the Development Program - several instances were quoted of con- 
^mSts (or advisSrs/education officers) ensuring continuity and implement- 
at on by orqanizing a program in response to teacher requests, and 
tJbsequent'S visiting participants in their school to get feedback on the 
course and to give follow-up assistance. 

Lack of funding flexibility can mean that fol low-up activities are impossibl 
to Ulem^nt unless built into the original submission. Specifications of 
Jol S-SHctil ties are now asked for in South Australian submissions for 
J?s dJntiarcSe^nces ( including those for school staffs).. In Tasmania 
S^bSk for^s filled in at the conclusion of a course contain a section on 

folTow-up activities which can be ■ oJJ^" ^"^^S,"^ Z 

regional areas. It is easier to accomplisi ' .^^T^^'^2^!:«*'V!r!hor^ 
5l3elS^nt Program is incorporated into th, •: .ivities of the teachers 

centres. 

<;rhool.based activities and serial courses were identified by coirmittee 
2S2r; as twS tyjes of courses which ensured, or at least made possible, 
some provision for follow-up and contin^jty. 
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Teacher Responses 

Teachers did not express much interest in the problem of evaluation of 
development activities, but they had a great deal to say about the need for 
follow-up to in-service courses. They identified three types of follow-up: 
reinforcement of the original course message through additional assistance, 
implementation of newly acquired ideas or skills in the school situation, 
and feedback of information to other members of staff from a teacher who 
had attended a course. 

p^inforcewent. The Tasmanian questionnaire survey results show how little 
follow-up assistance was provided after seminars, in contrast to the strong 
desire expressed by teachers for such assistance. The types of follow-up 
most desired by participants were visits to schools to see ideas in action, 
and discussion with other participants on problems encountered in the 
implementation of seminar ideas. When follow-up help was given, it was 
mainly in the form of access to consultants, or a written summary of the 
seminar - but both of these forms were low on the list of participant 
preferences . 

Teachers from all States, who replied to a questionnaire on school-centred 
development activities, were also asked if there had been any follow-up to 
the activity. An overwhelming 80 per cent replied in the affirmative, which 
points to an inbuilt advantage of this type of activity - the situation makes 
it so much easier to maintain interest, continue development, and follow 
through decisions made during the activity. The two most frequently 
mentioned forms of follow-up experienced were the fonnation of groups or the 
arrangement of regular meetings for continued discussion, development, and 
planning, and the implementation of organizational decisions made or units 
of curriculum developed during the conference. 

Other courses mentioned by teachers as providing better follow-up opportun- 
ities were those of the serial type» with meetings of participants at 
regular intervals. These courses allowed teachers to try out ideas in their 
classrooms between sessions and return to the course for further help, 
discussion, and development. 

Country areas make it particularly difficult to organize effective follow-up 
to courses. Teachers in one such area found their own solution - they took 
it in turns to go to the local education centve and to contact all the 
schools in the region which had sent participants to a particular course to 
see if the teachers concerned had implemented the ideas from the conference 
or instituted new developments. 

XmpiemGntation. This aspect of fol low-up to a course was felt by teachers 
to be the most difficult for them to cope with successfully, particularly 
when only one member of the staff had attended a course. It takes consider- 
able confidence and determination to persist with an attempt to implement a 
new method, idea, or program in the face of obstacles such as lack of time 
and facilities, and resistance from staff and school administration. 

At the Centre semlr ;irs, yo\i can fire people with enthusiasm; then 
you send them back to the cold hlast of the staff room and It all 
fizzles. It's very hard for that one person to carry the entire 
staff rilong, particularly if they are young or le. s experienced. 

If you le.'^n .something Innovatory that you want to Implement, It can 
be knocked on the head by the boss. I went to a course, and as a 
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.esult I wanted to Introduce a P/°S"» ^^ 'b v uated'tJ:; 

principal refused because the school was being ^^^^ 

JSar'and he didn't --^^"^^jj^^^^^^o a residential course to learn 

A nu^ber of teachers suggested that the situation^^^^ o 
of teachers rather than a" indi vidua was ^^^^^^^ and understand- 

service conference. This P^°^X„uah a development activity. Even 

ina for a teacher wanting to follow througn a aeve h _ edition of 

i ?h tMs support. in^Plf-entation does ;° «f ^,,°^^rschool should attend 
a human sexuality course was that five teacr^ program. In one school. 
inTder to facilitate i'"Ple'"«"^',^^°"° the thref remaining team members 

'r/alillftri'h^-scK Ty\\V.lfZf:io.U ..ve provide, ^.e 
Sisslry Upetus to get the program upder w.y. 

AS was optioned ,p the ^^^^'•f.^l'l; l^lZZi^^t^^'X i^U- 

teachers more commtted and confiaent. 

1 » .na vou don't feel as though you're out on 

If you fall. 

r^^... "ap, schoou epcourage teachers to g;ve^.er^ 

-::5tfeefarrss=rar^f|iiat^^^^^ 

Developirent Program. In some "^es tn s wor^b stimulate discuss- 

?n priSTry schools and "^ith a more senior teacne^ structures to 

ion. Secondary schools do "°t always nave teachers find it difficult to 
allow a feedback mechanism to function s^^^^ ^any 

srei^ts^i:c5urr;&o";rasr|^^ 

h;,c i.^Pd the feedback/dissemination technique 
An art association in Tasmania has "^ed the tee /^^^.^^^ h 
in a way that has proved effective ' "^^^^ ^^Id be discussed. A 
Association meeting a ^^""5^^ ^^iJiJJed in S newsletter prior to ^he n.eet- 
siimiary of the seminar would be included ^ ^^^^ discussion, 

:i?cit'er?Srfhrp:t:S?an?t5;J fefpo^Sbimy for any follow-up that 



needed to be done 



neeaea tu uc 

4. -J ♦h:.t in hpr school one teacher was given 
A teacher in Queensland reported that ^" {^J^^^^J^^^tails of all courses 
the responsibility IJ^JeJ ^cou?3 refer^o it when in need of help 

?n"rrrt?^ufari;e:° Jjf t^ff Jrthe^^Jpropriate staff member. 
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EVALUATION 



CommlttoG Responses 



The issue of course evaluation evoked responses from committees that were 
•tinilar to their responses about course follow-up - evaluation was very 
^Vortant' and 'essential', but little was done to ensure that evaluation 
took place or, if it did, that it was put to a useful purpose. 

New South Wales was the only State to attempt evaluation on an annual State- 
wide basis. The State committee has a planning and evaluation sub-committee 
which in concert with regional committee chairmen, sets annual Program ^ 
objectives and monitors their achievement. These objectives, delineated in 
d-^^tail, included increasing course attendance, providing resource personnel, 
•Tomoting school-based activities, fostering innovation, examining communi- 
cation networks, and involving parents and community. In one region, for 
example, the 1977 Program emphases are based on the results of an evaluation 
form sent to all schools in the region, containing the following questions: 

( i) To what extent has in-servicte met the needs of your school in 
assisting teachers to implement your school policy? 

(ii) Have there been any types of activity which have been more 
successful than others? 
(iii) Are tViere areas of present need whore in-service has not been 
of assistance? 

(iv) How could the school best be served by in-service in 1977? 
(v) To what extent has in-service contributed to the professional 
growth of teachers? 
(vl) Courses considered unsuccessful; 
(vii) What do you see as possible alternatives to the present in- 
service program? 

At the level of evaluation f individual courses, Tasmania, with its feedback 
forms was the only example d a 5tate-wide attempt to meet this requirement. 
Although organizers have access to these forms, nothing systematic was done 
with the infomiation they contain. 

The Victorian State committee took an innovative step in 1974 when it 
appointed an independent research group for a two-year period to evaluate the 
Victorian Program. Five evaluation reports were published and distributed 
interstate and to all regional committees in Victoria (VISEEP, 1974-1976). 

In the regions, over half the committees that responded did nothing in the 
evaluation area. In regions where course evaluation sheets were col 1 ected 
(some from organizers only, which reduces evaluative objectivity) there was 
often no time or personnel available to process them. 

Some regions in New South Wales and Queensland presented evaluation summaries 
for conmittee consideration. Two Western Australian regions circulated 
extracts from evaluation reports to schools, and another region plans to 
record activities on videotape to be used for evaluative purposes, and to 
circulate examples of successful programs around the regions. 
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i ^ c*=.ta rn-miittae feU ".hat sumnidtive evaluation was 
retrieval of the program' . 



ORGANIZERS 

Cotimi ttex Responses 

h.y discussion with confutes m^bers ti'r.ruk!,"r«»nr;bnr:°v''?or run- 

:;=r5eS;^oi^;f fctfv^iS'-isrcr„.XT.;ni.^^: --y as 

major determinant of course success. 

Th. .^estion. of help for organizers w^srjised, as^^^ 

frri^r/Sar^^sfr, ?rr|2 =3 tAo. .^^^^^^ 

!trt ?2,"rtSrt"hra^«urrSrh;'r%Sa:^;rofess?onl, approach of 

teacher-organizers was an asset. 

The initiatives sub-co^ittee of the Victorian S^ate committee P^ans^to^mount 

' S^rUrSrscare^rnJe^enyror' S-Ierv^cretlJo^ which was held in 
5"ueenslanTin"9?5Tttracted participants from interstate. 

The New South Wales State cotmittee had planned a central course for 
Organizers which may then be repeated in the regions. 

If ... suaaested by one cormiittee member that the Schools Coimission should 
take the Tes^nsibnity for initiating courses for organizers. 

systems help is often available to teacher organizers throug^ 

aid advisers in education department ''^IJ^^^I^^^'^fJ^i^^fficers in South 
and independent schools associations. Some educatio^^^ ^.^^ ^ 

X"rli?ort^;ra?Se?.rr;In;^^rrl5^■r^ fUted in with their 

other duties. 

in south Australia, the Principal of Raywood -s frequently^referred to^as^ 
ar invaluable source of help organizers, ne a u h ^^^^^^^ entitled 
Park Teachers Centre have produced a ^ojP^J^JJ'Jf^-th'^a range of philosoph- 
Som. Ideas forConff^ ""^^^ eT sca e eaf^ets in how to'fill in . 
IS^JiitsloSs'Sairie^rirsuedlo^ir^a^izers by so.« regional co^ittees in 

Other States. 

TWO Victorian con.nittee members ff.i.J^jj' ^^s"?;^' loloirll'and'fhft ^re 
^h^sTsThoJid Eel aSd^on^ ^rf^nranS^i^^JoS^ng che^ualities and 
fn??s nelde3 by the organizers of an effective program. 

ztt r.n^: 

participants and In evaluation. 

/ 7:i 
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We don't want a 'race' of course organizers and leaders, but people 
who can ask questions and develop in others the means of finding 
answers. 

Teacher Responses 

When teachers spoke of successful courses, it was often the efficiency of 
the organization and the quality of the leadership that were considered to 
be major contributing factors. Reference was made to successful seminars 
which were repeated in another region 

but If the original leader is not available, someone else gets given 
the job of leading the shadow seminar, and usually it pales in 
comparison with the original. 

Support was expressed for the training of course organizers and leaders, 
particularly in 

alternative methods of presentation of information. 

It was felt that organizers should not have the responsibility for courses 
thrust upon them because of pressure from teachers or administration - 

one organizer did not know he vas responsible for a seminar until 
the day before, because he had been away when they dobbed him In 
for it. 

Teachers not only voiced disapproval of leaders who were ill-prepared, but 
also of ego-trippers and faddists who feathered their own nests at the 
expense of gullible teachers, and of those organizers who -"^^^ ^ P;;"f . 
the status quo and promoted "the regurgitation of ideas in a closed circuit . 

Teachers who had been course organizers or leaders, ^^^identified in the 
Victorian questionnaire survey, mentioned four major problems which made an 
orqanizer's role difficult - lack of time (so that both school work and 
private life suffer), yeneral teacher apathy and reluctance to become 
involved, red tape and the demands of bureaucracy, and the difficulty of 
trying to make courses relevant to the needs of participants. 

Probably the largest group of people who could be classified as "in-service 
educators' are consultants and advisers. The extent of their responsibil- 
ities in this area vary from State to State, region to region and div.s. > 
io division; often it is not part of their official duties, but the.y are 
the onlv ones with the time and expertise to organize courses. Another 
facet of the consultants' role as in-service educators is the help they g;ve 
to individual teachers in schools. This is the criterion by which teachers 
judge them, and these judgments range from appreciative to condemnatory. 

Most of the questionnaires sent to teachers during this project including 
the Victorian and Tasmanian surveys, contained a question on facv '"s which 
had contributed to teachers' professional development. Al grojps gave the 
lowest rating to 'assistance from visiting consultants . However, the 
potential value of the professional development strategy, involving classroom- 
based action resf?arch with consultancy support, was rated half-way up the 
scale by teachers. It would seem that, while teachers are not altogether 
satisfied with the present role played by consultants, they feel that 
consultants could make an important contribution to teacher development if 
the nature of their involvement changed. ^ ^ ^ 
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It would be good to Involve consultants In teache.- development In 
a school - not just In a blow-In. blow-out capacity, but as part of 
an on-going program. 

Consultants giving half-hour demonstration lessons don't really help 
in planning a program. It would be an advantage to have a 
consultant resident In the school, able to give continuing help. 

Two instances were given of schools where these hopes had been realized In 
I'^ict^rian metropolitan primary school a consultant was based I" school 
(which is departmental policy) and spent half his ^^'^^JJ^^?- J^;^^''^^,^ 
found to be of great benefit to teachers, because the consultant was able not 
only to give continuing assistance with individual programs but also to keep 
teachers informed about the regional in-service program, afjvi^ties that 
were going on in other schools, and the latest developments in materials 
and resources for the classroom. 

Teachers in a country primary school in South Australia had established very 
qood relationships with some of the consultants in the area - 'We see a lot 
of thS When they have a spare moment they just pop in' . At^the beginning 
of Sr^ear. the consul tants were invited to the school for afternoon tea so 
that new teachers could get to know them. 

At least It meant that now there was a familiar face for the young 
ones to turn to. Now It is their choice whether they contact the 
consultant - but that first step, which can be very hard, has now 
been taken for them. 

Some of the consultants were going to come to the school to run works.iops 
instead of the usual staff meetings, and return at a later date to follow 
this with individual work with teachers. 

DISCUSSION 

It is four years since the Development Program commenced, and time for 
Jeveloo^nt connittees to give serious consideration to the direction the 
Program -i-hould take in the future. There are two important factors wh ch 
are qennane to such considerations: i) Teachers have appreciated the in- 
flux oHn-service courses that have been offered to them but they have now 
be^Jm^ a little blase, and less tolerant of mediocrity Corrmittees and 
oSzers can no longer be excused on the grounds of inexperience for 
Sving or producing second-rate stereotyped programs, (ii) As demonst- 
n the Victorian questionnaire survey, the most important impetus to 
change in teaching behaviour is self-motivation, ^"-serv]" education 
would become a much more powerful force f it could lock " 5° ^.J^^Jl^ 
oersonalized aspect of professional development. Boomer {1973: 9) in his 
study. Teachers Learning, concluded that in in-service courses 

more deepseated attitudes towards education will remain largely 
unaffected unless teachers feel moved to reconstrue their past 
teaching in the light of the new ideas; that is. unless they feel 
personally Involved in and committed to the new venture. 

In the Development Program there has been considerable emphasis on the 
content of courses, providing a variety of topics and ensuring that course 
leaders were experts in the relevant subject areas. Expertise in teaching 
Sods was taken for granted - if any criteria were used they tended to be 
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Tunded enthusiasm, confidence, an attractive personality, and a handfjl 
• c'^:>?jr;1cks. Corrmittee members are beginning to realize that more is re- 
quired to conduct an effective in-service activity. 

I feel that one of the things that is holding in-service back is 
the lack of knowledge by most of us on the concepts of adult 
education. I think because we have been teachers, because we know 
what it is like to teach children we sometimes think we know how to 
teach adults and I think It is only as we become more efficient in 
the techniques of adult education that our in-service programs will 
become more effective. (State conunittee member. South Australia) 

It is important that in-service educators should become familiar with adult 
learning techniques. A significant and increasing volume of literature has 
become available over the past few years which emphasizes the importance of 
recognizing the difference between adult and child/adolescent learning. 

The courses ''^^ organizers that have been introduced in some States in 1977 
have include u section on adult learning techniques in their programs. 
This is an area in which the contribution of tertiary personnel would be 
very valuable. 

It is difficult for in-service educators who are sensitive to teachers' 
attitudes not to respond to the overwhelming demand from teachers that in- 
service courses should be practical. Teachers continue to be frustrated by 
lecturers at in-service courses who expound theories that are totally 
unrelated to the daily professional lives of teachers. There is an equal 
chance of ultimate frustration if course leaders provide a compendium of the 
practical ideas which many teachers say they want - eventually the recipes 
run out and there is no residue of the course left at all. A committee 
member in Tasmania was aware of this danger. 

Though the practical nature of courses is stressed, in response to 
teacher requests, the wholesale application of this principle can 
degrade teacher development activities into a number of 'how-to-do 
it' courses with the consequent danger of routinization . As a 
counter-balance to this course, organizers are expected to provide 
some naterial which extends the thinking of teacher participants 
and to suggest projects of an open-ended nature to bo dealt with ;iC 
a later date. 

It is a difficult balance to maintain - there must be a practical orientat- 
ion to attract teacher involvement, but there must also be a stimulus to 
thinking to ensure the continuing effect of the course, and this will hope- 
fully produce the self-motivation upon which change in teaching behaviour 
chiefly depends. 

In the following paragraphs a few interesting projects are C which 
exemplify some of the positive aspects mentioned in the ore l./- . ^i^cusston 
(This is a random selection which inevitably omits other e:^ual!y iapressive 
programs,) 

1 On the suggestion of the Program Initiatives sub-committee in 

Victoria, the central committee has circulated the following notice 
to schools. 
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The Victorian In-service Education Comittee is willing to support 
Soups of teachers who wish to conduct research projects evaluating 
the methods and programs they are developing or currently "^ing 
Reports of projects will be expected to focus on problems and issues 
coS?ronted by teachers as they implement the program and to produce 
representative records of observations made in classrooms. It is 
SSed^t such reports will prove valuable to other teachers facing 
similar situations. A limited number of allocations will he made 
avanaJle 'rsuccessful projects for clerical assistance, cor.sultants 
costs, recording software, or for other support facilities. 

Tt is hooed that this direct appeal to the teacher's own area of 
Uteres? within a re earch strS?ture wiVi channel the potentially power- 
JSfself-ilotivational factor to produce effective professional develop- 
ment. 

Some criticism has been voiced about in-service education because most 
col^ses involve only teachers, not children. A drama consultant in a 
Ssmanian region has run a three-day course involving several thousand 
JhiXn and their teachers. He has been working during the year with 
25J GraSe S stJdents who have formed groups and evolved teir own sign 
l^nauaae Enacting life situations at various points in a hall , they 
nXe ihe visiiiSg children by cow i eating in their made-up 
amuaae - they are completely in charge for the day and have to handle 
Ihe learning "yjlhaviour problems of the participants. Teachers can 
^hLrJp flnd talk to the students. The consultant plans to conduct a 
s^mirar'prSgramn the ho iSays using the students and volunteers from 
trJoLSnTty ^o interact in the same way with handicapped children - 
and their parents. 

In the first week of the long vacation in Queensland (1977 was the 
third year of operation) an experimental school Program has been 
coJducS in which students, teachers. P^J'^^J^'/^J/'l^iS^lS^?^";^,^"' 
voluntary participants. The venue was a high school, and there were 
cCrses ^pe?at ng in classroom teaching in a range of subject areas 
Suh stSdents , media, administration, organizational development, and 
iroursP for parents A detailed evaluation was undertaken by the 
nraanizers of the 1976 program from which the following points emerged: 
?i?sludents registered thl highest degree of satisfaction of any group 

llJed beiig exposed to innovatory n^thods of teaching, and 
enioted thlfriendliness and informality of their relationships with 
Shfrs Vi Teachers appreciated being able to see and implement 
innovatorv techniques and to use a variety of resources in the class- 
;Z s t at?on ui'der the guidance of experts. They Jo^J^ t e plenary 
spssinn on organizational development at the end of each day a waste ot 
?iml anS woJld have preferred to spend more time with. course eaders 
0? observing other teachers. In retrospect, the organizers felt that 
^SeJ had nadequately prepared the participants for this section of the 
oroaram before it began, unlike other sections, about, which detailed 
IdZTe ?nSmation Sas'given. (iii) Course leader welcomed the 
auvaii^c ifriAi npw iHp^i*; resouTces and methods with students, 

2 Vgett iSdl-ftrfeeSba^k. to eval uate them" .Discussion 
with other teach-rs further shaped their ideas. ( v) Administrators 
Particularly liked the sessions involving practical exercises with 
Ea^imuS participant involvement, and they would have liked -j^ore ^ j^e to 
develop ideas in greater depth, (v) Parents expressed the least amount 
of latisfacticn with the program. They found the information about the 
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education system and school administration interesting, and realized 
the need for closer parent/teacher relationships. However, they fel t 
that the program 'did not give them an adequate understanding of how 
' they as parents could support their children in their education , 
which had been one of their prime expectations of the program. The 
organizers found the information brought forward by the evaluation very 
useful, and have planned the 1977 course on the basis of the positive 
and negative comments made by participants. 

Some of the development committees have made a conscious effort to steer 
the Program in new directions, either through policy statements or through 
the authorization of sub-committees or other groups to initiate and 
experiment with new approaches. One of the specified aims of the 
Development Program in New South Wales for 1977 was that each region 
would sponsor at least one innovatory program. Another aim was that 
20 per cent of courses should be school-centred. All committees are 
giving increasingly strong support to school-centred development activities. 



Residential Courses 

As South Australia has become the pioneer and promoter of residential courses 
as an important aspect of teacher development, it was decided to send a 
questionnaire to a small number of organizers of residential courses m that 
State. A summary of the comments of 20 organizers is presented below. Some 
of the courses they organized were for school staff, others for certain 
categories of teachers (art/social studies teachers, principals). 

l^hy did you choose a residential format for the course? Were alternative 
forrmts considerfid? 

In some cases alternative formats had been considered but discarded because 
tH-y were thought to be a less appropriate and effective means of achieving 
the course objectives. The reasons given for choosing a residential format 
fell into three main categories: (i) To provide the opportunity for inten- 
sive and continuous work, away from the pressures of a teacher's normal 
school and social environment, (ii) To provide opportunities for incidental, 
informal contact between teachers, opportunities for browsing, loosening up, 
deliberating, working out social compatibilities. To give isolated teachers 
opportunities for peer contact, (iii) To bring staff together to get used 
to working as a team, to develop group skills, to increase teacher involve- 
ment and commitment. 



i^'13 the course proposed in response to a need? Hod was this need determined? 
Who was involved in the initial planning and deoi^sion-making? 

In five cases the need for the course was determined by the organizer/s, and 
in four of these five the planning was done by the organizer/s, principals, 
a principal education officer (PEG), and a curriculum development team. In 
all other cases, some or all of the participants (teachers and principals) 
identified the needs and took part in the planning. 

What were the objectives of the course? To what extent were the objectives 
achieved? Bo you now think the course could have achieved its objectzves ^/ 
it had not been residential? 

The courses covered a range of topics and objectives; in school -centred 
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courses - to review and evaluate policies, formulate aims, induct new staff, 
to prepare curriculum materials; in regional programs - to develop skills, 
materials, techniques, and programs, to develop a regional identity and 
promote peer contact. Several of the courses involved parents and community 
- a school -centred activity, a meeting of organizations that provide early 
childhood services, and a seminar to inform teachers/principal s/communi ty 
members about the Schools Commission Innovations Program and to motivate 
participants to develop innovative programs. 

Most objectives were considered to have been fully achieved, except for some 
of those which involved the development of materials, and these were 
generally completed in follow-up sessions. None of the organizers thought 
the course objectives could have been achieved, or not as effectively, if 
the courses had not been residential. A residential format was considered 
essential where participants had to travel long distances or where success 
depended on participants getting to know, uviderstand, and trust each other, 
A much more ambitious program could be planned when the course was 
residential . 

As much was achieved in three full-time residential days as would 
have been achieved in three months part-time. 



Was there any follow-up to the course? What form did it take? 

Nearly all courses had some sort of follow-up, a much higher percentage than 
in non-residential courses. In school -centred courses, follow-up meetings 
and further materials development were organized by the staff in the schools; 
in regional activities, participants had a further meeting, the circulation 
of materials was arranged, and frequently PEOs and consu tants who had been 
involved -in the courses continued to work with individual participants in 
schools. 

What advantages and disadvantages would you attribute to the residential 
nature of the course? Residential courses have been attacked because o} the 
cost factor involved. Do you think this criticism is justtfied? 

The advantages listed were the same as those mentioned in other questions. 
The only disadvantage mentioned was that not all interested participants 
were able to attend (because of the limit on numbers, or because of family 
connitments) . 

Organizers felt that the cost of residential courses was only justified if 
the course aims could not have been successfully achieved in a non- 
residential situation, or if the activity was part of a continuing in- 
service program - the importance of follow-up was stressed. One organizer 
pointed out that a high personal as well as monetary cost was involved. 



One of the papers presented at the 1976 National Development Conference came 
from the South Australian State committee and contained a discussion of 
residential activities derived from the South Australian experience. 

In general, 'residential' and May' in-service activities share a 
common origin, justification, assumptions and purpose - the improve- 
ment of learning and teaching in schools. 
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The residential experience can, however, offer opportunity for 
greater teacher involvement, greater breadth and depth of study, 
greater number and variety of occasions for informal interaction 
and for the development of a collegial, supportive climate for 
teacher professional growth. 

Experience has shown that the most productive residential activities 
include the following: 

Curriculum workshops, where teachers are engaged in developing 
materials or guidelines or techniques that they or their 
colleagues will subsequently use in classroom situations 

Staff conferences where the residential experience forms a 
component part of a planned development program 

Brainstorming workshops, especially where these involve inter- 
disciplinary or inter-community agency participation and are 
concerned with policy-making or have a 'future' orientation 

Communication activities where these enable a teacher to enhance 
his interpersonal skills and which are led by informed, 
competent, ethical resource persons 
Consultant and administrator education courses 
Summer school residential -.fMrses 

Content-oriented courses where innovative materials, ideas, 
plans, and valueb can be presented with timeliness (i.e. some 
important information may not be formally presented for months 
or even years) and with vividness (information or ideas can 
gain greater impact when they are heard or dramatized or 
experienced than when they are read) . Information and theore- 
tical ideas can also be subjected to immediate searching 
scrutiny by informed and involved groups. 

The paper gave warning of the potential dangers of the current approach to 
residential activities, which relies heavily on the type of course that 
draws together a number of teachers from different schools. 

The research evidence (admitt-^dly insufficient) strongly indicates 
that the most effective teacher development is that which occurs 
within the structural context of the teacher's job, i.e. in his own 
school . 

Changing individuals without at the same time changing the setting 
within which he or she works can occasion unproductive conflict and 
alienation within the school and inhibit future teacher change and 
development. 

The paper concluded with several recommendations - that funding of residen- 
tial activities should only be granted when detailed evidence was given of 
purposeful organization, conduct, and evaluation; that increasing emphasis 
should be placed on school-based teacher development, particularly organizat- 
ional development programs (pointing out that e residential course was a 
valuable means of initiating such programs); J that greater use should be 
made of the expertise and experience of residential centres, which provide a 
unique setting for developing new techniques and approaches in in-service 
methodology. 
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Tirdng and Duration of Courses 

Development conmiUees have attempted to maintain a fairly even balance of 
cou^'es held in and out of school time. Conflicting pressures are applied 
tS cSttees - most teacher unions oppose courses held out of sc oo ours, 
but non-government teachers strongly favour courses held after school and 
in vacations. Conflict over the timing of courses is also apparent in the 
luitudesSf regional committees to the implementation of central committee 
Dol cies and suggestions - for instance, central support for courses 
W sed of a series of meetings at intervals is not favoured by country 
Sttles because of the consequent increase in time and travel commitments 
for participants. 

Short courses, particularly of one day's duration, are still the most 
pSpular type of course with teachers, even though when teachers are asked to 
sSec fy the most valuable course they have attended, the courses mentioned 
a?e nearly always of three or more days' duration. One-day courses are 
certainly the most expedient, involving the least amount of personal commit- 
ment frL both organizers and participants and the least amount of dis- 
ruption to school organization. They are also likely to have the least 
Snt of long-term effectiveness. There will always be a place for the one- 
S bourse to deal with single aspects of a subject area or approach, and 
to compliment other more ambitious kinds of programs, but perhaps they need 
not be offered by development corTriittees in such vast numbers. Committee 
members say. 

But these are the courses that teachers will and do go to. 

Time may need to be spent, therefore, in educating teachers in the benefits 
of more demanding alternatives. 

Follow-up to Developwent Courses 

It is ea ensure follow-up and reinforcement of a development activity 

wnen that vity has been school -centred . It is important thit the 
De^elo ment Program be diverse, and therefore ^eve opment activit es 
will never be, and should never be, school -centred. There will always oe 
coursef Attended by single representatives from different schools and 
be ause cJange happens llowly, .present school .^"Ee;:^^^^^^ 
accomnodate to the implementation of new -"deas by one staff member or the 
effective sharing of the benefits of course attendance. For this reason, 
teachers need and will continue to need in the future, follow-up assistance 
after course at?endance to ensure maximal development effectiveness. There 
^I iittle evidence that such assistance is consistently " the 

nLpoomlnt Program at the moment. One planned follow-up activity that has 
2ren ?ntroduced'wnh considerable success was the 'Working for Change Work- 
shop' in Queensland. This was a two-day sem nar for participants in the 
Professional Development Program (PDP), a 3-16 week personal enrichment 
program for secondary teachers. 

Details of the workshop and a reading list were sent to PDP participants. 
The following statement was also included. 

This will be a two-day Workshop for teachers participating in the 
Professional Development Program. It is well understood that 
teachers returning to their schools after professional development 
experiences of m.any kinds face a number of particular dilemmas If 
your program has been influential, it may be that you will want to 
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incorporate new information, attitudes and skills into your teaching 
program. This implies change in the school situation and your 
school/principal/colleague may be unreceptive, or even re. stant, to 
your change efforts, with subsequent disappointment and frustration 
on your part. 

There is no easy solution to such dilemmas but there are ways in 
which some of the frustration, difficulties and resistance can be 
reduced. This Workshop will focus on constructive approaches to tne 
change process and attempt to provide a beneficial orientation 
towards the 'back-home' situation. 

The aims of the workshop were identified for the participants as: 

(i) assessnent of the possibilities and difficulties on their 
return to school; 
(ii) identification of the chief change areas they wish to 
influence; 

(iii) better understanding of the nature of change and thf change 
pre. cess; 

(iv) helping them to become effective change agents; 
(v) practising specific skills in interpreting their learning to 
Others . 

In qeneral these aims were successfully achieved and the participants better 
eauioSed for their return to school. A further follow-uo aay was Pl^nnf for 
!lxSSnths later, and fourteen participants volunteered to act as advisers to 
future programs. 



Eval uation 



•Fvaluation- is one of the most widely used and least understood words in the 
in ervfce edicatSr^s vocabulary. Initially it was assu^d that evaluation 
was the job of the experts - but who are the 'experts' in in-service 
evaluation in Australia? Are they those who have been able to P robe a 
little deep-r into the Develop,,.^nt Program a.d its consequences, such as 
t^e plop^e who were involved in the ..ajor Victorian and Queenslana evaluat ons? 
(The Victor an In-service Education Evaluation Project team, and in Queensland, 
gI bert and SSre, depart ental in-service officers, and Log^" - Uni versi ty 
of Queensland). Developnent coinnnttees are hcjinning to '"ealize that 
evaluation expertise can and must be developed, by trial and error it 
necessary, from within their own orbit of operation. 

-he first step to be taken is to detennne for what purposes an evaluation 
ic needed It is now generally recogniz J that an in-service course is 
nore likely to be successful if the organizers define their objectives and 
structurl the course to effect their achievement. .It is equally important 
fSr an Evaluation exercise to have its aims and objectives discussed and 
^^ineat'diS advance. The nature of the evaluation depends "Ot only upon 
Se Objectives but also upon the audience for whom it is intended, whether 
it be cotmittees, organizers, teachers, or Schools Cofw.ission. 

The maiority of in-service evaluations undertaken are the short one or two 
iSqe Sheets issued by organizers at the conclusion of a course. Responses 
?o these Sy be superficial (the questions are not structured carefuly 
enough o^the participants are in a hu^ry to get home,) or biased knowing 
the organizer will read thei- conments, participants may not be entire y 
hSnest) ^he positive and negative feedback from this type of evaluation 
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can be useful to organizers planning repeat or further .^ro.jranib, but it is 
more likely to lead to the perpetuation of the sa^e type of program rather 
than the introduction of radically different cr innovatory ^PPr°aches 
Some excellent detailed reports of courses (includinc objectives. ^n-Plement- 
ation. and outcomes) have been prepared by organizers in ail States^ These 
are usually presented to the State con^.ittee, but too orten they are buried 
in a file and do not receive the exposure and attention they deserve. 

The New South Wales statement of aims and objectives for 1977 has as its 
fourth aim, 'To improve and refine the Development Progr^im ^nrough 
evaluation', and requires regional chairmen to siibmi t -statements describing 
how each region has (i) in.proved its evaluation proceUures, and (ii) in the 
light Of evaluations undertaken, h,v, reassesseJ its priority needs and ways 
of nieeting them. 

It is important that evaluation snould be seer, -j : part of i ' i structure 
of thp Development Prograp. in the regions. Th.i:- -s the oes; ensure 
that ^valuation will be relevant and used as a basis for i -peration. 
Regional in-service officers, wiih their knowledge or loca' . "^'^^ .f^, . ^ 
teachers, are perfaps the best equipped people^ to liandle t'le . expansibility 
for iPteqrating effective evaluation into the PrL^^ran., but they would need 
admin ^'strati ve assistance to relieve thei- wckload, and some guidance in 
evaluation techniques. At the National Deve ; op^^ent Conference in September 
1977. representatives pr-.hred plans of action ror toeir respective States, 
and nearly all State plans included evaluation as a priority. Some States 
wanted the Schools Cotmission to set up its own ev.V..iticn group to advise 
and assist the States, and ;.ther States planred f:> sponsor individuals or 
groups within the State .-.o undertake evf 1 uat ■ ons . 

Far more needs to be done in tne aroj or lo;,., i.ti/, cvaludtio;i - very often 
the effects of a course mav not be iinne'ii.tel y .ipprirent. but take months, 
even years, to emer e. It would be useful for the evaluation to include 
regular observations of and discussions witn p.rHripants in their school 
context. 

Most important al! is the devplopmrnr ol tho concept of the teacher- 
evaluator T'^achors should be helped e^diu,..tn their own teaching 
programs, 'and shoul'J be involved in Ua: eva;u;,tu)n of some of the in-service 
coTses in which t:.-v n.:.ve p.rti U ,.m tr , . .,,urly if they have akon part 

in olanning of the course. If progra,^ n.- n'r : pants can be involved in 
tH. .-ly. much of the thr. U currently ':r.:.lir. ' . the word evaluation 
r tiy disappear . 



In tho earlier years of the Development Prograir, little thought was given 
to the in-service needs of organizers. It was assumed that expertise in a 
subject area and sone administrative ability were prime reguisites for the 
job. It is now more widely recognized that there are other ski, Is and a.eas 
of knowledge that are of equal i"ii,o: tance fo- an in-service educator such 
as knowledge of adult learning patterns, a range of ^ "'S^^''^^ '^^'I'f,^™?^ ' .„ 
and an understanding of inter-personal relationship-. t^ooiner 1973.9) sa c , 
'The role of the expert must be abandoned for the role of facilitator . it 
is also helpful for an organizer to be f n-ii 1 lari zed with the over-all aims, 
structure, ^nd operation of the Development ?ro^)r<im. It help was offered in 
all these areas, it is possible that more teachers would become invol ,cd in 
the initiation and planning of courses, for they would no longer t'c 
inhibited, as they are at p-esent, by la k of confi '.ence and expertise. 
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1977 has seen an increase in the provision of 'elp for organizers, mainly 
initiated by central cormiittees. In Hew South Wales, a pilot course was 
run earlier in the year under the auspices of the central committee, and a 
package was developed to assist in the extension of the course to the 
regions. During the year, all regions but one ran at least two courses, 
so^e ran four or five. The package contains information on how to devise 
courses, set aims and objectives, conduct evaluations; it also covers 
theories of adult learning, and in-service techniques. In one region, 
course consultants, who have undertaken the training course, have been 
appointed to fill a particular role in the regional in-service st-ucture. 
AfEer consultation with teachers, proposals are submitted to the development 
committee by course conveners from district and subject associations. 
Following approval, course conveners are given assistance by course 
consultants in structuring activities and in post-course evaluation. 

A four-day training course for organizers was held in Victoria, during the 
latter half of 1977 It covered VISEC operations, administrative procedures 
coimiunication skills, adult learning techniques, iroti vatior,, evaluation. 

A workshop for in-service educators (the term 'in-service educator' is 
thought by many to be more appropriate than 'organizer for ^he role thc;t 
is to be played by tinese people in teacher development) was held in Queens- 
land in 1975. The workshop was of five days duration and residential. An 
evalu^-tion of the course showed that participants found particularly valuabi 
the sessions which dealt with the application of the inductive method of 
learning to development activities, and the understanding of inter-personal 
relationships. 

Much of the responsibility tor centrally organized courses in Western 
Australia lies with the in-service officers and consultants, who are housed 
iS tJe same building. Short in-house prcfess-;onal development courses ha.e 
been instituted for these people coverint; such maners a<; publications, 
overhead projectors, and teacher-, and th : 'aw. 

Participat:on training seminars, which have been conducted m South Australi 
since 1973. have a broaier application than the organization of in-service 
courses According to the course manager: 

■I;-. ■ ::,ln,irs -onti-nt rat on the skills .nnd t.-rhni qu.. s involved in 
participatory dec is ion -<n.ik i n>; 

■n,.. p.irticipant , u r ie , .iway, ideally, new Mtudes, teamwork 
',kiUs in ^roup discussion. b-Ltcr ■•ommuni . -n skills, >;reat(>r 
sensitivity to the needs o! iadividu.ils and .,Kil Is and attitudes 
n..-cs-ssary in co-operatinu wilh others in common tasks. 

Participants in these training seminars, which are mostly residential , have 
come from primary, secongary, service and advisory sections, as wen as 
central administration. 

• he central committee in New South Wa^es hes sponsored a training course 
in organisational devc^ opn.nt for cad, es of people from the regions. After 
the course, these people will ..-ct as process consultants for organizational 
development work in schools, using r oblem-sc 1 ving techniques. 

Participation training and organizational development courses are of part- 
icular re 'evance to those people into.estod in th^' promotion of developnent 
v'ork in the schools. In supporting the principle of devolution of 
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responsibility, development c-nittees have advo^^^ ^'Tpietn^t^on - 

;?ficers, to co-ordinate the ----"j;^ the 
school, and to facilitate the school s own dev^iopinent ^o ^^.^^ 

teachers appointed to these P°^^t^°" "".^..^j;' Jeets from the regional 

usually .leans pinning up ^he jn-ser ice nforma on s^ 

office on the stafr notnce-board If ^^^V^^'^ , this position must 
occur, and all three functions beco.u J^i;'^.°P^^;'^^, '=of acceptance by staff 
have recoqnized status in the school, botn in terms • 
fJa«n?stratio.andso..ti.ea,.o»e„t T^^^ 

zational development courses previously mentioned. 

other hand the "Pf?' " "J^c^ "irre peop e wi'th ihfluehce 

fo,- each o,he. 



J J • . c«-o-.Hilv irr-rpa-ipa in numbers and in acknow- 
Consultants and advisers ^^^/^^f.J^r^/.^-Jf.e o^,,„,t role tends to be 
ledged in-service ^"volve-rent but their deveiop^_..nt eparatory 
defined in an ad hoc manner. In so e States ^Jey are 3 ve p P 

Oeiclop^enl ci-,tte« gave a 9«a, deal -^•;-;--'V o,?™, b TanSd" 

;r„:;4^%j:" rh:;;pe«hS.- e , ;cSn.u ^^^^^ 

in-ser;ice courses, but also that tcacnei , . - sources The 

rhan-.pd as more in-servi.e help ^ec.,... avni e 0 : .^he sou^ 

,,v1sory approach has had u ^,^'^h^ev:^ltion project found 

the consultants spoken to auruuj u ,nc.t.>nre a orimary reading 

n easy and natura, Jo coje yi this .a , - ^f.^^ 

advisory teacher in a country re ion ^^''-^ ^.^^^ ar 

r':^::52n/;e?erSer.r„dr;; a^Vsi;ncr;„\«ache.. . 

a°„'<l t.:.,.r:» up pa.tidi (n "r^ Vf- ^.V ■ " „ ceachers 

:i;rtHr^;sr^hSs:rh;;r:oi.s:r';L .0, ...u he,., ,.0 

'.erviny on the regional development coin-nttec. 

/ ■ 
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In 1976 a task force in Victoria (mainly comprised o"^ cor:suUants from 
primary and technical divisions) was given support the hducation Depart- 
ment and VISEC to investigate students" acquisition of literacy numeracy, 
and social interaction skills, referred to as acv ^ss ski lis . The Access 
Team developed a continuous school -based in-servic- program in rour schools 
to develop, impl..-ment, and assess appropriate pr-j:;cdu> es ana programs, 
approach was described by the Access Team. 

Sometines we mpt with staff on in-service days when the sclrjo] was 
closed to students, but because of the impracticaiity of such days 
being held frequently the roam worked with the whole staff at their 
regular staff mootings and with smaller across-sub.iect and grade 
level groups released during norr -^rhool days. Our mo.-- effective 
role has been as facilitators or .itaiysts and supporters. Because 
we have spent considerable time in the one school context and arc 
working directly with the teachers to define and clarify their 
needs, we are then able to develop in-st-rvlce programs and materials 
that fit a particular scnool context and can be implemented because 
the staff are committed Lud the programs and materials are developed 
for their situation. Local ro.ource.s are utili;:ed and participants 
from other schools and services be.:^mo involved. 

'.c!ie States have attempted to accommodate the single system consultancy 
services to the inter-system principle of the Development Program The 
V - ian d'-valopment committees give some financial support to the 

icn department consultants on the condition that they be available to 
.ernment schools. Country co" ttees generally give a higher priority 
sult^ncy support tlian metropolitan conmittees. 

'n Queens I >nd thp State development committee has sponsored two Catholic in- 
cervi'*. edi^calion teams to operate in State .=>nd Catholic primary schools in 
coiinlry r -air.ns. E^ich team consisted of four members, all experienced 
rMssroom te^ichers. The whole team would visit a school, two members 
ec^;< oS replacement teachers while the other two worked directly with the 
•<:i..,e'-- the school. Before the teams started operating in March ly//, 

- ir.hi team members u-iciirtook c six-week induction coL'rse in primary 
cti-r'ir-ia sunmer vacation courses of their own choice, and the six-wet, 

t,-.n ro'i se provided f;.r Education Department advis. ry teachers. From 
Marrii'to November, the U;i.rs visited 75 Catholic and 11 State schools, 
SL.fi'.inn up to If. riavs i • each school. Evaluation forms were completed by 
t ie teachers '^^ir,;, the teams' services - the first question asked teachers 
.■ '-ate iielD rec-ived on a fiv: point scale, and 88 percent of resoonses 
wer.^' in thf to;) two s^c ^ n? ' r.o-J a-id Very good). Catholic principals 
naye «^xprp".-.ed almost un,.n ;..v^;s s^port for the continued operation of the 
-oams^-n i"9/T- and an allr. ; ■ . ha- been made in the State Development 
i ]mvtt^^ H.dnet S-im- ' "•• .-vib^/s na'. already been involved in the inter- 
sy5t<:''.if ,-lar.rinc of the in-'l'.'pth cnrricu iu;i )urses for 1978. 

In the Vi to-.-ion .^uestior 'aire survey, consultants ard inspectors were not 
r^t^d too ..^qhl y for their ccntri ou*. ^on .to the p-of e^s^onal development of 

her- However, the potcnlvJ valj^. c c.-ns^il t.,.'t5 was thought to be 
cT^siderably " ighe- in a strat-yy which r .qu r.J prol; -qed involvement m 
a r operative development venture with tcicn:;' . - ".ne lassroom. 

Sim-.lar firdinqs and suggestions were m.-.ic in Boomei-'s st.-Jy. 
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From the testimony of the three teachers in my st^oy it seems doubt- 
ful whether advisers, iM£;p.-ror. and other authorities on education 
are significant i ces Km wr.at teachers do and think, compared 
with the effect ol agues within the school. One of the 
Implications of thi. J:c be that inspectors and advisers, if they 
are to be justifiec: the economics of in-service education, should 
begin to work 1' - ^ •ded periods within a school, following a 
project through z they may make significant contributions in 
the eyes of th' .chers. (Boomer, 197A: 10) 

Some consultants are able to cope with the increased in-service demands, 
but others are not, aiid they need help. Their position needs rationalizat- 
ion in relation to other in-service educators and contrioutors to the 
Development Program. 

principals 

In our present education system, the principal is probably the individual 
with the most power to promote or prevent the implementation of the Schools 
Cornnission emphases in the Development Program. As one in-service 
executive officer said: 

More and more do I see the principal as cruc -il Co the whole 
development process - either a tremendous positive force of 
encouragement, support and initiative, or a doad weight, blocK 
obstacle and hindrance. And again some are siirply ignorant and 
apathetic. Here we stock all three kinds - in about equal 
proportions . 

Principals have certainly been the target of much criti :ism from teachers 
because of their obstructiveness. One (non-ohstructive) principal 
attempted to defend his peers - ho felt that such an attitude was part of 
the natural order of thinos. 

There has been f3ack f.cm teachers about obstructive principals and 
this Is inevitable - if von get a bunch of principals together, 
it is the superintendents chat cop the flack, and for supers it 
would be the divisional head, and so on. 

Nevertheless this principal agreed that teachers' criticisms would be valid 
in schools where stoff were not getting the support they needed to 
mplement ideas from in-service courses, or where the principa adopted an 
aucocraLic approach to development activities wvc:iin the scnool , imposing 
his ftill on the staff. 

In the Victorian evaluation project (1974-76) structured interviews were 
'onducted with f2 principals from all school levels and systems in Term II. 
llJs* Responses to a question asking which factors guided decisions about 
staff 'attendance r', in-service courses showed that the main influence < n 
the decisions was the principal's own "udgment - 38 per cent were 
subj.ective factors (benefits to teachers or sti>-nts. the needs of . 
scnool), 24 per cent were objective (teachers' expressed intere.tsol 
teachers encouraged to attend), and 27 per cent were pa-tly obj->ctive (the 
availability of replacement staff, effect on school organization). 

* For a full report, see Victorian In-service Education Evaluation Project 
(197£;. Adr.inistratirn of In-aei'Virr Fdujation in Victorza 29-3-1976, 
pages 43-67. 
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Replacement was a major problem to fwo-thirds of the principals in the 
survey, but over 90 per cent said they would be happy to release stafr 
to attend in-service activities if replacement staff were made available. 

A district schools principals association in Tasmania held a discussion on 
the Development Program in 1977. One of the menibers presented a paper which 
expressed support for 'the philosophy that encompasses refreshment and 
development as necessary parts of the professional existence', particularly 
in the form of school -based development work, but which voiced some doubts 
about the Development Program as it operates through the teachers centres. 

The provision of a random withdrawal system as the mainspring of 
the Development Program on a State-wide or regional basis is just 
not PLofessional enough to justify itself. Every teacher is 
encouraged to opt out of his teaching responsibility in the face of 

his waiting students for the purpose of attending a seminar 

A lot of the seminars seem to have lirtle effect on the performance 
of children lu the classrooji or relevance to the philosophy and 
needs of the school. 

Yet the teachers in the Tasmanian questionnaire survey, which included a 
number from district schools, seemed to find many of the Development Program 
seminars of considerable value and relevance to their work in the classroom 
and school . Some teachers did comment that the attitude of school 
administrators made it difficult to implement ideas from the semina 'S. 

It is not easy to be a p-incipal in the 1970s - schools and their h^ads are 
exposed to pressure from parents, the media, teachers unions, polr icians, 
and now in-service educKurs, In the development context principals must 
stop seeing themselves defending a position and recognize that they are 
part of a total pattern and on-going process of development. There are 
many outstanding examples of principals who operate in this way (the school- 
based (^evelopment movement rou^6 rr)t have been so successful without them), 
but there is a need for mc'// mor^-. *r as one of them said: 

The r^'^-^cipal is f .11: \h(^ key poison in determining whether a 
program (from in-s...- ca i - other :sources) is going to be able to 
function succp^ <?t'"- ' 
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PART FOUR: SCHOOL- CENTRED TEACHER DEVELOPMENT 



Four aspects of the school-centred developrnent emphasis 
ir the Program ' ^e presented. 

(i) discussion of development committee opinions of 
this aspect of the Program; discussion of teacher 
opinions and experiences, derived from discussion 
groups and questionnaires to participants of funded 
school-centred activities; 

(ii) outlines of funded activities in three schools, 

with discussion of the general in-service provision 
for school staff; 

(iii) study of the Whole School Withdrawal Program in 
Queensland ; 

(iv) descriptions of five funded school -centred activities 
includino a brief discussion of aims, planning, 
implementation, and effects of the activity. 
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15 - INTRODUCTION 



BACKGROUND 

The ■levari for the Triennivm 1976-78 (Australia. Schools ^o^ission 1975) 
wrltteriS months after the commencement of the Development P'-°9';^'"' ^1^^^^^ 
indicated the directions in which the Commission wished to see the Program 
Droceed Three aspects thought to be of particular importance were 
Earticiparc involvement in the planning and operation of ^he Program the 
extension of the Program to include parents and ancil ary staff as well as 
c?assroom teachers, and the encouragement of appl ications ° ^^ve opment 
oormiittees for school -centred in-service activities. The third aspect was 
possibly of greatest importance because it could encompass the first two 
aspeas mentioned. Several specific references were made to school -centred 
devel opment . 

(The Program) must create opportunifiu staff to stand outside 

the normal structures and pressure.s of che school and to participate 
in development experiences particularly those which involve the 
relationships among members of the professioi.al team in schools. 

Perhaps the most important single grouping for developmental 
activities is the total group involved in the work of the school. 

While helpi.^f ic, drv-lop the capacities of school staff to 
take initiatives, the Program should itself provide opportunities 
for such initiatives and its organization and activities should 
take account of this principle. 

A related aim of the Development section of the Program should 
'j( "to help teachers and, increasingly, p vnt s to participate 
actively in the process of defining ar J dealing creatively with the 
needs anc problems assnci.ired with c-ha-.>ue in schools. (Australia. 
Schools Commission, 1975: 185) 

The implementation of the Development Program since ^975, through the work 
of the development committees in the States, has ^"^^^^J^^f ^l^^ ^^Pj^J^^ 
on school -centred in-service education. Support for this type of activity 
has been found in rc-search publications from America and Europe was 
''ntionSd in n.ost of the report. om the nine "untnes which took par in 
tne 1976 Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD) in- 
service education project, and is one of the three areas chosen for 
intensive investigation in the follow-up OECD project currently being 
undertaken . 

Several reports and studies have been published which '"clude discussions 
of school -centred in-service education Australia Skjl beck (1^^^^^^ 
been involved in the two OECD projects. Ingvarson (^ISEEP, 1976b) discussed 
organizational development and developmental research in the school and 
described four school -cent.-ed in-service programs. The report of the 
Curriculum Services Enquiry in Victoria stressed the importance of 
providing opportunities for staff to become actively involved in the 
development of the school's program. 

* See Vfr'tn. aTTn^-service Education Evaluation Project (VISEEP) (1974). 

In-ser-'i:- riucation for Teaahcrj: a Review of the Literatia-e. pages 
53-66. 
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The Connnittee believes that to achieve connnitment to a school 
program opportunities should be given to the staff to partxcipate 
II decisio^ related to currxc.lum, where differences between staff 
members are confronted, where there is a climate conducive to the 
Xring of ideas, where alternative solutions to given problems are 
considered, where opportunity is given to explore the way out 
solution, snd where self-help is stressed. Furthermore, the school 
needs to recognize the importance of defining irs goals, surveying 
available information and research, and engaging in systematic 
planning and evaluation. (Victoria. Education Department, 1977: 78) 

Addinsall (1975) proposed a model of school -centred in-service education for 
Victorian secondary schools, presented in Figure 7. 
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FIGURE 7. SCHOOL-BASED IN-SERVICE EDUCATION. 
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Dore and Logan undertook a study to determine the perceived and real in- 
service education needs of primary school teachers in Queensland hey 
included as participants in their study representatives from the following 
groups - teachers, inspectors, principals, advisory teachers, head office 
staff from the Depe rtment of Education. The first recommendation of the 
study was: 

The school should be the unit of focus for in-service education and 
whenever and wherever possible programs should not only be based on 
a particular school but also in that particular school. 

The interest in school-centred teacher develoonent has coincided with, and 
been part of, the general educational trend towards greater teacher, parent, 
and community involvement in the decision-making processes of the school. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the encouragement of school -centred 
development activities should be high on the list of priorities of many 
development committees, and that five number of applications to committees 
for the funding of such activities should have doubled and tripled over 
recent years in many regions. 

rCTHODOLOGY OF STUDY 

Information about school-centred teacher development, particularly in 
relation to the Schools Commission Program, was collected by meons of inter- 
views, discussions, questionnaires, and case-studios. 

Interviews and Discussions 

oart of the main evaluation roject, structured interviews were conducted 
,it^ iiembers of development committees, and discussion sessions were held 
with teachers. One of the issues raised for discussion with both these 
groups was school-centred teacher development. Ihe responses are described 
in detail in ch-ipter 14. 

Qi-dstionmiires 

Questionnaires were sent to organizers and participants in 15 school-centred 
in-service activities funded by development comi.nttees. Schools were 
selected from all States, and included govemment/non-government, primary/ 
secondary, and metropolitan/country schools. Replies were received froir 
ever 200 participants. The questions concerned valuable/disappointing^ 
aspects of the activity, short and long-tenn effects, and the nature o, 
'ollow-up activities. 



Two general items were included on types of in-service activities preferred, 
and on factors contributing to professional development. The Victorian 
and Tasmanian questionnaire surveys of teachers contained an item on school- 
co-lred in-<-.ervice activities. The results are discussed in chapters 5 and 



Detailed stuaies were made of three individual school progrc-'ms and one 
State program, ill supported by Schools Conmission funds, i le studies 
were undertaken in three States, by five people. 

(i) Whole School Withdrawal Program, Queensland: V. Carter (ACER) 
(ii) Government Primary School, Tasmania: J. Edwards, A. Nuss 
(Education Department, Tasmania), M. Battf.n (ACER) 
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(iii) Government Technical School, Victoria: V. Carter, M. Batten 

(iv) Siment Primary School, Victoria: V. Carter, M. Batten (ACER) 

ThP studies were done in Queensland and Tasmania because these were the two 
S at i h offereS'to make an active contribution to the evaluaion 
project (in addition to the co-operation given by all States), and in 
Victoria because' the two writers were based there. 

The Queensland study involved an innovative ^"^ ""J^",^ '?he"'tJree''' 
ci-ill in an experimental stage during the period of the study, ihe inree 
schiol in vt^toMa and Tasmania were chosen because their funded programs 
we^e lid at a propriate times (to enable a loner-term 1°«:;;P) ' ^"^.^f 
lire located in places easily accessible to the eyaluators. Schools were 
noJ chSsenlecause they had 'very good" or 'very bad' programs. 

The methodology of the Queensland evaluation is described -■'^P^f 

The design proposal for the studies of three sch-l., listed two ooj^.tives. 

1 To undertake a detailed study of a Co.:,-T,ission-funded .-^chool- 

cen^red in-service activity enc...>passing initiation, planning, 
staff involvement, process and outcome. 

7 To assess the -l^.gree to which staff ;md other members of the 
school coinmuRity are involved in in-^^ervice activities m 
gereral; and to deter..ine the effectiveness of developmental 
activities in meeting school needs, and bringing about change 
in school policy or procedure/ teacher attitude or practice. 

set the Conmission-funded activity in the context of the total m service 
provision available to the staff of a school. 

.tt.in the first objective, one of the writers talked to the organizer/s 

naires after its conclusion. 

provisions and the outcomes of the funded activity. 
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16 - IMPLEMENTATION OF THE SCHOOL- CENTRED SEGMENT OF THE DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM 

Development committees throughout Australia accepted the direction given 
by the Schools Commission in its 1975 report, and gave strong support and 
encouragement to school -centred teacher development, 'his was part ^ne 
whole process of regional ization and devolution of responsibility, one of 
the major emphases of the Development Program. Many regional committees 
stated that school -centred development was their top priority. From 1975- 
1977 the number of applications for these activities greatly increased. 
Given good leadership and organization (the negative attitude of some 
school principals had proved a major obstacle to staff development), 
comiittee members felt that this approach to teacher development was 
potentially the most useful and valuable. 

In genera, discussions with the evdluators, teachers came out firmly in 
favour of the idea of school-centred staff development, and those who had 
participated in this type of activity had found that positive nd tangible 
benefits had resulted. A number of teachers remarked that it was an added 
advantage when the staff seminar was residential - staff became more aware 
of each other as individuals, and as part of a cohesive unit. Teachers 
had noted an increasft in non-funded as well as funde^ schoo , tred 
development activities. Again it was stressed that the ef fee . ; vene.s of 
the activity depended largely on the attitude of the school principal. 



QUESTIONNAIRES ABOUT SCHOOL-CENTRED ACTIVITIES 

Questionnaires were sent to organizers and participants in 15 school -centred 
activities in all States supported by funds from the Development Program, 
approved by development committee-:; . 

In all cases, course initiation had come from within the s-hool . In five 
cases it was a follow-up to or progression from a funded school-centred 
activity held in the previous year. The initial planning and decision- 
mak aboSt the activity was nearly always done by staff (Pf-^n^^P^ ' 
staff and classroom teachers) often with delegation to a sub-comm ttee for 
the more detailed preparation. In the two activities which dd not follow 
this pattern, the initiation for one came from the principal (who had 
been actively involved in the regional development program, and had 
rlcentlv returned from an overseas study tour funded by the development 
Committee), and for the other from a team of outside ^""^^If^jt^,? f 
<;tflff and parents Parents participated in four of the activities, but 
tMs ^as the on?y one in which they had been involved in the planning stages. 

The activities focused on school philosophy, organization, and curriculum, 
and ranged from a radical re-structuring of school operation to the more 
efficient teacher/parent/student jse of the school's audio-visual equipment. 

In the questionnaire, participants were asked to comment on the most 
valuable/useful aspect of the activity. The most frequently mentioned 
aspects were: 

(i) the sharing of a variety of ideals, ideas, and experiences; the 
stimulation of open debate; the appreciation o. the diversity of 
staff opinion and knowledge;. 
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(ii) gaining a clarity of understanding and a new perspective, out of the 
the school context, on. the aims of the school; 

(iii) broadening the involvement of the school conmunity in curriculum/ 
school planning to include parents, teachers from other levels; 
(iv) an awareness of trends and problems in other subjects/classes; 
(v) the chance to get to know staff personally and professionally, 

leading to better understanding and communication; 
(vi) the insight into curriculum content/preparation of actual teaching 
materials; 

(vii) the opportunity to plan school policies/make decisions/try new 
methods and know that they will be inipl-ji anted . 

Negative as well as positive features of the activities were mentioned, 
although the majority of participants had no critical comments to make The 
principal complaint was that the activity had been exhausting (although it 
was admitted that this was difficult to avoid if decisions were to be made) 
Other criticisms were that insufficient time had been allowed to get through 
the Droqram. that there had not been enough small group discussion that tne 
discussion would have benefited from non-teacher (specialist/parent/student) 
iiput aSd ?hat not all staff had been able to attend (this applied to 
res i den ti al conferences ) . 

Participants were asked to comment on the effects of the activity J-Jeir 
situation in the classroom or the school . The most frequently mentioned 
effects were : 

(i) clearer sense of staff and school identity; developmen' onqer 

staff relationships and cohesi veness; more open conmuri ' , 
(ii) concrete, realistic plans made for implementation in t.h*^- ^ol/ 
classroom; 

(iii) increased enthusiasm and dedication because it is teachers' awn 
plans/ideas that will be implemented; 

increased staff understanding of and respect for st'. ' nf. '-^nd 
parents leading to better communication; 

the creation of conditions in the school which sti-nulate innovation 
and involvement - each teacher feels a responsibility to contribute. 

There was a section in the questionnaire on follow-up to the school -centred 
activity Information from the Tasmanian and 1975 Victorian questionnaire 
surveys, and from discussions with teachers had revealed ^^at. although it 
was highly desired by participants, there was very little o^S^"!^^^ /j;!?"' 
uS to the in-service courses held at centres outside the school, and that 
sing?e teachers returning to their schools had difficulty in maintaining 
enthusiasm and implementing changes. In contrast, nearly all the 
participants in u school -centred activities surveyed reported that there 
Sa5 ieeSfo^low-up to the activity, mainly in the form of policies/programs 
implemented, and committees formed/ regular meetings instituted/staff 
discussions held for continued planning and further development. 

The general consents made by teachers at the end of the school -centred 
guestio.maire reinforced the trend of earlier comments - ^hey reiterated 
tSt school-centred courses resulted in the greatest bene it to teachers 
and students, that other courses were too oft-n peripheral ,.d the ac.^al 
teaching situation, and that time, facilities, and support were needed to 
implement changes in the school . 



(iv) 
(v) 
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17 - PAHERNS AND PROVISIONS OF IN-SERVICE EDUCATION IN THREE SCHOOLS 

GOVERNMENT PRIMARY SCHOOL, TASMANIA 

This school is Situated sone miles out of Hobart; it has 304 students, and 
15 full-time staff. 

COMHISS ION-FUNDED SCHOOL-CENTRED ACTIVITY 

The school applied to the development committee of the Southern Teachers 
cStre for support for a short series of school -centred activities to be 
^51t the eSd of Tem- 1 and beginning of Term 2. Funds were maae available 
to supply relief teachers for the four two-hour sessions. 

ASas 

(i) To satisfy an urgently felt need among teachers for a clearer 
understanding of the stages of development of children, 
(ii) To critically examine the profile system currently used by some 
teachers In the school, and, if it is considered desirable, 
to develop new child study profile forms. 

Planning 

The staff of all schools in Tasmania fill in a Survey of Needs form 
distributed by development comnittees once a year, in which^they list the 
nHnritv in service needs for their school. Following the filling-in of the 
iSy^fL thi rtaff It the primary school held a meeting to discuss their top 
nHorI°^'a^hool -centred seminar on child development. The meeting resulted 
Sn?hedespatS of a submission form from the school, requesting support for 
the seminar. 

A staff reeting was held in Teni. 1 , 1977, to discuss the forthco-'iing seminar, 
and was Attended by a member of the evaluation team, who reported a high 
dSqree of staff involvement. The accepted pattern in the school was for the 
staff to bring to light and discuss issues, and *or the principal to act as 
co-ordinator . 

An interesting pattern cf interaction between the principal and staff 
was noticed in the discussion of topics. The teachers -"^de all the 
suggestions and discussed their viability and relevance. Thay then 
paSed thn:n on to the principal who organized them into subject head- 
ings -.ompHed from the school's 1976 Survey of Needs form, (evaluator) 

The principal, himself actively engaged in further study and i "-service work 
and Suh mkny ideas of his own on education, expressed strong belief in 
democratic principals in a school staff situation. 

At the Planning meeting, some staff appeared very confused about the purpose 
of Thl Srofi e system, which was to replace the report card sys em Jje for- 
^t of the seminar was decided upon, each of the four sessions to start with 
Ttalk by a visiting speaker, folio ed by gro-jp discussion. The speaker was 
to be qi^en a list of topics which the staff had discussed at the meeting and 
aSrSd werS important to their understanding of child development. Staff were 
given preliminary reading to do in advance of each seminar. 

All mei*f ^ staff would be able to attend the four sessions. 

liJ.j 
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Activity 



The four sessions were entitled: 



The purpose of observation and 1l3 relationships to planning 
Catering in the 'normal' classroom situiition for the child with 



special needs 
The individual child profile 
Case studies of child profiles 



A Member of the evaluation team attended all sessions but the first. 
Queftiolinaires were distributed to the staff after the second and third 



sessions. 



Staff reported that the first session was useful in that the speaker filled 
in the background to child development, set the topic in a general context 
ISplicable to all grades, and then contributed to the small staff discussion 
groups which followed. 

The second session was felt to be too short to enable adequate discussion of 
the lopic {the speaker took too much time) and therefore had not achieved its 
anticipated goals. 

Staff were far happier with the third session in which an infant teacher 
fr^ a nelrirschool demonstrated the different methods used in compiling 
her profile system. 

Following the demonstration, material from the teacher and the Infant 
consultant was passed around the room. This stimulated discussion 
amongst staff members. 

The guest speakers took little part. Several staff members who had 
been noticeably quiet at earlier sessions now spoke quite freely. 
The Infant mistress at the school. In the principal s absence, 
assumed control of the group and directed the formation of small 
discussion groups. 

What developed into heated debate continued for about 45 minutes - 
the infant consultant acted as a useful sounding board fo^/^eas 
However she did not beconve Involved, and stressed repeatedly that 
the staff '.lad to reach Its own conclusions and draw up Its own 
system, (evaluator) 

The f Mr*h session, largely devoted to group discussion, was also rated a 
success by staff. Small groups, representing a ^S^^s-^f 5^°" °! ^ra^^ 
v«re to submit for general discussion a suggested format for a pronie 
Astern Th^ groSJ discussion was not always strictly on the given topic 

It was interesting that much discussion was not around the agenda. 

e R one teacher was amazed that many others in the school had 

ei^rked on a new spelling scheme of which she had been 

ignorant. This developed into valuable discussion and an observation 

that these types of gatherings perhaps have most value In that they 

enable a staff to get together and talk about methods of teaching. 

(evaluator) 

Other staff meni)ers commented on the usefulness of these 'side-track' 
discussions. 
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The small group discussions were Che best, even if they suffer 
Trln the df^ger of going off the rails. But it's -t really going 
off the rails, because, although we talked about all sorts of 
things, they were all things to do with what was happening in the 
school, (teacher) 

After the small group discussion at the fourth session, whole staff 

ZsZbied. and the pfincipal attempted to ^^--^^^J^j/^Xf °oStr?^^^^^^ 
mi.nt<; Aaain lively discussion ensued. Only one staff member contnouiea 
TtMng. Shi?; llose who had earlier displayed a tendency to dominate were 
more restrained in voicing their views. 

It was decided that the final development of the profile system would be. 
undertaken by the group at staff meetings in the following term. 

Staff were eager to voice opinions of their school -centred program and its 
benefits. 

A happy balance was established of theoretical (child development) 
and practical (drawing up a profile). It was good to have a product 
to work towards and subsequently use. 

The seminar gave primary and infant teachers an insight into what 
the other grades think and do. We were vertically grouped for a 
change. 

It's not that we haven't all been aware for years that we need to 
discuss these things, it's just that there hasn t been the 
opportunity . 

On the whole, the staff appreciated the leadership that had been provided by 
people outside the school. 

Having an outside expert involved is valuable because it gives us a 
different view to discuss in our own groups - often you need that 
external input to get you going. 

It was good when we had someone from another school - a practising 
teacher talking about what she actually did in her classroom. 

EfCticts of Activity 

Staff continued to work on the child profile form in Term 3. 

It has been an on-going thing. It didn't just stop with the four 
sessions. It is essential that this should be so if a school- 
centred course is to be effective. If it can be kept going and 
keep people thinking it is worthwhile, (principal) 

The final draft of the profile fonn was presented at a staff meeting, and 
given She approval of the whole staff. The success of this venture 
IZTuriged the staff to undertake the development of more specialized 
individual profiles for reading ani .nathematics . groups, with vertical 
graJe representation, met for several afternoon discussion sessions to 
Consider and develop the profile forms. All three forms will be available 
for use in 1978. 
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GENERAL IN-SERVICE PROVISION FOR STAFF 

Tn Tasmania the focus of in-service education outside the school is in the 
Saltel? Centre! whe4 ?eachers attend short seminars longer courses, and 
J?|t (Sntre fo; the Continuing Education of Teachers) upgrading and 
professional development courses. 

No;i».iv an the staff (including the principal) had attended CCET courses, 
Seld onl day a welk after school for a year. Teachers found the courses 
yfry S^nSing but also enjoyable and interesting, «"d djrectly relevant 
ihoiv rla<;sroom work Unlike their counterparts in other States under 
Skfng upgrS^^g^o^rses. the Tasmaniat. teachers did not resent the commit- 
ment they required. 

Teachers had taken part in other longer courses {of about 10 days, usually 
spread out over a period of time) in music, drama, and infant work, all of 
which they had found useful and worthwhile. 

All the staff had attended short {1-2 days) seminars at the teachers 
centre Sponsored by the development committee J^.^^ct, their attendance 

re?5rm-ng to school to try to implement change on her own. 

The teachers themselves could still ^ee the value of short s^^^^^^ 
opportunity they presented to meet with other teachers from different or 
similar teaching situations. 

early 1978. 

Thi^ school was fortunate in that it had a stable staffing situation, a 
ToiJaSbTe aSd'eSthusiastic staff group, and a principal who created a 
supportive environment for continuing teacher development. 

GOVERHHENT PRIMARY SOIOOL, VICTORIA 

The school is situated in a suburban area on the outskirts of Melbourne. 
It has 30 staff and about 600 children. 

COMMISSION-FUNDED SCHOOL-CENTRED ACTIVITY 

The school applied to the regional development committee for funds to 
coSdSct a residential weekend seminar for the staff of the school in Term 
3, 1976. 



Aims 



(i) To provide an opportunity for staff to meet and discuss 
generally the educational concerns of the school. 

(ii) To provide opportunity for concerted consideration of the 
vital areas of language, reading and maths (in the hope of 
formulating a 'curriculum' directly in line with stated 
school policy). ■ 

(iii) To produce in the subject areas above, guide documents 
containing resource material (essentially practical and 
proven, varied and graded in difficulty and complexity; such 
resources to include activities, games, suggestions, 
references) . 



Planning 



Earlier in the year staff had been occupied in redrafting a school Policy 
stat^ent. A volunteer staff group, represent ng all grade levels, met once 
a week and formulated a draft, which was circulated amongst staff and 
discussed at short fortnightly staff meetings. Staff then began to look 
ai other aspects of school operation (such as curriculum, assessment work 
nroSrams evaluation) in the light of the policy statement, ihey decided 
th^t a onger period of time was necessary for satisfac~ory staff discussion 
and risolution of issues. Having been refused permiss" on by the district 
?Jsp2?or ti hold an in-service day at the school with ut the chi dren 
iheJapS^ieS, on the inspector's suggestion, to the regional development 
Sittee for funds for a residential weekend seminar. They decided to make 
iHesidlntial away from the school because past experi ^nce had shown that 
staff ierS reluctant to come to the school itself out o-, school nours. 

The seminar was to focus on curriculum development The im^^^^^ 
PiTDhasis came from two sources - general staff dissatisfaction witn me 
^^Hcllum and Tie new vice-principal's belief that the school policy in 
this area needed overhauling. 

For several weeks prior to the seminar, half -hour weekly meetings were held 
after school to discuss different aspects of the language curriculum. 

Activi ty 

Over the last two days, lecture, discussion, and 9'-°"P "or^^J^^i^^^.if'^^ 
held on the language and mathematics curriculum, school-based curricula, 
scloo^oJ aniza?ioS, and evaluation led by the princ pal and vice principals 
of the school, and two tertiary lecturers. Two- thirds of the statt were 
able to attend. 

Questionnaires were sent to the participants after the ^a^if^;": ^ J^'""^^ 
that the first aim of the activity had been achieved - the seminar had 
pl^ved an excellent forum for discussion of the educations concerns of the 
school It was felt that greater communication was possible in the reiaxea 
atJSsJhere awaj friS the school (greatly helped by the residentia nature 
of the seminarl. The discussion helped to clarify individual aims, common 
needs, and links between levels. 

Particioants felt that the second and third aims (formulation of a 
cum-cJlSm ^licy. and production of guide documents for subject areas) were 
t^mbitioSs. aid could not be fully achieved in two days. However, 
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Darticioants seemed to be satisfied that curriculum priorities nao been 
esSbl sh^ andTsound basis laid for future work. One of the outside 
soakers had a considerable impact on the staff - he introduced thaj, to a 
nE! and different method of approach to school -based curricula After the 
sSs?Sn. iJ^organiLr stated'that he would.like to begin the planning and 
preparatory lead-up to the seminar over again. 

Effects of Activity 

Talks were held between the evaluators and staff members nine months after 
the seminar The initial reaction of the organizers, ^he vice-principals, 
?o5Sv that nothing much had eventuated as a result of the development 
acliv?ty and tSe ?eaJ up to it. It had not been followed up with a post- 
sem^Ir meeting! information about the work of the seminar was not dis- 
sem SaJed to the staff who had not attended and members of staff new to 
the school in 1977 were not even aware that the seminar had been held. 
Despite these negative indicators, further discussion revealed that most of 
She'recoSendati?ns made at the conclusion of the ^^"I^y^^^^^jJ^J^^benef ited 
imolemented, which resulted in changes to school operation that benefited 
iSen?" and staff and were in line with current staff interpretation of 
school philosophy. 

Changes that could be attributed (most directly, some indirectly) to 
decisions made at the seminar included the following- 

(i) The timetable has been adjusted so that 'specialist' classes (e.g. 
mufic art)are held at the same time across grade levels, enabling 
teachers at Selame level to have free time together for discussion 
of grade programs. 

(ii) A mathematics handbook has been compiled from teachers' contribut- 
ions {largely through the efforts of the res dent mathematics 
coSL tant at the school in 1976) incorporating underlying 
Philosophies and aims, standardization of basic methods and 
apprSa?h2! suggested courses for the average children in each 
g?ade, and various appendixes of general interest to Jea^hers 
Other schools have asked for copies of ^'le handbook but the vice 
principal refused because he felt that each school should undertake 
thP task for itself - 'the value is as much in the staff discussion 
Sat 1 15 behind tie production of the document as in the doc'J'nent 
itself'. Staff used their handbooks regularly, and new staff found 
t a very useful aid for familiarization with school curriculum 
Jolicy A language handbook is in the process of being assembled. 

(iiil A maths/science room has been set up for topic display and 
^ ' deStration by the vice-principals. Staff reported that 'the 
kids love it' . 

(ivl The library operation has been streamlined to meet the school 's 
^ ^ nelds with greater access being given to the younger children, and 

S resource list drawn up for staff. A library extension is being 

planned, in consultation with staff, 
(v) Vice-principals are giving more individual remedial help in 

language and mathematics, 
(vi) On-qoing folders have been compiled for each child for the 
^''^ ? formation of his current teacher Staff designed the fom^^^^^ 

gives information about reading achievement and atypical physical 

or psychological features. 

/ ' V '■ ■ 
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Some of these changes may have occurred without the JfJP jiSJ^'^i, 
but the change would not have occurred as quickly °ther changes probably 
would not have happened - their sole impetus came from seminar discussion 
and 3ec?sion (althSugh trace was soon lost of the source of the impetus when 
back in the school situation). 

In retrospect, teachers felt that participation in the seminar had resulted 
in greater staff cohesion and understanding of each other. 

We were able to bring our complaints out into the open and feel that 
people were listening because they had the time. 

The experience was a really bonding one - we are working much better 
together now as a staff. 

I appreciated the stimulating context for discussion - staff 
meetings at school tend to be very dry and boring. 
It was good to share ideas about thi-gs like discipline and class- 
room management with people whom we usually don't mix with at the 
school . 

GENERAL IN-SERVICE PROVISION FOR STAFF 

Teachers were a little confused (but not concerned) ^^^J'^J^^jS^l^i^.^lf 
sponsoring - they spoke of teachers centre courses and regional courses, 
not realizing that both derived funds from the same source, the regional 
deve^opienrco^it'tee This is a region in which the development committee 
works closely with the teachers centres within its ''o'^^J^^l" ^^^.^^f 
initiation and organization of in-service activities. Most of the statt 
iad attended some'in-service courses during 1976-77 These courses were 
mainly held at the local teachers centre, and included art, mathematics, 
fir<;t aid auitar science curriculum planning, and screening tests tor 
grades Some of the courses had been found professionally valuable, some 
not. 

The school representative on the district education coimiittee which meets 
twice a term keeps staff informed about local in-service activities 
organized at the teachers centre, and the v ce-pr nci pals i "form staff of the 
reaional in-service activities they think it would be appropriate for staff 
io Attend (this method of pre-selection is a cause of some dissension among 
the staff). 

There is very little formal reporting back to staff on in-service courses 
mended by individual me ers - the h.alf-hour fortnightly staff meetings 
do not allow enough time. The benefit of these courses is therefore to 
the individual rather than the school in general. 

One member of staff had just completed (at the time ^fif ^.^IJ" 

1977^ a six weeks full-time remedial education course funded by the State 
ievelopmeit Sttee.* An excess teacher in the school who had spent much 
of the previous term working with her grade, took oyer for her. She had 
found the course extremely useful, and it gave her the knowledge and 
confidence to implement changes in the school. The vice-principals had been 
very interested in her reports of the course, and had asked the teachers 
cintre for all the materials she considered relevant for the remedial 
program in the school. 

* For a more detailed description of .this course, see chapter 22. 
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Hany of th. teachers at the s=|»ol were stni Involved 

courses for up-grading their J"'' f;'=!j'f5j "" courses were totally 
nights a "Sfk^ Genera ly they found that ««« '=°^=^,„t i„,„„ed. 

kSSJns/SS^hTs^thrfntf^JcJl^on" ^rp^fn't'^ysSlor atteSance at 
regional and local development activities. 

T ^h^c: „av you'd be learning something that could be useful to 
you 5n%he';irssroo^! so that the kids would be benefiting as 
well as you. (teacher) 

A sub-ca»nittee of the district 'Xf.lZ^TTsl.lTrlZ SMlS' °' 

U;?S;rs=^rt=S=JntJf5 Sng^ K 

Wine and cheese "igh^. '"^15^'^^^",^ i^fteS^he^fTthe had 

Teachers fro. the school occasionally planned visits to o^^ 

had proved a useful form of "0""^""^^^ J^lf SJ'Ses) took a day to visit 

principal and four f^^^ih^J^^f^^^tirtrSLrrve midfa e^ 

several other schools in the locality to oDserve ^ ^ staff 

activities and r"°"''"^^/"'^/^P°/'fnce poiSt ?or futSre purchase and use 
meeting. The visit provided a reference P°^"^^°;^^^ and help of the 
of materials. Another teacher with Jhe encouragement and P ^^^^^^ 

vice-principal, took her class ^^^^^J.^J^^aJ^^ies The teacNer talked to 
where students were most y ^^''O'JiJ^^^S'ji.^'sI t into groups and taken round 

3?f;rri;t1"p2rS^h^;:'re"a'cS]=nr"lhr»:?d I'ffte to t'a.e her class to 
visit a one-teacher school. 

The'teachers at the school made little use of ijf/f.i^^f ^^;??|^te to them, 
consultancy service, although they were aware that it was avail ao. 

They felt that there were e"°"gh ;^P^::^'""t95r'one of theL cZ 

them with inmediate P rob ems . ^^^fh^j.^^s^hool . and had given the 

(in the mathematics area had "ee ba n^.heir^s^^ .^^ 

teachers a lot of assistance. leacneriM teacher taking their 

hour a week {with the vice-principals and the exces^ 

classes) discussing '"athem.tic co.rses with th| con^^l J ^j,',^,,, ^ime was 
an agreement on areas of teaching JJj 'lonsu p^^^^^ ^.^ 

required with the teachers at Jl*-; ^' '^^g^^^ nvol ved with the organization 
school from prep to grade '^^tre and not only kept teachers 

of in-service activities at the teachers centre and not y ^^P^^ 
well informed about the activ ties available bU reco^^ ^^^^^^^ 
^^i:"!^ She' °Sf aSl tlhrsJL'irre^a'ked that there had .een 
r^ot lorrin'serlrce activities going on in the previous year - in fact. 
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the number was the same; it was just that the consultant wr.s no longer 
there to bring it to their attention. 

The consensus of staff opinion about their in-service requirements seemed 
to be that they would like to have staff entitlen-nt to one or two days in 
each term at in-service courses away from the school, and a continuation of 
the funded school -centred activities, P'^eferably residential, that were 
wen planned and with clear objectives. Suggestions were made Jhat these 
?ould be held whenever a need was apparent, or regularly every two years. 



This school could not be labelled dynamic or progressive. Organizers and 

ff had mixed feelings about th^ir school -centred activity On reflection, 
a different approach could have been employed- The effect of the conference 
seemed to fizzle out when normal school duties -ere resumed, some of the 
staff seemed to be indifferent to school or teacher development, and the 
activity aS the school seemed to be dominated by the vice-principals. It was, 
in essence, an average, well-run, orderly suburban school, in wh ch in-service 
education did not feature as a priority need. Yet things were slowly 
happening in that school, small but significant changes made ojig^";"^" 
ion, teaching methods, aids to teaching, that benefited both staff and 
students Many of these changes could be traced back to decisions made by 
staff at the conference, and were implemented largely through the efforts 
of the vice-prin-.ipals, with staff support. 

GOVERNMENT TECHNICAL SCHOOL, VICTORIA 

This school, in an outer suburban area of Melbourne, has 95 members of staff 
and over 900 students. 

COMMISSION-FUNDED SCHOOL-CENTRED ACTIVITY 

The school applied to the regional development committee for funds to 
conduct a residential weekend seminar for the staff of the school in Term 3, 
1976. 



A i nis 



(i) TO discuss philosophically the types of mini-schools that could 
be introduced, leading to a decision about which to adopt, 
(ii) To discuss the organization of a mini-school system and outline 
a plan for implementation of such a system, 
(ill) To formulate recommendations resulting from these discussions 
to be presented to the whole school staff icr approval. 



Plannincj 



The school has an Education Committee, with elected representatives from 
administration, teaching staff, parents, and students which reports to 
the School Council after consultation with total staff group. The charter 
of the Education Cormittee is to look at all aspects of the curriculum and 
those aspects of organization which impinge on it. By 1976 it had become 
apparent that, because of large numbers, the school organization had become 
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...eldy. The possible intjoductjon of^a^.^^^^ 

to have a residential staff ^^^"/^ °",f,^,,J°f;'„ere SiTrrbuted to staff 
seminar, a discussion paper and a juestionna^ time-table to be 

to gauge staff attitude to ^^^^^ "^f Analysed the questionnaire, 

worked out beforehand. A Sroup of volunteers ana yseaq 

and were encouraged the response ad the o|itive^^.p^ ^.g^ ^ 

TsllltTs. ^o""o?ialize"sSfracSprance of the proposed new form of 
organization. 

The teacher component of the "ucation Committee worked on the agend^ 
the seminar, and talked with members ^J^f^ JJ.^^^^^^all staff. Only'sO 
The agenda and reading -"atenal were distriouieu coirmittee 

?^f\l^yZl^rjl^tyt,tn\e^^^^^^^^ ^taff Who war. 

unable to attend. 



Activity 



jne conference was attended by 25 members of staff and consisted of^ten^ 
of iSS?eSeSling a mini-school system in the school. 

Questionnaires were sent to course attenders and non-m^^^^^^^ after 
the conference. The participants ^^1^ that the aims or ^^.^^ 
been achieved in differ ng degrees; ^^JJ^iJ^JJ^Ja^i cur.sion of types 
aims had been successfully achieved - ^ P"i;9^oP"J^^ ^ ^ formulation of 
of mini-schools leading to ^decision for this school ,an^ ^ 

reco™«ndations to be presented to JJ^^J^^.^Jf^-ni. school organization 
their opinion of the second some participants felt that. 

l^e ;^mTl?S?"at?;^•;M^i;^; rt^S? c^irion an^p^ermitted only a brief 
outline to be made of implementation plans. 

.... the very obvious reluctance of some members of staff to 
COTipromlse on certain Issues. 

a:hose attending should have ^ade sure they -^---^t^J://?::; 
for the weekend conference being held, and cney snouxu 
Z dupUcated literature. It would have saved valuable time if 
basic principles had been understood. 

Despite the 1™'"''°"%°! 'Hhete^tenSt'tirny SaS-le^n^S'Sfen^al 
attendcrs were convinced that the "ff^'J^ ?";"ji,™°„ extended student 

r.^e-t;rrn=eS::arto's -thS J 4^^^^ 

;"e%oJ:r;nrSr~i'-""S?s?ln5?Sro"fTacf ilh^r ?S5n was poss?hU tn 
the normal school situation. 
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(The most valuable aspect of the conference was •...) 

the opportunity to discover how different people viewed the coming 

situation. 

the realization that the staff of a school can be involved in a 
democratic method of decision-making and policy-making, 
the experience of extra-curricula contact with fellow workers and 
seeing them as people for a change. 

the interaction of ideas and philosophies enabling teachers to gain 
deeper understanding of the team of people they are supposed to ue. 

Participants felt that the residential nature of the inference facilitated 
the achievement of its aims because it allowed a concentrated effort without 
distractions. 

Many of the non-participants felt that there was a need for the weekend 
conference! even though they were unable to attend because of othor co^nt- 
ments A few teachers admitted to lack of motivation as their reason for 
non-attendance. 

Effects of Activity 

Some of the non-participants reported that there had been little feedback 
to ?hem about the outcomes of the conference, but this may have been because 
thev lacked interest, as others reported on several useful means of feed- 
back - well-labulated infonnation sheets were circulated, tapes of sessions 
we" available, and discussions were held with participants. Information 
sheets were also circulated to parents and students. 

Discussions were held between members of the evaluation team and teachers 
al Se s^hoori^ne months after the weekend conference. Some of the non- 
attenders felt that they were at a disadvantage because they had no- 
attended the conference, mainly because they had not been party to the 
5"fsions made there - 'I'm making sure I go down to this year's conference 
to stake my claim' . 

The mini-schooi plan, incorporating four sub-schools, was implemented in 
1977, and most staff agreed this could never have happened without the 
weekend conference and the efforts of the organizers. 

One teacher reported: 

The enthusiasm engendered at the conference didn't wane on our 
return to school, and we were keen to have our expectations 
realized. The conference topic was directly relevant to the school 
program - it had to happen, and the conference made it possible. 

A number of problems and difficulties had arisen during implementation that 
had not been dealt with at the conference, mainly because they could not 
have been anticipated. Some staff felt there should have been more follow- 
up to the conference before the beginning of the year, but this would not 
have been possible unless more teachers had been prepared to share the 
qreat burden of work involved in the preparation for implementation of the 
mini-school program. Apparent teacher apathy was discouraging to the 
oraanizers and school administrators, although the latter fet that 
2n?esJons?veness was sometimes due to reserve rather than lack of interest. 
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It is a bit disheartening when ideas from the weekend ""f^""" 
are presented to a general staff meeting and you get nothing back. 
Sixty per cent of staff don't contribute in meetings, etc., but a 
number of these are interested listeners. 

The school administrators pointed out that the conference had resulted in 
the active involvement of more staff in school organization. 

People who were only interested in their classroom "-^^ before the 
conference became real contributors and leaders of the school. 

'^TcmJw a ™ n5 ly SeirreprJent^KJes ^^.o attended hut 
weeks of mini-school operation. 

Staff were keen to use the regionally approved and supported residential 
btarr were i^een tu nf Tprm ? for the purpose of reviewing the sub- 

JScSItS beforehand which listed the probleris and "J'^"!™"'' °J ',^%f 

?„iss5^^as:i„isr.sr?sr„?e--d's^i?|ti.^^ 

Slie bee^poIs?b]e withoit the intensive work of the two weekend seminars. 
GENERAL IN-SERVICE PROVISION FOR STAFF 

xu .i-.ff u,:.c fairlv actively involved in development activities outside 

become increasingly important more stress was u^y ^ 
students for jobs. It was reported that most .eacners were doie 
the courses of their choice. 

ctaff were involved in studying, on a voluntary basis, for 
Some of the staff were i"VOivea ' ^ ^ ^ involved in long-term 

higher q^al^ fi"^^°"':„p^!:!'Jer waf sent on a training course for careers 
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inna vacation Tht Principals Association had recently sent a questionnaire 
to t.afhers to canvass their opinions on the use of holiday ti.e lor in- 
service activities, but the response vas negative. 

Courses were available for first-year teachers, but in 1977 there had been 
nS request fro^ these teachers - the vice-principal felt that per aps 
Jms was because within the smaller closer group? of the sub-school 
structure, young teachers were given sufficient help and support. 

One in-service co-ordinator had been appointed in the school, but his main 
Junction wis seen to be to submit appl ications to the !^egional development 
co-lmittee for funding for school -centred activities. The principal sad 
t?rj he received a massive amount of infomation on in-service activities 
fj?m SUte and regional development committees, tertiary ^"Stitut ons 
M cation Department, consultants, and teachers centre - he felt that much 
better w-ordination was ne-ided for the teacher development movement to 
real ize its potential . 

Teachers at the schooi ha>l not responded to assistance offered by consult- 
ants P'obably because teachers felt that the secondary consultants were 
orSe^ted towards high school rather than technical school teacners. 

A comnunity education officer had been appointed to the J^^a and was 
located in the school. Her function was to promote and facil i tate scnooi/ 
iSiSttJ intlractioi and involvement in all schools in the area, both 
government and non-government. 

The Education Conini ttee plays an xtive part in school development. It 

meets once a month a' 6 p.m. for a meal and ^^^cussion till 10 p m Anyone 

c!^ attend the meetings and put forwar |Jf«^;^ ,g3^ if^ ^ "accepted) 

Conmittee makes recoimiendations to full staff meet.ngs ^aiisu 

before a submission is made to the School Council^ 

school residential seminars were held, there had been twoother staff 

res?Sentfal seminars, both funded by the d^);^ °P^"J TS^St^q 

^B^^'^^^^t:^^ ?o ^ - rrSlp^^ents 
^ M viduau wi?h n them The objectives of the second seninar were to 

was partly implementeil in tne following year. 

Se curr?cu?u;S' and it is planned to include as participants so.ne parents 
and other interested members of he coimunity. 



;hown that it is possible to co-ordinate teacher development 
loanent a difficult task with a large staff, '"e 'n- 
[^•^ AvPd bv the organizers of the school -centred activity 



This school has s^ 
with school develi 
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initi;,tPd as a result of a staff survey and carefully planned, special 
the ensuing months. 

had resulted from the operation. 

<;t;,ff were involved in a variety of in-service activities outside the 
^^hJIu^'tS^; tt!e was done to incorporate this 

'"aJ^rnJrvi'd'Jl'b s r" SSile" s' yp orL-rr5;nat?on'\s desirable it 
i£^^^e^S^^^^^^^ 

ISJ^ation D^^rtment. and a menter of staff was appointed to act as a fu^l- 
time in-service co-ordinator. 
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18 - WHOLE SCHOOL WITHDRAWAL PROGRAM. QUEENSLAND 



BACKGROUND 

As a strategy, the program was planned to offer a school -based in-service educa- 
tion opportunity to teachers and principals from primary schools in Queensland. 

ion of the Whole School Withdrawal Program in 1975 and attempts to ration- 
alize the design of the Program. 

The 1975 Whole School Withdrawal Experiment was based on the belief 
that change will occur more readily through the Interaction of 
Individuals as part of an organization (the school) than through 
Individuals apart from the organization. 

In order to withdraw a school staff for a week It was necessary 
to have available a replacement group of relieving teachers. These 
In-Service Relieving Teachers were to receive a two-week training 
course, the first week to be devoted to the program. Interpersonal 
Communications (IPC) 
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This IPC program was selected to assist these teachers frc 
different schools to get to know each other well in the shortest 
possible time. It provided th« i with an opportunity co discover 
their strengths and short-comings in comr-unicatlon r.nd to overcome 
their weaknesses. In addition it helped unite then into a tightly 
knit group. 

The second week was to focus on Modern Prlm.n-v School Organization 
and Subject Areas. 

We believed that for thi.s experiment to be .successful, the staff 
would need to be committed raii.cr than feel that it was something 
Imposed on them from above. 

Coming early in the school year we were aware that the proposal 
could invoke an adverse reaction from parents and it was necessary 
to reassure them that the children would not be unduly affected 
by the arrangement, that the regular staff would be available 
should they be needed and that there would be no Interruption in 
any child's progress as the class's program would be prepared by the 
regular class teacher. 

One of the important factors was that the program should take place 
within the school. T^.e principal and the professional staff were 
involved m the program and the ancillary staff was available to 
assist the replacement teachers in the school. 

In the initial stage it was considered that the program at each 
school would be baslcallv the same, a loosely structured course, 
but with opportunity for the staff to Identify their own problems. 
The course at each school, therefore, was to be specific to the 
school Itself, but at the same time all courses were planned to 
Include a study of the following common matters: 

(a) group dynamics and the sociology of the school; 

(b) the child and what happens to him as he goes through the 
school; 
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(c) the school's total community; 

(d) 'what-will-happen-when- situation, e.g. what will I^^f^" " 
y^!:; «aths program when each child is equipped with a 
calculator? 

(e) the real role of the school and how it can best fulfil this 
role; 

(f) actual teaching techniques: 

(i) grouping techniques; 

(11) use of furniture and equipment; 

an) evaluation techniques; 

(iCj multiple area and co-operative teaching. 

(v) discovery-activity methods; 

(vi) planning for integration; 

reading programs and how to use them; 

(ifliS planning themes in various subject area.. 

Xhe course leader (co-ordinator would probaMy be a more apt term) 
was the local inspector o schools because it was 

he would know the people ^"^"l^^'^' ""1^'^"'„ °"he role 
In the school itself, and be capable of filling the 

unobtrusively. 

participants drew upon "--e personnel bot^^ ^[TZrTLo 
without the State Department, ^part from advisory ^^^^ 
were asked to make ^hemselves available there were^P^^P 
Services Section - Research "institutions and 

Guidance, as -^11 as lecturers from tertiary msc 
community leaders. 

After the initial meeting ;^^;«^,r5i!::,\Je^'^pr°orra™1or the 
• regional in^P-;"""^"^^^:^ ^^ Withdrawals L each region 
IT. ren;s"ofw 'lorg Telars for selected teachers, the 
dialled planning proceeded at the regional level. 

Hifferentlv. One called a meeting 
Each regional director °P""^f^2 "ch ^o nominate one member of 
of all his principals and 1"^^"^ .^".Jer and quietly dropped 
his staff as his in-service relieving "^^J^^J^ ^ One school 
the idea of a Whole School Withdrawal on t^^ 

«.aff '^i-^-f ,i^;;,%tbirt o^r:"!;' Thlir own program 
C?;e?^re t:iardlr::^"r"di:cu3.ea it with his inspectors of 
schools who recommended certain scoools. 

that the programs were successiux. 

,„ 1976/77 proposals for '':^ZZrl:-^^''l'^"'S>"^^^^^^ 
sM'nd^re 0 ' "^ciSss^r ont.nuatlon of t.e pro,r» 

w5"ts "tension -Here possible were reco»«rded. 

i:,rs;:Ssf.?i5rfo?TeTre:r«irif';rsMii;M^ 

JSgrJ^ISe foiioiing suggestions -ere ™de,: 
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Refilonal Officers should be encouraged to Investigate 
litematlve patterns of Whole School Withdrawal, for Instance with- 
drawal for three days followed after some weeks have elapsed by a 
further two days. Another pattern that might l'%«Pl^;;^%;°^ 
or smaller schools would be a program operating from the triaay 
afternoon until the Sunday evening at a venue external from . 
school . 



DATA COLLECTION 



Received 


Sent 




27 


29 


(93. U) 


5 


6 


(83.3%) 


9 


10 


(90. OX) 



For this study of the Whole School Withdrawal Program, information has been 
sSlight from fbur schools who participated in the program in the Darling 
Downs Region during 1977. 

The activities organized for a school participating in the program were 
Jellgne^ lo a lar?e extent by the principal and staff after P^el ^.^iinary 
c^sultatlons and discussions with the inspector of schoo s. Of the four 
S?taos survived for this study, one chose an administrative design, one a 
c5??? luS P^fra^rand a third! a mixture of the two. In the Jo^rth sc ool . 
the oroaram was used to introduce 'A Guide for Co-operative School Evaluat- 
ion i^Queensland Schools', a three-year project to be adopted by the 
school . 

nupstionnaires were sent to teachers, school administrators, and in- 
seSlceTelJlvii;? Lachers. Most of the questionnaires were completed and 

returned. 

Teachers 
Administrators 

In-service relieving teachers 

An interview was held with the Inspector of Schools attached Jo the Darli 
Downs Reaional Office, who had co-ordinated the Whole School Withdrawal 
?S;;?am in each of the four schools surveyed. The interview was organized 
around the following points: 

(i) programs and variety; 

(ii) individualizing programs to suit the particular needs of each 
school; 

(iii) selection of school; 

(iv) training of in-service educators (available/desirable); 
(v) feedback from teachers/administrators; 
(vi) follow-up courses/programs; 
(vii) In-service relieving teachers; 

(viii) Whole School Withdrawal Program as part of total in-service 
education plan; 
(ix) central initiation in regional administration. 

A visit to one of the four schools during their Whole School Withdrawal 
provided opportunity for observation. 
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RESPONSES TO THE QUESTIONNAIRES (TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATORS) 

Question 3: Did yo. see the need for the Uhole CM WWuIra^al Program 
in yoiw sahool? Phrase -xyricnt. 

and organization' . 

Mo^e than half the teachers responding to tjis .question recogni7ed a need 

relating to the total school curriculum and school policy. 

I could see a need for more continuity of work taught throughout 
the school. 

It is easy for teachers tc lose sight of their overall objectives 
in the day-to-day traun«s on the Job. Such sem nars retain a 
balance in the schools between theory and practice. 

A number of teachers failed to appreciate the benefits of the Program until 
its conclusion. 

best advantage. 

TWO teachers saw no need for sv.h a program in their schools. 0^ 
that the -regular staff meetings wh J . ^^^.^^/jf^ J,,,^, of the 
well in the school . the °tner. wni le dyr y sceptical of its chances 
SrSSjSrs ^K^S^e^rr J??prSL"re"or5?:i;u^„ fro. .nspectors and 
the education department' . 

Question 1 : W^^t did you sc. as vein, tJ:e airn/air,s of the WJK>le School 
Question ^i^y^^ai ^^oyr^w coruiucted in your school? 

One principal stated the aims of the Whole School Withdrawal Program in his 



school : 
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TO critically evaluate various subject areas and school 
Jroceiures leading to recommendations for improvement. 
TO discuss V.MCUS subjects with High School Subject >^sters 
to promote understanding of what is expected at each level. 
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Similar aims were expressed by teachers who responded to the same question, 

14 



Evaluation, establishment or change of school policies, 
educational philosophy 

Communication between staff members (in-depth discuss- 
ions), professional development, discussion of problems 

School curricula, improving co-ordination between grades 
Introduction of Co-operative School Evaluation System 
Preparation of Langv^ge Arts/Science courses 
Co-ordination of staff, unity of purpose, efficiency of 
running school 



14 

9 
5 
3 
3 



Question 2: What methods were used during the Whole School WVMraml 
Program and which were effective? 

Principals and teachers were asked to list the methods used during the 
Program and to rate their effectiveness. 

Methods used are given below and are listed from the most effective to the 
least effective. 



Teachers 


Principals 


Group discussion 


Workshop 


Lecture (staff member) 


Group discussion 


Workshop 


Lecture (inspector) 


Lecture (principal) 


Lecture (vif.iting lecturer) 


Lecture (inspector) 


Lecture (principal) 


Lecture (visit'-^g lecturer) 


Lecture (staff member) 



Group discussions were clearly the most popular of the methods offered to 
teachers, with principals rating only workshops as more effective. Five 
teacherr, however, said that group discussions were not an effective 
method . 

Workshops were rated effective by all principals and all but three teachers. 

Lectures given by teachers, principals, inspectors, and other visitors 
affected teachers and principals quite differently. Whereas the teachers 
found more effective those lectures given by colleagues and their principal, 
principals were much more Inclined towards lectures given by personnel 
visiting the school. Half of the teachers in the sample rated the lectures 
given by Inspectors as ineffective. Many teachers found the inspector s 
presence inhibiting their own participation, while others commented on how 
approachable they had found him. 

Other methods not listed above but rated effective by teachers included: 

2i: 
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informal discussions during breaks, 

cotimunity speakers giving their interpretation of the role of 
the school. 

practical demonstrations with a group of children, 
discussions with high school subject masters. 

rSig"LKo?"«a?lera"^-ats%"rinciJal as an effective method used 
during the Program. 

Question 5: How did the Whole School WithArawal Pr^ogra^r^ differ from 
normal staff meet-mgs? 

Teacher Responses 

The following table lists in order of most often stated the advantages of 
Ihe Whole School Withdrawal over the normal staff meeting. 

The Whole School Withdrawal Program 

made available more time for in-depth discussions. 

™oj<. ^^ nnciQible for all staff to attend, to relax and to 

• dfs u Otters outside their own sphere free from classroom 
pressures and the concerns of 'getting home . 

encouraged interaction batweei. staff and principal. Teachers 
appreciated not being 'talked to*. 

=,nov,ed the time for covering a wider range of topics, often 

• fote sti^ulatirg and more purposeful, not 3ust matters relating 
to the daily school routine. 

catered for workshop .»ssions and visiting speakers including 
parents. 

encouraged a more professional attitude in the staff and a 
deeper commitment to the school. 

It^ ^K^'scToof sraffM^^^^^^^^ 

SHnSpa?s1?furfhlr^??um"a?ed ?n the following teacher co™,ents. 
One teacher had gained very little from normal staff meetings. 

Staff meetings are a ,ne hour affair -^ere one is watching the 
clock.where immediate decisions are made that rarely Involve y 
I haven't felt comfortable at a staff meeting yet. Ma>be I wiix 
in the future. 

ki«„ nf s tpacher's conflicting responsibilities between school and 
Ks f^en as fess o'f I pJoEie^ d"u?ing ?he Whole School Withdrawal. 

Normal staff meetings rarely have a full --Pl-^^J/^^ Mgha^or 
who attend have family commitments which they consider, rigncxy 
;^on^ly. to have precedence over professional discussions and 
administrative matters. 

^ i 2 
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Comnents were made about the relationships between teachers and the 
prSSllf^he inspector and parents. One teacher expressed her appreciat- 
ion of involving the coirmunity in the school. 

Visiting lecturers, including two parents of children at the school, 
gave teachers an insight into their expectations of what they 
hope their children will gain from attending this school. 

The dialogue was not :.«m_io be as principal-dominated at the withdrawal 
sessions as at staff meetings. 

The inspector is only ever present at one staff meeting a year - 
however, teachers at the Withdrawal were able to see him as an 
approachable colleague. Teachers took charge of different sessions 
whereas the principal mostly chairs staff meetings. There has 
never been a parent a staff meeting. 

One teacher found it difficult to state any differences between staff 
meetings and the Whole School Withdrawal Program. 

There was not very much difference at all. The seating arrangements 
were the same, the same people spoke most of the time, and similar 
subjects were discussed. We have^M" nieetings regularly to 
discuss school policy, subject a<(^i^gew resources, etc., so it 
was not greatly different. ' 

He made a further comment that 

the atmosphere was more relaxed, and the principal mingled 
re with the staff than assumi.ig a leadership role. 
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Teachers found such an atmosphere encouraged them to voice their opinions 
and ideas niore than usual . 

Teachers spoke highly of the benefits of having replacement stavf in the 
school . 

With the knowledge that their classes were in good hands, teachers 
could give the subject in hand their undivided attention. 

Principals' Respo.ises 

PrinrioaU saw the value of the Whole School Program in th- extended period 
of tim^ t gave for in-depth discussions on matters relating to the school . 
?Jei ?^lt that teachers w?re more relaxed and showed more nterest in the 
discuss on s The program differed from a normal staff meeting m that the 
^phasis "Is placed ol long-tern planning, external resource personne, were 
invited, and children were involved in demonstration classes. 

Two of the conments from principals on how the program differed from regular 
staff meetings follow. 

Normal staff meetings are held at times which inhibit and <:"«ail 
professional discussion. Staff meetings at this school are held 
after school and teachers avoid initiating or inviting protracted 
debates and discussions, because they are tired after a day s work 
and they do not wish to prolong staff meetings. Before-school 
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meetings were not successful because a few teachers were always 
Tate and the meeting time limited by lesson commencement time. 
iSoLthool Withdrawal discussions took place In a relaxed 
atmosphere. Teachers were much more Inclined to Initiate and 
participate In discussions 



The length of time available Is an obvious difference and avowed 
rmucSSroader spectrum of problems to be dls.ussed. We were able 
to eSist outside expertise for extended periods of time. There 



to enlist outsiae expei. i—o^ • ^ , 

CO eniiBu r person interaction and over the 

re^yTo^e' ::pS%oruTart iS discussions ^Jan usually happens 

In an^rdlnary staff meeting. There was no clock watching. 



Question 4: What effect did the Pvogrom have upon 

(a) the teacher? 

(b) the principal? 

(c) the students? 

Effects upon Teachers 

^st teacers -re enthusiastic J^-t^JSl^J^J-J-UJ'^Sji^^^irtiaiSg 
t^r rSVela1lo^?S;s"St:^Ln«f/^bers. and'increasing aware- 
ness of a fellow teacher's problems. 



a more 



T It was the first time the whole staff had met in 

Relaxed Lrosp^ere and that as a result staff members can now speak 
more frankly to each other. 

A few teachers were less enthusiastic. 

It was very enlightening to discuss topics with everyone but the 
same people always spoke and then the Inspector over-ruled on many 
occasions . 

Kxoerts who have not had recent experience In classroom conditions 
^r^et that the school curriculum covers more than one subject. A 
succession of 'one-eyed' experts make me feel Inadequate to do the 
job properly. 

Principals felt that the total school staff were functioning as a team. 

The whole staff has become closer and although the P^°8"- ^^f^f 
S tou^h a couple of staff members, most staff seem to feel that 
It was worthwhile. 

we functioned as a team and exchanged views candidly. Some became 
we tunccioneu oroblems of teachers at other levels and 

rJche" .iv'tJ^v^JS: 711^1. . f->sr«. for a subject. 

So»,e teachers were pleased to Increase their awareness of the^br^^^^^^ 
°pJo^fs'frthrst3ertl"1hS%"oLlnS ^' '^le' "benefits of havin, 
tte cooperation of staff in planning school policy. 

nooH to see education in a broad 
Tf mflrip me more aware or the neea 

;Lspect"e"ather than just as '^bjects and grade levels . 



I became a more willing participant in staff discussions The 
Program motivated me to spend some time in serious ^°"^-deration 
of the role and objectives of each subject area and the standards 
I felt desirable to place upon pupils in each subject area. 

Prinrioals conuiented on the development of an increased professional 
JSJ^ent bHSache?" in all apsects of school life and one principal 
tZ°lhTlTs sLTf now appreciated the extent of his administrative 
responsibilities. 

Discussions about a structure of levels in the curriculum areas 
has given staff a useful overview of school programs. 



Effect upon Principals 

understanding of their own staff needs. 

Because of the diversity of points of view held by staff members, 
rhrpa^trcipa'torydecisiL-maUing for innovations had not been going 
well. The Withdrawal discussions gave me insights into statr 
perspectives of what was happening. My estimation of the staff and 
my attitudes towards individual teachers was improved immensely. 

I was amazed at some of the things that the staff saw as 
problems - things that I felt were unimportant but which were 
obviously affecting their life at school. 

Teachers were asked to corm,ent on the effects of the program upon the 
principal. Six teachers d d "ot comment but other teacher^ Zrelllre of 
rs^S^af^^rirppor"t:1n3°Jhrt^rn^It?o^:s^rt:ern^rand the principal 
had improved. 

It probably brought him closer to many of the staff members, 
especially the younger ones. 

He seemed to gain a better understanding of his position as seen 
through the eyes of the staff. 

The principal became one of the staff members and since then there 
has been more communication between principal and staff. 

A few teachers commented on the principal's surprise ^"^ even pleasure at 
ment new ideas since the program. 

from her staff. 

It brought to notice a few inter-staff problems tha<^^she didn't 
tMnk existed. To me, it presented her as a more isolated figure 
than she'd ever appeared before. 
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Effect upon Students 

Principals referred to the unsettling effect of the break of routine upon 
the students during the program. 

DurinR the short term the main effect upon the children has been 
SaJfhe accustomed routine has been upset and rapport with children 
has had to be re-established by the class teacher. 

They had a considerable amount to say about the long-tem benefits. 

The children benefited from the improved morale of the staff and 
f^L the fact that agreement on levels of achievement assured every 
chSd^he maximum opportunity of receiving graded instruction in 
ini ial sub-skills. A body of school rules was ^8''^^^^;° f J J^^,''" 
i?rhdrawal and children benefited from the more predictable frame 
^fJtrerence which established the ground rules for a happy school 
experience. 

students. 

It was a novelty for the children to have both a new teacher and 
a new principal for a short period of time. 

The children didn't seem to mind too much. However, they had a very 
competent relieving teacher whom they seemed to like. 

beneficial effect on the students. 

There was no really adverse effect although I don't think they 
Ichleved anything. It was more a child-minding situation. The 
cSL'S we^e somewhat unruly when I returned, which was annoying, 
but it did not really take long to overcome. 

One teacher stated, quite delightedly: 

I was missed! 

pSlicJ-r others slid, they 'would profit by the new methods proved 
effective by fellow teachers'. 

I am endeavouring to employ a few .suggestions -J^f^f ^f^^^;'^^^^^^^ 
and in this way I hope there will be^ some benefit to the children in 

my class. ^ / ^'^y 
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One teacher felt that her class had accepted 'that they are part of a whole 
school, not just an individual class'. 

General Effects 

Some general remarks about the experience of the Whole School Withdrawal 
Program serve to summarize its effects. There was still some concern over 
whether or not the program was, in fact, designed to meet the needs of the 
children. 

As a staff there was extreme discontent in that a lot of discussion 
at the first withdrawal was not pertaining to our school in a 
practical way. A feeling of *this is what you should be doing 
instead of 'let's look at the problems in your school' tended to be 
expressed by the lecturers. More satisfaction was gained from the 
second withdrawal. 

The problem of finding sessions suitable for all participants was evident, 
as was the problem of choosing the best approach. 

The program was unnecessarily formal in its requiring the chairman to be 
addressed as Mr Chairman/Mr Chairperson, and in the manner in which a vote 
of thanks was carried. Despite these concerns, the program fostered a 
friendly atmosphere among staff and made it easier for withdrawal teachers 
to ask for advice and help, especially new teachers. 

The program led to an integrating of ideas among members and a 
passing on of methods and teaching experience. 

More avenues of communication appear to have opened. Perhaps one 
is freer to talk over problems with some people, freer to enter 
their classrooms and admire work, etc. 

Not all teachers felt so warmed by such effects of the Program. 

Perhaps at the time it meant more people thought more about 
procedures in the school but I feel all have quickly reverted to 
past ways if they changed at all. 

Question 8: What was the most useful/valuable aspect of the course to you? 
Teacher Responses 

Teachers stated those aspects -of the program that were of most value to them. 
They are listed from most often stated to least stated as follows: 

(i) time for general discussion; 
(ii) for?7iation of school policy and procedures; 
(iii) visits by specialists and parents; ^ . , 

(iv) detailed discussions of subject areas and grade levels; 
(v) cohesion of staff teachers; 
(vi) opportunity for self evaluation- 
(vii) awareness of other teachers' ideas; 
(viii) library workshop. 
Teachers spoke of now having a more precise idea of the expectations for 
each grade. They enjoyed the frank discussions on school policy and its 
implementation. ^ ^ 

2i 
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A school policy booklet vas drawn up - a very valuable guide in 
all subject areas. 

The most useful aspect was in discussing subject areas, their 

areas of the school. 
One teacher found the period of time very useful for self-evaluation. 

It created an opportunity to evaluate what I was doing in the 
cLssroom. why Thad been doing it. and it gave me many new and 
probably better ideas and approaches - some I'm now able to fit 
into my third term planning. 
In trying to sum up the value of the Program, another teacher stated: 

I find it hard to assess the benefits of such a program Anything 
I tind in naru benefit to the school, especially to 

tS'cM r^r MO fuse uf aspects include the various professional 
iSeas (eg drama! evaluation) parental views, opinions of a high 
ichool t;!;her and recorded views of children. But on the whole 
as Sr Johnso:> says, 'People need to be remembered more often than 
they need to be instructed'. 

Principals' Responses 

exchange o. ideas both theoretical and practical. 

The most useful aspects of the course were the P'^^^J J^^"" ^he 
Sined in science and drama J-^-J-.^l^^^r hf farific^tio^^f 
rs;Lrs"sfciT:rol7oScy^:nrtS:"an-ro^d expectations for the 
the child. 

TWO principals spoke of the insights they had gained ' "J^^f JJ,^?^^^^^^' 
perceptions of (the principal's) proper role and h^s actual role . 

Another principal spoke of his increased awareness of teachers' perceptions. 

The frank exchange of views and many ideas between participants 
Sve me an'nsight into the thinking of staff members as well as 
senior officers. 

Question 9: Did any part of the course fail to meet your requirements? 
Explain* 

Teacher Responses 

one teacher expressed frustration which stemi^ed from the very strategy of 
the Whole School Withdrawal Pro^a*..j 
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ThP Deoartment via che inspector had preconceived ideas of what 
SacSers sZld do. If the teachers disagreed with this and wanted 
to cSe. they couldn't, because it was against departmental 
policy. 

Six teachers offered no conment on aspects of the course which may have 
w-LnnnintPd ths^ ThosB who did ccTwent spoke of two main failings - the 
l^rervlnS of ISme of Ihe sessions and the lack of participation in 
discussions from some teachers. 

i_ f^^A <;^aff had little choice in this due to 

The topics chosen (and the start naa ullic nt,^^ 
higher level discussions) were not what I would have liked. 
There was too much lecturing and theory - not enough pratical work- 
shops. 

I found that not all the teachers voiced their opinions. 

-Sc^sfrrrs: ^s^hr iad^d^^^^ 

ihe ter^fnSlogyused in the booklets in need of extensive translation. 
Some teachers questioned the value of the course. 

I think Co-operative Evaluation may be necessary, but I do not feel 
t^t t can adequately replace genuine advice and assistance given 

he classrooS by inspectors, principals and other experienced 
teachers. To me. this appears as the chief ro e especially of a 
principal and is far more important than theorizing. 

OnP further disappointing aspect of the program for many teachers resulted 
?r^ Sel^abln^tj of both lecturers and participants to remain with the 
topics for discussion. 

The sometimes aggravating part of the course 

meandered so far off the topic sometimes that it was difficult to 
stay interested, let alone enthusiastic. 

Some of the visitors did not stick to their requested subject 
matter and time allocations. 

principals' Responses 

There was some disappointment sten^n ing from an incompleted subject ses sion 
It So sch^oU. No total school policy on the subject was clarified. 

We did not complete the Language Arts program because lecture tlae 
took longer than we had planned for . 

TWO principals were not happy with the results of group discussions. 

Probably the most disappointing aspect of all was the group 
discussion. Indi^vidual staff members really didn't have much more 
to coJ?ribu,te to than had already been presented at staff meetings. 
Se two se^ssions, therefore based on staff participation were 
rather poor. 

2 i :j 
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^f^d WK 0^'^'-''^ WK depended on 

I was somewhat disappoints, '^h the on th^'^^^'^f ^^^ere reluctant 
the staff alone for inp^^es^ f^^e st^i t^ whole tions to 
to express opinions in ^ ^^ssion^ ^fer s 

of the problems raised. ^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ 

One principal suggested that P,«'■^^'>^^^eJ Whole ^JP^^^ti^^thdraW discussion 

should have made more use of the Jpemse^J ^ " tj^ful could have 

on resources and tests that they ^ Vgs ha" ^^ry us 

been included. ^ ^^^^ .^f,drawal 

Another principal was able to dra*' \^rUoO two 

Prograns he had been involved m- ^^^^^^^^ 

Fro. my point of view .^.o.^^ts trat^^c t^.^J ^hdraW^^ithdrawal 

of what I planned. tiov>%t^^^h vas J^. It ;^^^nd of ^^ncerned wu,, 

which endears itself ^%<^^ t^t!^^ , ^''^ "^^^^ t^^^ ^ 
educational philosophy ^^1. i\^onale .t:icxp^J^ tast other with- 

suspect so). AS princijpooi . W Pj^^^^^U,'^"? ^" >1 v.^y 

drawal at my previous b^^ This C^^ter^^^Vxthdr^^e was brought 

popular with the teach<?^j,ose^"'^se no .es i^^^ press 

to bear or externally ^uidcl^ ^ . ed. 

i^:.- ?iQ^ . ^tiated oy 

Question 10: Has any follaj-up ^ ^rjie,. ^^"^-^'f^p'^^'^-'' offfti^'^"'- 
organizers, you ^\r'Uc^c 

Principals- Responses ,lOW~Up^ ^hich were 

Four of the five principal, gave SlI°^J3. 
either planned or had already be^ ^tenteo 

We had a three-day witljjg Marjjow-^p One-d^y^cober . 

June. We shall be havi^ ^her in 

/ate no^ ..^tring the vario, 



June. We shall 

.fate ,^ no^ ^trms varioug 

Sub-con,mittees with sef^ ^hairmc^^ W 
developments suggested' 

One lecturer is to rett>;,ni . ^^''U'^'^^H^ "'^^died in depth 
Probably in 1978 there a cur cea 

over a couple of days- 

'''"^8u « ''"''^fam ,i,sequent staff 

we hope to complete th^^.ha^Ne ArC^<s at sj^^ool staff „^ 

meetings. We hope to ^Jch^r^^ tcach^in^. high ^ 
occasions to promote ^hderS ^ ^ . . 

The fifth principal said that "o^ so^J^^P <1°^~Up .^ffj^jie- 
insufficient time. He thought s^' ^ °^ ^ , ^ „ in or. 

in , ,J,^' "^^te H <Ae^ ° \ P''^'^<=iple 

certain matters of poljj to ^^rtic^J^jt t^^ ^^^i-^j^ion is not lo^t 
A follow-up is essentij: Xure d.scu^ 
without further though^ 

Inspector Response ^ ^^^^ ^^^^ 

The inspector stated that follow^^d th^'^^es we as 
carried out where he had re-visi^ schoo 
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He expressed concern over the evaluation of the program by administrators. 

I believe that this program is a fragile thing. I believe that too 
much apparent concern about what the school gained from it on the 
part of the administration could militate against success - it 
could be seen as another instrument of surveillance. 

teacher Responses 

From teachers' responses to this question, it is apparent that each school 
has given thought to the need for follow-up activities to the program. 
50^ follow-up is fonnal as in the one-day Withdrawal Program (involving 
in-Ierv crreSlacenent teachers again), other activities occur without 
disrSJJ on to the 'normal' running of the school. The table bejow li ts 
these follow-up activities from most to least planned (or already imple- 
mented) . 

9 

(i) one day seminar: 

(ii) subject sub-committees formed (regular meetings); ^ 

(iii) plans drawn up at the Whole School Withdrawal Program ^ 
completed and implemented; 
(iv) continuation of ideas introduced at Whole School ^ 
Withdrawal Program 
(v) external resource personnel returned to offer assistance; 

2 

(vi) kits ordered for the school. 

Only four teachers seemed unaware of plans for any follow-up to the program. 
One thouaht a follow-up course unnecessary; the other three stated their 
Kes that d?sa's?ons'initiated during the program would continue, and 
agreed that some follow-up was essential. 

Teachers have conri^nted on incidental changes in their school resulting from 
discufs onrdur?^the program. For example, teachers in one school now 
S^ e greater use If their library facilities during ^.^^ ^^^^^.^ 
the staff room facilities are to be improved, and a third resulted in a piay 
ground duty roster being adopted. 

Where the Co-operative School Evaluation has been adopted, follow-up after 
thelntr^ductiSn of the program continues for three years, the duration of 
the course. 

Teachers recognized the benefits in naving Ifurther time to ponder over 
other matters" prior to the follow-up activities. 

One follow-up day has been held. It was more useful and practical 
as we had had more discussions and were more business-like. 
Another follow-up day is to be held in October or November. 

They coimiented also upon the value of the first program in assisting the 
planning of a second withdrawal. 

A school's first withdrawal will probably not ''^/^/"^^'^J^^. ..^ 
as later ones. Teachers will gain experience and be more definite 
in who attends as lecturers and the number of these people 
Sey will also have more of an idea of what they want to discuss. 

22i 
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RESPONSES TO THE QUESTIONNAIRES (IN-SERVICE RELIEVING TEACHERS) 

0. . ten .^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
experience are as follows: 



Years oV teaching 



Number of teachers 



less than 1 
1 - 3 
4 - 7 

8 - n 

12 - 20 
20+ 



0 
2 
1 
1 
2 
3 



Question 2: 



yould you aarment on ^Hy you aaaepted the opportunity to work 
as cm in-service relieving teacher? 



the position. 

^st in-service relieving teachers -yarded the posUion^as^an^o^^^^^^^^^ 

to broaden their own knowledge ^"d. ^^^^^'^han the same thirty children 
few welcomed the chance to get to know jo'^^";;^ others expressed a 
in one year or to see more of ^he town or distnc .^^ ^.^eme. 

desire to offer assistance to "^at they consiaer 

?Sl^se?;?cr;l?7e;5^gtearr\rc:55rnoSodrelse wanted to. 

AS a general rule, teachers selected to Jil^^lirjirri^T^ei^'^ere^ 
leacher role were appointed to ^Je task for a whole y y^^^ 

involved not only in the "^'ol^^^^J^S^Jnq fhe lon^-term courses, the 
;!?^:^eirineS?K^c:??icSr.rsi:J5:r^Pro?r;^ and the^2 week Whole Term 
Release Program. 



Questions 7 and 8: 



What was the most useful /valuable aspect of the 

r/^;rrr.r? fan to .... .... 

requirements? Exp Lain. 
^st Of the ,n-serv,c. re, j.vjn, tojchers began Jhe year by^J«en^j";/ 

fi^st week, teachers participated in ^" ^"f^^P%^°JJin, (ipc) . They found 

IJ^pJation of the interpersona Co-umcat o Program (^^C) J 

this a very worthwhile exercise, ana lq. in-service relieving 

a united group able to co-operate as a viable staff. 
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principals, and advisory teachers. Some time was also devoted to t^^ role 
nf thP in-service relieving teachers in the school, am in-seryice 
Jelievinc teachers considered the two-week period adequate for their needs, 
three n-serJice relieving teachers stated that their training had given them 
them the conf dlnce to teach any grade, and two felt they were more aware of 
JSlem areas in teaching, the need for better communication with others, 
and of new curriculum material. 

AlthouQh two teachers regarded the period of time as ^ two-week holiday 
SILX one teacher who received no training at all said he would have liked 
to have attended a training program. 

There was some criticism of the training course but nothing of any major 
consequence It included complaints about the lecturers repeating what 
teachers already knew and not being very stimulating. 

Question 10* Would you carment ov. the prepavution made for- your orHyoZ. 
Question lU. involved in the Whole School Withdrawal Program. 

The in-service relieving teachers were all able to speak highly of the 
preparation made for them prior to their taking over classes. 

The help given by regular staff and principals was usually 
excellent , 

They remarked on the confidence children and staff expressed in their 

^hfin-service relieving teachers found difficulty in executing any 
l!rHnn Sf ?he sit work A third in-service relieving teacher would have 
ifk^ JlaJs of ea^h scSool together with plans for playground duty areas. 

Question 11: Give examples of the henrfits and problems of having a tern 
question r'eplacement teaahern in a saJiool durzng the Whole School 

uevo fi ts 

For the in-service relieving, teachers. The in-service relieving teachers 

xrenrtLihrrn^^^^ 

of the sfme teem during the year). The development of a team spirit was 
JpJeciated', paKicula'rly because in-service reliev ng teachers were able 
to ask unhesitatingly for assistance from each other. 

Some cotimented on the opportunity for gathering new ideas because they were 
ab?e tHbserve how others handled a variety of situations and how 
different schools operate. 

One sees new ideas and teaching plans and techniques and organizat- 
ion ; new reading and n^ths n,ethods. One's expectations of children 
change. 
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TXl^f<>^oTsT^^ fo'mlZ%rJ^'Zt\M curHcul-. free of cUss- 
room obligations. 

Teachers feel more relaxed when they do not have to be concerned 

about leaving classes. 
K *,won^c When offering cottments on the reaction of pupils in the 

The pupils experienced other methods of teaching and a new face 
around and seemed to enjoy it. 

Sy LTllso hefJ tJe visiting teacher to maintain the orgah,zat,(,n of 
their own classroom. 

in sane schools the Progra. was -nd-tg on three days in one week^^ 
completed on one or two Jays at some !f ^^^^"'^•ni^rup days. On each 
rc?Llo^;rnlJy^Ts2hroir:;eref or^S ;°airto ?ive\hem the same 
2lass - to ensure that 'feeling of belonging'. 

I have found that these children are pleased to see you on your 

return to that school. 



Problems 



j-^=^hoT-B The role of in-service relief 
For the in-service reliev^ng^ t^^^^^^ teachers lack 

teaching carries "^^^ it uniber o| d d^^^^^^^^^ disadvantages 

rnr;rean^?getrnr;t o^cl.^ 

oTporruSrtrfJr°Selrng"?:?i;e5^"?h^;;§;"dua? children to the extent 
one can over the period of the year. 

I felt the lack of personal knowledge and involvement with 

individual children. 

replacement role. 

["A"' SoSrr^snl'ht'aSlust^hts to be ^de were not seeh 

as creating insurmountable problems. 

For the cMiaren. A s-l 1 number of inYervice ^ 

that children felt the lack o^f^ Pf;f "^oUver tSSre Eere concerns at all 
relieving teacher. For J he major ty, '^g^^^^Jl^g,,,.,^ relieving teacher 

o^rie^^ fcuTnTe Wl^^^^^^^^^ ^-^^^ °^ 
spent with them. . ^ 



Most of the children seemed to like it - especially the one-day 
withdrawal. For longer periods (A-5 days) children become restless 
to a degree towards the end. The novelty of change wears off. 



Question 12: Would you oorment on your experience as an in-service 

relieving teacher as a form of zn-service education ^n ^tse^/. 

(a) in the classroom situation; 

(b) as part of a team of in-service relieving teachers. 

When the pool of in-service relieving teachers was formed it was envisaged 
that the role of a replacement teacher would provide some form of in-service 
education for the in-service relieving teacher in his work in a number of 
schools in one year. In-service relieving teachers were asked to comment 
on their classroom experience during the year. 

I have learnt a number of new methods of doing certain lessons and 
widened my view of the whole teaching spectrum. 

I realise I am happier teaching in the traditional one-teacher/one- 
classroom situation rather than in team-or open-teaching situation. 
Having taught different classes made me more aware of what was going 
on in schools. 

I have noticed some good ideas which I shall incorporate in my 
teaching. 

The experience of teaching different grades was very helpful. 
Stagnation sets in when you teach one grade for several years. 
I have gained some idea of how other classes are organized and 
ftmction. 

It was agreed that they had experienced a form of in-service education 
during their visits to a number of different schools and grade levels. 

In-service relieving teachers were also asked to comment on their experience 
as members of a team of replacement teachers. In responding to this 
ques??on seJen of the nine'stated their appreciation o;^^the good rapport 
amona team members. One in-service relieving teacher commented that 
'b^Sause we K one another we found it much easier to discuss problems 
relating to certaiS problems of child management and also ways of putting 
across particular concepts'. 

Another in-service relieving teacher found greater interaction between the 
team members and a willingness to share Ideas and experiences - more so 
than regular staff members are prepared to do. 

The inspector of schools suimiarized his observations of the scheme involving 
{n-se?vice relieving teachers in schools during a Whole School Withdrawal 
Program. 

I have seen these teachers at work in a number of schools this year 
and they fit very well. After an hour it is difficult to believe 
that they are not the regular staff. 

Their interest in the class they take over could not be better and 
this both principals and staff have commented upon. 
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Parent reaction to then, has also been good ^^^^^^^^^ ^IthdJawal 
excellent job In preparing ^^e community for the whole ^^^^^^^ 
exercise and the presence of the In-service reiie b 
the school. 

=n«,ina rpachers feel they have grovm professionally 
In-service relieving teacners reei y ^ 
in this work and they become ambassadors for Ideas tney P 
they move from school to school. 

Question 14: Have you been involved as a replacement teaohe. for teachers 
Question 14. ^^^^.^ ^^^^ courses? Give detazls. 

in the Darling Downs.area there is a Poo^ --,,t!iKle"scSoo^ 
ing teachers from which ^^he teachers as soc ated with w ^^^^^^^^ 

Programs are taken ^^'^^^^ y=^e5°yi^%nsu?rmaxin,um use of all in-service 
TtSinl rtre?^c^u^Ier;rthe".^?;%Se"^^rnd 5-week In-depth Curriculum 



Studies courses 



T ^ H one erade for a month while the teacher was at a Social Studies 
Lll^se and'another grade for a month while the teacher was at a 
Science course. 

-in corui CP relieving work since January 
Another teacher who has been doing in-service reneviny 

1975 reflected: 

D„,ln. three y^rs I relieved five other teachers atterdlhg 12-"eek 
»d ?lve teachers attendl-g 3-5 week course- 
As a gener., rule, the ,„-serv,ce -li-':|,'rtS!nrSu?""'1wo"ir-"^ 
l:;v?« JeirevfnrteS^hlJf l"r°e:sS^l"?^nrLce for'replacm, teachers oh 
the longer courses. 

c nof t^orW as the period of time on the class 

teacher, dldu. attend ^o^ ^0%:^ t"l^s --"e^c! 

TZt I'h^e'^Jlws tSuSf : ieacher was there to teach, not 
loKZ^t TZl«, and Pencil, and things like that. 
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narticular they feel less reluctant to try new ideas and have gained more 
S Sen e^■n impieminting new ideas simply because they've been able to 
observe them in operation. In the words of one teacher, 'it was like a 
refresher course'. One in-service relieving teacher cotimented on having 
oained the confidence to teach any grade and any subject area. Another 
la d he's become aware of his own shortcomings by observing shortcomings of 
other teachers. Only one teacher stated no change had resiiUed in his 
attitude towards his own teaching. 

Question 16: Ave you looking forward to returming to your owi classroom? 

Five teachers responded positively to this question, three negatively, and 
om was uncertain. 

Two in-service relieving teachers were looking forward to returning to the 
routine of teaching their own class, to having regular teaching periods. 

It will be good to teach five days a week and feel you are earning 
your money. 

Having had one year out as a local reliever and this year as an in- 
service relieving teacher. I will be happy to settle do^. to a 
routine again. 

Another two were keen to return to their own classes because of the lack of 
satisfaction in teaching for short periods of time experienced. 

Due to the short periods of relieving (one day or one week) 
gains the feeling that one cannot achieve much i^/^e time. Children 
whom one would like to help improve are given an initial start but 
one cannot follow the work through. 

-•n the relieving teacher situation, pupils do not accept the 
visiting teacher as 'their' teacher. There is tolerance without 
complete co-operation. 

One in-iervice relieving teacher was eager to try out some new ideas. 

I would like to carry out some new ideas and use different approaches 
- ones I had never thought about before seeing the effects in other 
classrooms . 

Three in-service relieving teachers who said they were 'not y^t' ready to 
return to tJeir own classrooms gave as the only reason the benefits of 
Sbse^ving teaching programs and school routines in a variety of schools. 

The teacher who was unsure about his readiness to give up the in-service 
relieving teaching work commented: 

After teaching lower grades for the first time in a long while, I 
could do more in this field. I've seen some beautiful rooms and 
very attractive (and appealing) teaching areas. I m tempted to 
stray to their seemingly 'greener' pastures. 
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Sunmary 



,„ s-mg up their "P'^ences three in-S|rv1ce relieving 

they had thrbenefiS thoU days when one was 

STfee? meT?e;^aS^Jr"tercheraSr?rft%o c^ple^e the d„n Jobs. 

Z * not tasponslbls In declr,lo„-™kln8 but has to do .11 th, 
slogging uninteresting chores. 

The in-service relieving teachers have enjoyed the benefits of ejpenen« 

nn, „n^c=r fpprure of the job is that whilst I have come to know 
are limited as a result. 

-%r3^»."s'' rorti-jsrr:-'?!J"h^i^T 

sitting' for a day. 

--s-^rhnis'Jo^^ 

as a replacement teacher. 

through the grades. 

■ c^.w-iro relievinq teacher will , no doubt, produce 
?rf?i;;n1e';rh]s-cf7s;™rVerchiSg and therefore upon his pup-ls^ 

progress . 
DISCUSSION 

Alt^ugh .ost school-centred In-service -JlvUles are Inltlate^^^ 

the school, the Whole School Withdrawa Program -Ration has 

initiated Program cntred at school leveK t'ctern 9 .^^^^^ 

been essential for the s"^"" °teJ5fc» rlSing ?eachers. and further in 
making available the pool of in-servce relieving - ^^^t concept 

initiating and p anning ^"/g^Jj^ ^^^^s o 'withdrawal Program is the involve- 
underlying the ^^t/^tegy of the wnoie releasing a whole school 

^?Sff°'from'"ei?^]"as"I%oTresronirbi?ities for a period of two to five days, 
on program planning, ^ti's not surprising that man,^ 

for greater relevance of the Program to the r own ne. involved 
frSh^:rng\^;c^'°art?:rt?ef.^rrl^gen"^r;nrrt;ed'^-rhigh,ybyteache 

than the original program. 

Thereis.con.bs^ 
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valued above all the time made available for discussions, principals found 
sucSinteractions less than stimulating. For, although it is never expected 
lhat all staff members of one school should find value or benefit in the same 
aspects of any program, this is not to excuse the problems brought about by 
Dlanninq courses that may have no relevance to the immediate needs of a 
whole school staff. It may be worth considering appropriate program design 
wMch encourages planning by a group of interested personnel. For example, 
a q^ouD consisting of teachers, the principal, parents, and resource 
De?sSnSel (preferably those connected in some way with the school) could be 
let IT to plan Activities and methods for such a program. In schools where 
sub-committees had be n formed to plan and implement follow-up courses to the 
withdrawal program, the problem of relevance had been solved. Yet one needs 
?J exSlore further the gSp that exists between teachers and principals. 
fSr an understanding of their different needs may provide the key to 
planning a school -centred program which would suit both groups. 

Ac teachers' involvement in planning and organizing activities for the 
program increase?, and the evidence suggests that this is already happening, 
the program should move towards a school-initiated program The common 
topics fSr discussion outlined in the Dore/Logan survey will be regarded as 
^Sidelines on y, and schools will indeed be able to plan for activities 
IpiropHate to their own needs, not only for follow-up courses but for the 
program itself. 

It has emerged that teachers see as important that school -centred activities 
occu? onl^ when the school perceives a need. The views of one teacher 
provide a suggestion which schools may wish to consider. 

The idea of a withdrawal could be extended to all schools to cover 
the last two or three days of the mid-sunmier vacation or the first 
two o^three days of the school year. Teachers could either resun.e 
duty a little earlier than usual, or pupils could return to school 
a couple of days later. This idea would allow new staff members to 
become more familiar with their schools before taking oyer their 
classes If any schools need further withdrawal later in the year, 
principals of such schools could then apply to the Department for 
further time. 

There were some remarks about the need for periodic withdrawals, that 
Jeneli ts of tSI program are worn away. by the return °^.t « w o e cho 1 to 
the daily routine. This suggests again that school -initiated programs 
should be planned to meet the perceived needs of the school staff as these 
needs arise. 

That the withdrawal program is in fact a meeting of school staff provides 
: n/JLnt hut there are two important points to make. Firstly, it was 
aSparlnTth^t the taff of each school recognized the need to meet together 
?S? a continuous period of time. Secondly, both teachers and pnncipals 
recognized t^beSef its of including external resource Personnel at their 
•^et?ngs' and involving students i" demonstration classes staged during 
the program. The average staff meeting dealing with the day-to-day 
administration of a school falls far short of the potential in the long- 
tenn planning and organization of their school. 
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19 - SELECTED SCHOOL-CENTRED ACTIVITIES 

in this Chapter, short descriptions are given oj s -.S^^ipprnef 

activities that have been approved by develop^ . 

with Schools Coninission funds The programs were ^^^^^ ^^^^ 

of the range and diversity of the activities that nave ^^^..^ary 
?rh5ors^re^?lprefen^Sr1nro?:aS;ri^o"ur;Se ^activi^ies was obtained fro. 
questionnaires, discussions and documents. 

COVERNMEST SECOtJDARY SCHOOL, ^^ESTERN AUSTRALIA 

A two-day conference was held at the -d o^^J^i^.J" -^rna't?::: IhS 
^cSSncSt'el^rtleT-E^^taVo^^ -d • .he system" was for 

first- and second-year teachers. 

(ii) To draw up an induction strategy for first-year-out teachers 
at the school in 1977. 



Aijns 



Planning 



The deputy principal of the school {ad expressed concern about young ^^^^^^ 
teachers and their problems - more than a quar . ^^r these 

in their first or second year out. The idea ^ ^ -^gj at a staff- 

leachers through a. school -centred in-servceactiv^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ 
meeting, and was given staff upport. A second y^^^ ^.^^ himself, the 
J^-S^fpai^^^nd^a^S^JerolrM^ teacher. The conference 

toiic was chosen from ideas suggested by staff. 

A program was drawn up and circulated to the^r'^i^rs^on^ars^fco^Ln 
^^resi^^aS^crpan?; w^re^afk^d^Jo'cleSt on the following items, 
(i) Things I don't like about the school, 
(ii) Things I don't like about 'the system', 
(iii) In a progressive school one would find.... 

Activity H t IK; 

The conference program included discussion and workshop sessi^^^^^ 
by first-year-out teachers principal and the reg^^^ ^^^^^^ 
A policy statement was drawn up Tor rirbt yea. 
the following year. 
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Effects of Activity 

As a result of the conference, senior staff were made aware of the particular 
problems of the young teacher. 

At the November conference administration staff were embarrassed to 
think that past organization had given first-year-out teachers such 
a rough time, (principal) 

To alleviate this situation, some aspects of school policy were changed. 

t had become apparent at the conference that the greatest strain 
eJper?encerby new teachers was the supervision of classes during the first 
week of the school year. 

It was decided that the last two days of the summer holidays and the first 

nLrnf term would be devoted to the induction of the firs1> year-out 
Sachets TheTrin^ ?al and district guidance officer led a d scussion 
Inl these telchers, Sho were given folders containing information about the 
sJhSof Ind excerpts from the talks given by ^^"9 .teachers at the 
rnnfprpnce Senior staff were allocated to the first-year-out leacner^ um 
a me-tS-one balis! and helped them to prepare a three-day unit of work for 
each of thSir clllses. The situation was eased for new teachers by dismiss- 
ing the stSdents at lunch-time on the first two days, and introduc ng a 

^?^Jf ?n L?J?S conflSlnce in ?9 ?rwhic!i would incorporate discussion on 
rhfUb^ems o?the Sg teacher, the organizer's report of the previous 
conference, and the success of the induction program. 



CATHOLIC PRIMARY/SECONDARy SCHOOL, NEW SOUTH WAIES 

KtlffTmnJovement Program' took the form of two-day activities held each 
school . 



Aims 



(i) To acquaint teachers vith the impact °f /^'^^'J^l^gJ^^f ^"f^^ 
and to alert them to the need for on-going education J" <^heir 
personal and professional development, «° ^J^^^^^^y.^JiJ.''" 
equipped to cope with the rate of change (first activity). 

fii) To develop a career education program 

- to examine reasons for establishing the program (second 

- to'slruct^re a program relevant to the needs of the school 

(third activity), f,„.M,o,. 

- to review and evaluate the program and plan further 
implementation in 1978 (fourth activity). 
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Planning and Activity 

The program co-ord,nator, „er. the PH->PJH J' ^,=„j;-?3 a're^Iu of 
jrrxperI?ncS™larn"e?N:iJ" lar'L°rs?Lr?oSr of Uh. (funded b, 
the State Development Committee). 

The program fo™t was 

Ttl)/T^-^ilVi 1n fo^at were 

incorporated in the later programs. 

D ■ thP rarPer education programs, the staff undertook some preparatory 
reTd;ng°an'5%Sd''mee??ngrio d?sc2ss the forthcoming programs. 

The objectives of the course were clearly outlined and discussed 
?t seoarate :veetings with the course co-ordinator present at all 
at ^""^^ '-f f^"ffits that could be expected to flow from the 
rs?:;re"is'trd1nr discussed and were seen as logical develop- 
ments of the earlier in-service course, (co-ordinator) 

A career education sub^committee has been formed -f^^J^J^f^/fJ^.e 
sections to further this aspect °f/,2j"J^°"^e^s"ave been invited to speak 
school. as a Whole. /^llon^Ta b' nS'lkln 'and student work experi- 
to senior ^l^^if^^l^^'^^^l]^^^^^ education was seen to involve basic 

ence encouraged. As .^m-Qr school grades, plans were made 

attitude formation \" P;^:^.^J°°\J"Jh J eve a^ well as in the higher, more 
robirr?irte5'?ares'"^rrSi-Sa?L^ 

isSior^fulIrr^rrferTrogra^ Tn^^coSJin^^d^^^eSngs are^lanned for 
1978. 

CATHOLIC PRIMARY SCHOOL. VICTORIA 

in 1975, the Victorian In-service "^-ation Evaluation Project te 

detailed studies o7;,l":^^^^f3 ho :3ntred program for the staff of a 
in Victoria. One of ^^^se was a schooi ce z p y ^ the eval uation 

Catholic primary school f J'fo the pr ncipal and staff (the 

Srf?y'o? :h^o:\a3 S^rl fn fi75^^and to^ee i? any longer ter. 

effects of the initial program were evident. 

Summary of 1975 Program* 

The two-day program was f '-l5''„^',;]l;4r5e;eloS™nt'L™ugh*Se\;"r?,*' 
prlhcipal. The program f''^"5!?°""!?'°LS c approach based on a 
Um, '"P''-"" ted SHcuss?Sn lie Ii?tS?™n In-SefvUe Education 

Eduoation Programs, pages 14-20. 

^ o J, 
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readina scheme The staff felt there was a great need for this type of 
program to help the children in their school . many of whom had cultura y 
dSved home environments. The principal organized the Program and all 
SfVere involved in its planning and' i-^Pl^n-entation During the two-^^^ 
oroaram several teachers from other schools were invited to talk about 
their eipSSes of curriculum evaluation and thematic teaching and group 
and Jnd^'vfdua^ work sessions were held, using the facilities of the venue, 
an Education Department Demonstration Unit. 

All staff felt that the program's goals had been achieved, in the better 
under tanding of cultural development, the production of units of work and 
JhP creation of a feeling of co-operation and team-work among the staff. 
if?er the Srogram. the implementation of the thematic approach was discussed 
at weekly staff meetings. 

The following conment was made by the evaluator at the conclusion of the 
detailed studies report on this program. 

IC would seem that this program made a contribution not only to 
staff development but also to co-ordinated curriculum dove opment 
and that its effects would last beyond the current year. (VIShh.l . 
1976 a: 20) 

Follow-up Visit, l')77 

Staff discussions of units of work with a thematic approach continued at 
retinas unti the end of 1975 and through to the beginning of 1976. when 

was decided that each teacher would follow through her own program. 
oJ'casio'a^ repoKs on approaches used were made at later staff meetings. 

The principal reported that the staff continued to work closely together in 
a way that was not possible before the in-service progra... 

A number of things going on in the school in 1977 could be traced back to 
the earlier in-slrvice program in cultural curriculum development: 

(i) Individual teachers enriched their reading schemes by 

including pictures, tapes, excursions, 
(ii) A Special Studies room was set up, with the help of a 
^ library grant and money-raising efforts ^rom staff and 

students, providing for music, drama, and literature. An 
IScati.. , had been made to the Schools Commission Innovat- 
ioms Proa;ram to expand this area into a multi-purpose 
learninei cent^-e. 

(iii) Part-time teachers had been appointed in music, speech and 
dr.in;a, and for the library, 
(iv) Teachers continue to use the Demonstration Unit and to 

consult staff there, 
(v) Individual teachers help new members of staff to develop 
their own thematic approaches to reading. 

0RGASI2ATI0NAL DL JKLOrm::T PW.;FAy FOP SECv:iDAPy SCHMLS, VIC'lVRIA 

At the end of 1976 the Curricultin Standing Conmittee of the Technical 
?J).oJls Division. Victorian Education Department received approval from the 



state Develop-nt Co^ittee to devel^^^ ..er/SgJ^^exgjv^ 
package to secondary schools in 19/ py th^ l,l\<^^ ^^^nding 
a circular that was sent to schools^- ^"^^^ 

explaining the details of the pack3 ^^^^^^ ^ir^^n^^^ 

, ,ea. of consuUants i^^^^^n^^ W^^^^.^ -Pl.;--rf ^i^::,. 
a„d conducting 1""^^^^'=" V' i^fau^^fit) ! °'^'nent on the 

listed above (e.g. tran^itJ^^i^lty ' 'l^>Pendin>^ 

Ion, school structure, comiP^. Wiv 



needs of the schools inVoW ^ analysis. 

The consultants would .-^i^^l d^'^-^^^^^^f^ ^^.J"" ^^Jtf 5" 
iLensus decision-making, ofV'l"P;J^.^'^^='^-^t .c^i^^ 
The team would look after f the 

setting up the program. ^oach ^, , on the 

This new package offers a" J ''^Q.^ ° c,0^ co^ State ^'^^ral 
participation of Primary on^ ieJ^^ach''^^! and 
Sent schools. adn,inistrato< . each^r ,ach J^,,K. 
support services all t.^n^ ^ ^ed apf ^^^^^^^ 

There were two parts to this pS^.^J.^cJ^J-I; d -J.J^e^-Jaljevelop, 
the use of the consultants to fond ov^°W ^Hcorpo''^ 
ment activities. The program exte V a y 

process of on-going evaluation. Education 

Fifteen consultants fro. ^ SJ^J^^ i< ^nd'fc^lton 

Department undertook the t'-a,^"!"^^ 'u Division " 

in interpersonal skills such aS P^fiel ^ '^ic^^ ^^^^o^'' 

making. Course leaders were persO .^e program 

Half-way through the training couf^hci.^cho t^^^ cn 

began. Thirty schools replied to ^nnic^^^uljj.^^ 

participate in the program, all t ^ .f'O"^; "llec 



The consultants were divided into rj;Pon^,\°^;ny;?.'S>rcl; whSn°lh.J° 
intervention teams It was their^Me^^ ihe sC^^ffer^^ in mi^?n the thrL 
fsmiliarize themselvos '^^^\^\^n<'lM^^^i^ ^WS"^ path? 
made their applications. The P^f ^'^^^''vJ ^'J^p / ^"^ W^re: 

The overall aims of the ntio ^^^^ ^^^^^ 

(i) to increase the ^^^^ -'^^'^'"'.^ ,„d 
organizational deci jty „^ .c^^ani'" tecognlSlems: 
(U) to enhance the capa '^-t; c.^'^rs '^t^. • .1 O better 

propose solutions t'^id :i^^Y^i--'[.c^ to .„_c«J'' 



(ill) 



propose solutions t'^d to 
to enable teacli^rs j^^,. ^nisti 

each other's coficef ^ 3^.^,^^^^ 

eld . Consult- 
:W>45CS with the 
"''day six 




under the broader headings. The 
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were invited - their role was not to lead, but to help the group processes 
run smoothly. 

At the end of the year, another in-service day was held when each group made 
a report to the staff with recommendations for action. Some recommendations 
were accepted by the staff, others rejected and returned to the groups for 
further consideration. 

Towards the end of the year, the program organizers circulated a one-page 
questionnaire to teachers, asking for comnents on the nature and worth of 
the major outcomes of the project thus far. Both positive and negative 
comments were made. 

Staff in general are more aware of the problems which face the 
school and of the possible solutions which may exist. Communication 
between staff and between different areas has been Improved. 
The school has been given the opportunity to review, pull to pieces, 
and reform its organization and decision-making structure. 
Emphasis on problems has led to increased uncertainty and lowering 
of staff morale. People are still looking for solutions from 
•without' (i.e. by consultants, etc.) rather than from 'within'. 
The main causes of the problems in the school are not structure, 
curriculum, working conditions, etc. but personalities. When the 
intervention team leaves the school, the power game will take over, 
as it has operated over the past three years, and things will 
rptr.rn to 'normal'. 

The external project evaluator was concerned about the long-term effects 
of the program because of the possible lapse after the intervent on team has 
left, and because staffing changes in the new year could cause disruption 
He felt that within the present centralized education system with control 
of appointments and promotions located outside the school) 0"'^ smali. ... 
organizational changes could be accomplished. Nevertheless he thought that 
the organizational development skills were useful ones for teachers to 
acquire, and that the exercise had increased the decision-making capacities 
of the staff. 



In June 1977, a two-week seminar was held at the school, involving not only 
the staff from the school but also fourth-year students and staff from the 
Tasmanian College of Advanced taucjt on (TCAE). 

Aims and Plcinnin^j 

The TCAE wished to try a new approach to block teaching practice with 
fourth-year students. After discussions between TCAE and school staff, a 
joint program was developed with the following aims: 

(i) To place more classroom responsibility on trainee teachers. 

(ii) To free supervising teachers for a sustained period of 
personal professional development. 

The school applied to the regional development committee for funds to conduct 
the professional development segment of the program. Staff meetings were 
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rnS'SJ ^'rSTo «c ull anVplrsoral develop^s-t (teachers to 
SS^eJlfseSors 0? the school other than their own). 

tctivity, «"i jt' Ef/oc 

There were two In-service -"-ni^^Jj^^.i^-^So^eJln^he^-deltl f i^d'^Jeas 
p.,.) for most days of t e two-week P^^^ ^.^'^^^^^^.J^^ged for young teachers, 
of need. Some of the sessions were sp*: objectives, and another to a 
One session was devoted ^.^chool aims and oDjecL • included 

rpSS^;Sd?rc^oStirt5n?l"trrJ?arre:«l"r;, It. teachers fro™ other 



schools 



th:,t thP fourth-year students were capable and confident 
Teachers reported that ^^^"^i- the classroom, the children 

In their assumption of """Ponsibility in the ciassr^^ .^^^^^ 
responded well and gained from the exposure to a dive y ^^^^ ^^^^ 

fe^ba?re"eJpSlnS"rd1e:n S^^'ble o'n^and well worth repeating. 

fSe SevelopI^nt program planned for the school. 

The fortnight was too organized - acspltc a limited range of topics 
we still bit off more than was good for us. 

Mll„rsIr..or/T..eh.rs ne.d to allow tta« to ,d.l„l.tr.to. 

activities. ^ ^ . 

S«« ,e,.lo„ lo.d«. would h3V0 b«»flt«d iron being on their ho« 
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20 - DISCUSSION 



What are the lessons to be learnt from the experiences of school -centred 
teacher development described in the preceding pages? 

Firstly, school -centred development must guard against being too Jnsular 
U s important to have input from an experienced ^o^^^^external to the 
school at sone stage in a school -centred program. The ^^^Pf^^s n^'^^^^''^„„ 
recoanized and accepted by principal and staff - imposed authority has too 
often broJght a Sgative Response from staff, stemming from ""due emphas s 
on aeneral theoretical, irrelevant aspects of a program topic. Inspiration 
mist noibe alfSwed to develop into dependence, as was feared might happen 
iS the organizational development program with the intervention team of 
consultants. The main impetus for continued development must come from the 
staff because outside help may not always be available. 

Secondly, a school -centred activity must have clear, valid, realizable 
obiect ves if it is to achieve anything of educational consequence in the 
school The objectives must not be stated in vague, glib, or gininicky 
terns It may be necessary to have outside help for this purpose in the 
Sy'stages. although in most cases it is the staff members ^hemselve who 
can best detemine desired and relevant directions for a P/°g^^^: 
which do not have clear objectives may end up going aroui d in circles 
achieving nothing, or deten'orating into a fun weekend or a verbal party. 

ThirMiv rfniiht.; have been expressed about the possibility of effecting real 
IJrult^^al change in a fchoS because of the restrictiveness of a centralized 
educaJion sys?^ wh?ch controls appointments and promotions Certainly some 
principals appl^r to be ill-equipped to handle change, and feel threatened 
by the'prospea of democratic decision-making. However it is aPParent that 
thPrP are principals who are coping very competently with this part of tneir 
?S andlre wel -regarded by their staff. The situation can only improve as 
Jordsprlads of successful school activities (principals associations are 
e?Jective c^un cation channels), and more principals take advantage of 
?he increasing nurt,ber of courses being offered for administrators. 

Fourthly, it is essential that staff be involved in the «>^°l%i"-^ervice 
process from planning through implementation to foUow-ijP-.The Whole 
?c' 0 Withdrawal Program in^Queensland highlighted t e diffjcu ties that 
could be encountered when staff are not involved in the initiation or 
D?anninq of an activity - principals and inspectors planned the Program 
SndratL their own contributions highly, but they were lowly regarded by 
the staff for whom the activity .^as planned; principals felt that staff 
discussion periods brought a disappointing response. Perhaps to be 
experted with an imposed program, a possibil ity recognized by the principal 

felt he should have m^de greater use of staff expertise in his school 
program. 

School -centred development activities, when successfully conducted, appear 
S br ng about a marked increase in staff cohesiveness and "mmnment The 
cShes veness results from a better understandinq of teachers as people as 
Selfas professionals, and of work at other class levels and from the 
democratic non-hierarchical environment of an in-service activity (particu- 
iIh5 when held away from the school). The commitment comes from the 
knowledge that the program directly affects every participant, and that 
decisions made or material produced during a program can and will be 
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implemented or used. Therefore real achievements have been recorded in 
schoTorganization. policy, curriculum, and resources. 

The Development Program has made a significant contribution to the progress 
activity and continuing teacher development. 
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PART FIVE: LONG-TERM COURSES 



There are descriptions of six long-term courses of more than 
two weeks duration, partly or wholly funded by the Develop- 
rent Program. The aims and nature of the courses are outlined, 
and the effects of the courses on participants are discussed. 

A study is presented of the 1975 and 1976 Whole Term Release 
Program in Queensland, which was funded by the Development 
Program. 
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21 - INTRODUCTION 

Most of the activities funded under the auspices of the Development Program 
have been short courses of one to five days' duration When the Program 
began in 1974, few people involved in in-service education had the time or 
thl exjeriise to initiate and organize longer courses^ ,2%fnd?S s°"of a 
Queensland, where the Development committee, acting on the find ngs of a 
survey of teachers' needs (Queensland, Department of Educat on, 1974), 
devoted a large portion of its allocation to eight and twelve-week non- 
qualificatory professional development courses. 

By 1976. all State development con.nittees, with the sanction of the Schools 
cLiiss on, were providing financial support to courses for accreditation 
of UP to one year Most of these were courses already in existence in 
tertiary institutions, such as special education and library training. 

The Schools Comnission Report for the Trianniien 1976-78 pointed Out that 
there were alternative approaches to long-term courses. 

As far as length of cours.-s is roncerned there is a gap between 
courses which receive formal accreditation and which sometimes 
seem' unnecessarily long - and the brevity of nearly --^H °ther 
courses. Courses varying from one month to six months in duration 
could make possible a significant development of the skills ot 
large numbers of classroom teachers, particularly if operated on 
the basis of sandwiching a period of appl ication of .skills between 
course work. (Australia. Scliools Commission, 1975: 186) 

ThP triennium report was not accepted by the federal government, and a 
r£ aTte^ dh^^?^^ 

brVe Sb^irt^rsa^'ed fnthrrH^nn^Z rep^^f 'Th S a^ation 
of u ds mlant that devel opment con.ni ttees had .ore funds avai ab e or 
replacement, and extra funds became available for long and short courses. 

Bv 1977 several States had introduced new courses of one month or "lore, 
a^d there walan increase in the number of two-week courses offered These 
TourseslenS to be more closely linked to the development needs of teachers 
rather than to the requirements of employing authorities. 

Development committee and teacher opinion was varied on the topic of longer 
courses * Most members of development cotmittees (particularly at the State 
"Se -'regional cliittees, exce?t in New South Wales, "nnot. afford to 
fmd long courses) were in favour of long courses as an effective means of 
teacher development. Some non-government members were concerned about the 
difficulties of replacing teachers in their schools for extended periods of 
time. The Special allocation of replacen^nt funds had gone part but not all 
of the way to help these schools. 

The majority of teachers have not been involved in longer courses for 
professional development (as distinct from longer courses for ^^al ficatory 
Surposes). and they do not think that such courses would be wortn the time. 
effSrt! a^d disruption to classes. The minority of teachers thoe who 
have participated in longer courses) are strongly in favour of this strategy. 

* For more detailed discussion, see chapter 12. 
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wh<.n fho rniir<:P<; are relevant to their school situation. The longer 
dTJan of these bourses gives teachers an opportunity to undertake more 
JntTnirve stSdTor expTrU^ which is likely to have a more lasting 

effect. 

ThP fnllowina chapters are devoted to a sample of longer courses which have 
lJ!n ?n anJ or oartially funded by the Development Program. They vary in 
?en th fr i'tw See to one ,ye.r,'and cover a. range of subject areas Six 
<,f thP rnurJs are discussed briefly, and one in greater detail. The 
?nfor^aSo^ was collected through interviews, observation, questionnaires, 
ami discussion sessions with participants and organizers. 
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22 - OUTLINES OF SOME LONG-TERM COURSES: THEIR NATURE AND EFFECTIVENESS 

COURSE FOR THE LEARNING ASSISTANCE TEACHER, 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA (1 TERM) 

In 1974 the principal of a special school was appointed to organize an in- 
slrZe cSurse in special education, housed at Mount Law! ey Col ege of 
Advanced Education, supported by Schools Commission funds. In 1976 the 
Colleae took over the course as a post-graauate diploma course, and the ex- 
prl-ncipal appHId to the State Development committee for funds to support a 
term-long course for the Learning Assistance Teacher. 

The purpose of the course was 

to provide a service that will allow more children to cope with 
academic programs in their regular school class while minimizing 
withdrawal and other forms of segregation. 

The Learning Assistance Teacher in the school would hflp children and class- 
room teachers in diagnosis of learning problems and the development of 
;ns?rJctiona5 JrograSs with appropriate materials, within the classroom 
structure rather than outside it. 

Aims of the Course 

(i) To increase understanding of why children fail, 
(ii) To improve ability in the assessment and evaluation of basic 
skills. 

(iii) To develop skills in initiating appropriate structure programs 
ba^ed on the evaluation of educational need and subject to 
continuous assessment and re-evaluation. 
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Twentv-eight teachers enrolled for the course, some from Catholic schools, 
mo t 'fro:' overnment primary schools The "l^j^^jj^ f ^^.^^f,? 1°^^ Ln 
than twelve years' experience, many deputy principals. Nearly all naa oeen 
actively involved in other in-service programs. 

Fifteen of the participants responded to the questionnaire sent by the writer 
in whiJh they were asked to give their reasons for attending the course. 
}Se reasons given were to update skills in behavioural ^^n^^y^is. diagnostic 
testing. Snd remediation, in order to be able to help others on the staff. 

Nature of the Course 

The course entailed attendance at two days of lectures a week, covering 
SI areal 0? behaviour analysis and strategies, l^"9"^9e deve opment 
literacy skills, numeracy, evaluation and assessment. In addition, at 
east one day a week was required for the practical application of the 
rofjrse Skills in the participant's own classroom, under the supervision of 
conege staff. The o?her twS days each week were spent in normal classroom/ 
school duties. 

Only one respondent experienced difficulty in finding a ["ePlfernerit teacher. 
A few tLchers felt that the children found it hard to adjust to two 
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experienced no difficulties with their replacements. 

Mocf respondents to the questionnaire were satisfied with the duration of 
the course aJd felt that the format was a good one because the new know- 
leLe they'were acquiring was immediately supplemented by Pra^^ica 
leaqe iney *"^r,^ °!r^" rpsnondents felt all three aims had been success- 
|J??;l"c Meverai'thol hl'^e^toS^d hlle liked more in-depth study or eip 
n particular skills, and one participant completely rejected the behaviour 
modi^^ct on theory that fonned the basis of the course and hus found 

fhlll, nf ufliiiP in the course Other suggestions for changes in the tonnat 
Ce -e t e Jn^ u fo of'^re g oup discussion/workshop sessions following 
lec'-Jef, and m k^ng it a full-time course (three days of lectures two of 
pracUcai work) to avoid the problem of a teacher's loyalties being divided 
between course and class. 

Effects of the Course 

Cnnr^f^ tutor*! continued to visit participants in their schools after the 
se h 5 f ni ei ?o give help'and advice and a follow-up meeting of 
tuJSs aSd participants was planned for the following year. 

Tn mn^t Of the schools, the other teachers displayed interest in the course 

?n IheTr attUudes and practice. These changes can be summarized as 
f 0 1 1 ows : 

Able to give practical help to other teachers in dealing 5 
with learning difficulties 

More competent to assess and plan remediation 3 
More positive teaching, with emphasis on reward and reinforce- 2 
ment ^ 
New role in school 

More aware that teachers are accour table for what and how they 2 
teach 

The orgonizer of the course compiled a report of one Learning Assistance 
Teacher's experiences and achievements over a six months period, suirmanzea 
as follows: 

Assistance was provided for the twelve classroom teachers, the two 
anc 11 arr teachers and the language teacher. The Learning Assistance 
Teacher was involved in the planning for a -^^ematics workshop 
(Matheruatics laboratory approach), for f^nges in he cluster area 
mathematics organization, and for -"^terials helpful for language 
development. The Jean-Louis placement and diagnostic mathematics 
tests Sere introduced to the school and used from years two to 
seJen. being particularly helpful for new admittances in a very 
frmsient school population, for pinpointing difficulties for those 
iLTin mathematics! and for initial testing in the individualized 
open mathematics area planned for years two and ^hree Staff 
meetings were held, also one parent meeting and an address and 
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discussion with the Parents and Citizens. Contact was established 
with the Graylands College of Advanced Education, with the 
Curriculum Branch, Migrant Education and of course maintained with 
tlJe tomirLawLy College of Advanced Education. Student teachers on 
one term practicums were assisted. 

ORGANIZATIONAL PROCEDURES FOR ADMINISTRATORS, 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA (2 WEEKS) 

The course was held in Term 3, lS?o, and had 28 participants (PJ^Incipal s, 
deputS Snncipals, and princip.?^ mistresses), 21 from government schools 
seSen from non-government schools. Course leaders and speakers were ma nly 
Siarv ^eStSre^s and school principals (government and non- government) 
S' JSram was barfed - U ^nEl uded'lectures d^"^-"^?-' w r 

visits to schools and tho Education Department. The following topics v.re 
considered - self-a-.^..r£nes: , decision-making, school policy, community 
"volv^ent, alter'Vtive approaches to learning, understanding the adoles- 
cent, the school and the law. 

Twentv-one participants replied to a questionnaire sent after the course. 
MoftfreSueSt^y mentioned reasons for attending the course were a need for 
se iSSvSmeilt^nL administrators), to evaluate school's administrative 
program, and to meet and talk with other administrators. 

In most cases the participant's absence was coped with inside the school, 
with an extra load being carried by senior staff; in some schools relief 
staff were brought in. 

Partirioants thounht that the length of the course was appropriate. As 
miSht be Expected with such a variety of content, praise and criticism were 
exoressld of the same aspects by different people. The most frequently 
meSJionid Sositivraspects of the course coincided with pre-course expecta- 
tions - exSSsure to new ideas, and discussion with peers - so that the 
Jou?L was Regarded as successful by a majority of the respondents. 

• .Hcioants were asked to comnent on the attitude of other members of 
: befSrI and after the course. Most of the respondents had been given 
^ rm sSoSrt by staff for attendance at the course, and for the implement- 
In! nf ideas afterwards - only one mention was made of staff resistance 
tS ideas A? respoTdents stated that the course had brought about changes 
in ItHtNriP or practice The changes specified included more consultation 
w th a d dilegat^on I staS! reassessment of priorities and fonnu ati on 
of neS policies, receptiveness to new trends, better ""^erstanding of 
Student orobl ems, ideas from course used as a basis for school in-serv ce 
activitiesrand parent involvement. One participant commented that this 



CCET COURSES IN IIVSIC AND LANGUAGE, TASMANIA (1 YEAR) 

Discussion sessions were helL with teachers who had done, or were doing, the 
rrPT fcintrrf or Continuing Education for Teachers courses. Music in 
Mulat^rn and La'ng2Sge i Education. The participants 1" the first course 
we?^ infSnt, primlry, and special teachers from government and non-govern- 
S Schools; the participants in t{,e second course were infant, primary, 
and secondary teachers, again from all systems. 
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Most of the people who undertake the CCET courses do s° 
purposes. The members of the discussion groups fe t that it was a pity 
that they were known primarily as courses for qualifications, because all 
teachers would derive benefit from them. 

You start doing the course strictly for qualifications and end up 
finding that it's really relevant to your teaching. The 
piofSional development benefit outweighs the qualifications angle, 
which is just an initial carrot. 

CCET courses are usually held one evening a weekfor a year, sometimes 
incorporating day seminars during the school holidays. 

The CCET operates from the Southern Teachers Centre (with branches in 
Jaunceston aSf olvoSport). which also houses Development Program activities 
a^administJative personnel. There is close liaison between the two 
crogrZs, although the CCET receives little financial support from the 
Development Program - only for its whole-day seminars. 

Participants in both courses approved the timing schedule of one evening 
(or ate SfterLn) a week. In the language course, this allowed time for 
read no writing and thinking between sessions, and in the music course it 
al lowed' time fSr practice and experimentation in the classroom. Both groups 
?eU it wis beneficial to work with the same people for an extended time - 
the inte^actioS both inside and outside course hours took some time to 
SevelSp! tnd ^hen became increasingly productive as the year progressed. 

The courses were very different in orientation, the language course being 
large! i theoStical /academic in emphasis, while the music course had a more 
irSt «1 eSphasis. but participants in both courses were equally ex cit 
?n outlining the relevance of what they were learning to their teaching. 

It's the practicality of the course that strikes me most - not all 
up In the clouds, but linked to what you're doing at school. ^^^^^^^ 

The children are benefiting greatly - they're enjoying the different 
things I'm able to take back to them, things that I'd never have 
thought of myself, and far removed from anything I learnt in my own 
training. (music) 

I have been able to develop a music program for my class, something 
I would never have had the confidence to tackle. (music) 

I was in an open teaching situation and didn't like it. This course 
has shown me why children need to behave as they do in this 
situation. (language) 

Learning how children's language develops during their primary 
school years has helped me to present the language program more 
successfully in the secondary school. (language) 

This course is a great help to people who. like myself, trained 
years ago when there was no emphasis on children as individuals and 
how they learn. (language) 
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Having listened to teachers in other States complain about the irrelevance 
of up-grading qualificatory courses, it was '•^freshing to hear the 
enthusiastic comnients of Tasmanian teachers about the CCET courses. 



INFANT TEACHERS REFRESHER COURSE, TASMANIA (2 WEEKS) 

The two-week refresher courses were held in Burnie and Launceston in 1976, 
organized by infant consultants. Discussions were ^^^Id with the course 
participants in Burnie and the organizer of the course in 1977, and with 
the consultants who had organized the Launceston course. 

The courses were aimed at teachers who had not been specifically trained 
for infant teacher, or who had been away from the classroom for some years. 
The course participants met for one week, and then five consecutive Fridays 
Participants in Burnie felt that this was a useful format - two consecutive 
weeks would have been 'too much to cope with inentally , and the breaks 
enabled teachers to experimenx in the classroom. However, they felt that 
returning for a single day was net altogether satisfactory - there was not 
enouah time to discuss their problems of the previous week as well as 
aSso?b the new information that was to be presented to them To overcome 
this difficulty, the organizers in 1977 changed to a 3-4-3 days format with 
a month between each block. 

The course consisted of lectures, practical sessions, and school observation 
visits Participants agreed that the course helped them to co-ordinate 
their own old methods and ideas with new ideas and trends, and gave them 
knowledge and confidence to sort out the useful from the useless. They 
we?e in disagreement about which aspect of the course helped them most - 
son! would have liked a more theoretical emphasis, others a more practical 
emohasis (in fact, the course for this year has been made more practical 
in oHentation). Many felt that the best sessions had been the observation 
0? ?^fant classes, and a talk by an infant teacher about her own experience 
and work in the classroom. 

At the end of the course, the participants felt that, although they had 
JSvfrld Jhe general area wel 1 , they had not had enough time for the discussion 
of SvidualTroblems. They asked for a follow-up session to be arranged, 
and the regional development committee funded a two-day seminar in Term 1, 
?S77 A consultant acted as course leader and provided the information and 
materials that were requested, and led group discussions. The participancs 
were very pleased with the outcome of the seminar. 

I've been amazed at what's come out of these two days. It took us 
several days to feel at ease with each other the first time, but 
now we know each other, and have a common ground on which to base 
a discussion with the ideas and methods that we've put into 
practice after the first seminar. 

The consultants who ran the course in Launceston reported a follow-up 
nitiated by the participants. At the end of the course they expressed a 
ZVre to % on meeting, 'so voluntarily came along to the teachers centre 
on Saturday mornings. The consultants initiated their own follow-up by 
visiting the teachers in their schools to see how they were getting along. 

Too few courses, of both long and short duration, introduce a follow-up 
SpoSnt into their format, although it is apparent that when this does 
occur a needed consolidation and reinforcengnj results. 
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REMEDIAL EDUCATION COURSE, VICTORIA (6 MEEKS) 

The initial idea for this course, the first of its kind in Victoria came 
tr^m seme members of the State Development Committee. An organizer with 
experience in the area of remedial education was ^PPomted from Hawthorn 
Teachers Centre, and the activity was approved and funded by the State 
cSttee A six-week course was also approved in music education. 

Four courses were planned for 1977, with 30 participants in each There 
worp ?m reolies to the initial advertisement, and a waiting list had to 
hf ?,i^iate V drain up Participation was invited from primary and junior 
secS?; sclL?s 7S afi systems." The representation in the second course 
for the year was as follows: 

government primary H 

government secondary 7 

government technical 2 

Catholic primary 12 

Catholic secondary 1 

independent 1 

TnrinrtPri in these cateqories were migrant teachers, special teachers, 
Sfanf ?eaJ^^^^^ teacher from the Melbourne College of 

Te^tner Sell^a^of the p^ came from country schools. It was 

•l!^"th^t n^rtiri Dan ts should be practising classroom teachers with at 
Te^sl fhre' ^^^r^;x ^r^en^ ' Je no formll qualifications in re..dial 

education. No principals or vice-principals were accepted. 

Discussions were held by the evaluators with the organizers, and with the 
participants in the second course. 

Aims and Planning 

The information sheet sent to potential applicants listed the following aims 
and objectives for the course 

Tlie Aim is : 

To provide selected teachers from primary 

grades, in Victorian Schools with an understanding of. ^^^^^^^ 
in. advanced theoretical and practical aspects of remedial education 
in classroom situations. 

The Objectives are: 

At the conclusion of the course participants will, using concepts, 
procedures and materials considered during the course, in a regular 
primary or lower post-primary class situation, be able to. 

Determine the existence and nat:ire of a remedial problem, 
either potential or actual, in a learning situation; 

2 Isolate the general and specific probable causes of the 
problem; 

3 Plan, organize, and implement a program to remediate problems; 
and 
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4 Assess the success of Che remediation program m 

(a) solving the pupil's difficulty, and 

(b) reaching the set objectives. 

A ^teerina coimittee, comprising representatives of the various divisions 
across tSl Se school systems, was set up to advise on and supervise the 
n^anninS of the courses. A grant was obtained from an Australian Government 
fJlci-arEducatioS source to enable a library of books and tests to be 
provided for the participants. 

surveys were made of principals associations to ^"J^^J^^^f.f ^j^lSese'^wrre 
Scheme of releasing teachers from their schools. The results ot these were 
lar^ly poHtiJe. Liaison was established with Education Department 

n:>r-tirinflnts were to spend one day a week as part of the course. Leiierb 
Sere seSt Jo 3ls?rict inspectors and consultants asking for the names of 
tunable oSsonnel to act as discussion leaders, lecturers, and demonstrat- 
oJJ A team wSs finally assembled for the first course, with people from 
Sr;hn.n .?id Toorak Teachers Centres. Demonstration Units, the Catholic 
EduSn Offljr ACER. S^^^^^ and the Montessori School. Af ter.consider- 
.Sp 5 ?Jussiin it was decided (and experience proved the decision a valid 
one) thtteame course was appropriate for both primary and secondary 



teachers. 

Course 



area incorporated the follov^ing methods: 

theoretical backg.rou,r>d: disc , Jon/tutorial sessions; 
demonstration: '"^e of TV, wdel lessons and visits; 

practical application: use of skillr, in micro-teaching and 

rltSiJroom situations. 

which was 

in many cases to the «reac benefit of the particular children and 
in every case to the sntLsfaction of the clasn teacher and the 
principal, (organizer) 

It, the first course, the emphasis proved to be too theoretical for the 
participants. Organizers had thought that teachers would welcome a break 
fiTom the classroom to sit. listen and talk. 

The lecture program proved to be something of a misjudgment on the 
Dart of the organizers, who see now that subsequev-.r courses will 
Ilia to be redesigned to allow for more worVc °f - ^-,^^^^^][ "j;""^^ " 
?^e classroom teacher, paradoxically, becomes tired from sitting 
around too long, (organizer) 
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The second course, in consequence, contained a much higher proportion of 
practical work, making greater use of classroom teachers and of the 
Special Education Units. 

In the second course the lectures were appreciated by participants as part 
of a balanced program - when asked to rate the eight method components of 
the course, participants rated lectures third, behind 'infomal interaction 
with participants' and 'sessions taken by participants'. 

The latter component was a new one introduced in the second course by the 
organizers, who had been so impressed by the enthusiastic participation 
of the teachers on the first course for the following reasons: 

(i) a genuine concern on the part of the participants for the 
plight of the child who is failing in school; 

(ii) the ability on the part of these teachers to meet on common 
ground, to discuss their problems, and to share ideas and 
methods. This is an opportunity which the classroom teacher 
all too infrequently gets; 
(iii) the highly commendable social entity which became apparent 
within the group during the progress of the course; 

(iv) the inter-systemic nature of the course, involving teachers 

from various divisions across three school systems, (organizer) 

In the second course, each participant presented a class paper, and this 
proved to be one of the most popular and successful parts of the course. 
According to the participants (and the organizers) the relationships that 
developed during the course, and the interaction and exchange that resulted, 
were probably the most important contributing factors to the course s 
success. The interaction, they felt, had been so fruitful because of the 
heterogeneous nature of the group, encompassing as it did teachers from all 
school systems and levels. 

Participants in the second course were satisfied with '^J'^ range of topic 
areas, but some would have liked an additional component dealing with parent/ 
teacher communication. 

Effects of the; Course 

After the first course, the organizers sent participants a letter signify- 
ing that they had successfully completed a six-week remedial course a list 
of lecturers and resources used on the course, together with availability 
details, and a collection of ideas presented by teachers on the course. 

Speaking of the nature of the course's achievenent, the organizer said. 

The aim of the courses is not so much to send the participants away 
at the end of each six-week period with a compendium of 'recipes 
which will bring about some sort of instant 'cure' for what ails 
the remedial child, but rather to bring about some change of 
attitude and expectation towards the falling child on the part of 
the teacher. It is the opinion of the organizers that this is in 
fact what is happening. 

This Statement is reinforced by participant opinion - they felt that the 
principal achievements by the course had been to bring about a change in 
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their attitudes and a greater insight into the problems the failing child. 
Most participants said that the course had motivated them to undertake 
further study in remedial education. 

Participants were asked to cotiment on the situation in their schools before 
and aner theirlttendance at the course. The o^^anizers had anticipated 
that reolacement would be a problem, but this proved not to be the case - 
To^ rel ef Shers were needed and obtained, but in many cases "O rep ace- 
S was necessary, or alternative arrangements were made within the school. 
Sost of the participants reported that a co-operative and interested 
attitude towards remedial education was held by other staff members in the 
school - only one participant reported direct opposition. 

Three months after the conclusion of the second course, the organizers 
made arrangements for a reunion of the Participants , at the jatter s 
request. A month or two later, another reunion was held by the Cathol c 
Education Office, to which participants from Catholic schools were invited 
as well as any other course members who wanted to go along - this had also 
been done after the first course. 

At the reunions, teachers discussed what they had been doing in the school 
since their return, and sought each other's and the organizers' advice on 
pJSblems tJeJ had encountered. Most of them had been used by other members 
of staff as referral points for remedial problems. 

The main result of the course has been that staff now regard me as 
an authority on remedial education because I have done a six-week 
course - unlike short courses where you go back to school talking 
about this and that but nobody really listens, because what can you 
learn in two days? But six weeks is different. 

Teachers spoke of the changes they had made at their schools. 

A quiot revolution ha^ taken place in my school. Two of us have 
now done this remedial course, and we have spent a lot of time 
talking to members of the Humanities department. 

We brought along some people from a Special Education Unit to speak 

to them, which made a big difference, and it has gone on from there 

teachers are now concentrating on skills rather than content. 

We are undertaking large-scale curriculum planning in the scSnool, 

and I am able to incorporate the knowledge I gained froTn the course 

to help restructure the curriculum along different lines. 

I have introduced a new reading scheme - the vice-principal was 

opposed, but I stood firm, and he is prepared to listen because I 

went on the course. 

I ran a course twice a week for six weeks for the infant teachers 
in the school. 1 could never have done this before - I wouldn t 
have had the confidence to push what I believed in. 

It was apparent that not only had the participants acquired the knowledge 
and attitudes for which the organizers had aimed in the course, but they 
had also acquired the confidence to implement changes which --hey considered 
necessary at their schools. 
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I!l-Vr:!'7ll CURRICULUM STUDIES PROGRAI-1, QUEENSLAND (2-5 WEEKS) 

The In-depth Curriculum Studies Program, funded by ^he State development 
coLittee in Queensland in 1976 and 1977, was one component in a total in- 
s^ ce strategy, which also included school co-operative evaluation Whole 
ScS Withdrawal*, Whole Term Release*, and Curriculum Development Tean-,s. 

The Irv-depth Curriculum Studies Program provided 750 teachers from govern- 
ment and non-government primary schools with the opportunity to attend a 
full-time course for two or five weeks, based on the teaching of Language 
Arts, Reading' Mathematics, Science, Social Studies, or Art. Two courses 
a term were available in five regions. 

In the State system, replacement staff were made available from a pool of 
200 In-serv?ce Relieving Teachers. The Catholic Education Office had to 
find and pay for relief staff in Catholic schools. 

Three leaders in the field of in-service education in Queensland undertook 
an evaluation of the curriculum studies program, and published a report at 
the end of 1977 - Logan, Carss, and Dore Report of tne ?{foSat- 
Tv-devth ■ ■■'iculvm Studies Tn-servioe Eduaatton Pvogvam. ^"1 the intormat 
[o'n about tne program and its effectiveness that is presented hereafter 
ioSes from Jhis report, which based its findings on the results. of question- 
naires to course participants, principals, and organizers, and informal 
autobiographical reports from teachers and inspectors. 

Alms of the Program 

The following aims were documented in the program evaluation: 

The purpose of the program was to better enable teachers with 
recognized competence and a keen interest in a specific subject 
area to develop increased knowledge and expertise to assist in 
school-based programs. It was not the purpose of the program to 
develop 'change agents' who on returning to their schools were 
expected to introduce markedly different programs. Rather it was 
expected that participating teachers would be better able to 
contribute to the .solving of problems by their enhanced ability to 
critically analyse a situation and also by thc-Ir being able to 
introduce new principles or practice Into school programs. This 
would be achieved through the advice they would be able to give 
and through exampU-s they were able to set in their own teaching. 
(Logan, Carss, and Dore, 1977: 2) 

It was intended that all the courses should be based on a teacher-develop- 
ment model rather than a teacher-defective model. 

Implementation of thu Program 

The program was initiated by the head office of the.State Education Depart- 
ment but course planning and organization was carried out ^t the regional 
TISei, mainly by inspectors and advisory teachers. Because of the haste 
with which the Jrogram had to be implemented, the regional people saw it as 
an imposed rather than a co-operative model, and some misunderstandings 
(e.g about participant selection criteria, course content, and expected 
outcomes) and tensions resulted. 

* These strategies are discussed in detail in chapters 18 and 23. 
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Each school in the region was invited to nominate one ^"cher for each 
course. Selection procedures in schools varied from self-nomination and 
staff selection to principal co-option. Course participants were selected 
by regional office staff from school nominations. 

Pflrtirioants were not involved at all in the planning of the courses, and 
iS mis cfses ?hly had ?i?tle detailed knowledge of the course and what might 
be expected of them on their return to school. The nature and Purpose of 
the courses had been explained to school principals, but apparently they 
failed to conmunicate this adequately to the participating teachers. 

Inspectors and advisory teachers formed the core staff for most of the 
courses and their contributions were highly regarded by participants. 
Visiting lecturers and workshop leaders came from schools, tertiary 
institutions, curriculum and research branch, private enterprise, and the 
local community. 

The duration of the courses varied, but the most cormion pattern was four 
weeks of course work, followed by three days back in the school, and a 
further two days on the course. During the three-day schoo ^l^it, the 
participant acted as a resource person with no responsibility for class 
contact Initially teachers had returned to their schools for one day a 
fortnight, but the procedure was altered because it was too short a time to 
make worthwhile contacts with other staff, and their colleagues 

misinterpreted these visits as an administratively convenient way. 
for them to be paid. (Logan, Carss, and Dore, 1977: 11) 

The initial courses were mainly in subject areas, although a few regions 
later offered non-subject based alternatives, such as transition, human 
movement, and environment studies. 

course Matliods and Operation 

Modes of operation varied from course to course - some were '::>m&V.J 
structured, concentrating on lectures, workshops, visits, and demonstrations, 
oSers wer^ mo?e task-oriented and functional. As the program progressed, 
thpre wafa trend towards the latter approach, largely m response to 
oartic^pants' r-^-^ctions. A ranking cf course activities by participants 
Showed that they found contact und discussion with other tee. hers .study 
and classroom use of cun^cul.'m resources, and preparation o^ plans and 
materials the -nest worthwhile activities The ieast worthwhile ac vit e 
were thought to be extended theoretical discu'.sion and lectures -/l^hjugh 
core staff were well-r.«ceived, the contric^jtions of visiting stdff were 
sometimes found be 'irrelevant' because they had not been well enough 
briefed Opinions; about the worth of visits and demon stra ..ions were 
polarized. From participants" corrmenti, the program evaluators conc.uded 
that 

if visitH are arranged, course or-,-nizers need to Incorporate 
th^ as an Integral part of a unit "ithin the course. That Is Lhe 
visit should be seen as a focusing or illustrative activity inter- 
acting with other related activities rather than as an isolated 
venture. (Logan, Cars:;, and 'i)ore, 1977: 17) 

Effects of the Course 

After thf-ir return to school, participants were asked fill in question- 
naires from the program evaluators. Twent^orie ac'-.-vities were listed in 
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which oarticiDants could have been engaged, and twenty-six sources of 
influeS^e Participants were required to record whether these influences 
iS^r^Tppiicable ha3 Ken positive (encourager) or negative (discourager) 
?orla?h of the Activities undertaken. The strongest encourager influences 
were Si^terials from the course, knowledge of resources inside and outside 
the sSo^, knowledge of teaching methods and ideas, the Principal, and 
advisory teachers. The strongest discourager, were time available Uhe 
malt freauently mentioned of any of the influences), the school s lack of 
^-servfce activity, and the school's organization for curriculum deve op- 
ment Strong encouragers tended to be weak discouragers and vice versa, 
hfiJ some influences were both strong encouragers and discouragers, such as 
tSe at^ftide of"ot^er ilachers, knowledge of colleagues' teaching interests, 
and self-confidence. 

The program evaluators pointed out that the stronger discouragers were 
outside the teacher's control, while the encouragers were interna to the 
?eacher The evaluators felt that the results of this questionnaire 
indicated a lack of emphasis in the schools on organizational factors. 

Taking teacher attitude, knowledge of colleagues, the principal, 
organization of time for school-based curriculum and teacher 
development as a cluster of factors, underlines the importance of 
organizational climate on each participant's in-school activities 
a^d suggests the need for in-service education in the arc-a of school 
management. (Logan, Carss, and Dore, 1977: 22) 

Participants were also asked to indicate the extent to which they actually 
became enSagerin each of the activities, and the extent to which they would 
haJe likS to become engaged. In most cases , the highest ratings for both 
cIteqoriE were given to the same activities (i.e. Participants wanted to 
beSTre involved in activities in which they were also highly engaged), 
such as 

discussing informally with other teachers your particular area of 
specialization 

helping an individual teacher with program planning 

organizing and preparing activities, "^ff ""^"^ ' 

materials, etc. in your area of specialization for use by your 

colleagues 

updating your own knowledge relating to teaching in your area of 
specialization through reading, studying curriculum roatorials, 
attending courses etc. 

The program evaluators conmented on the range of activities undertaken by 
thP Sa^ticiolnts on their return to school, mostly at their own or their 
iJ^i^nnl^' initiatives The evaluators made further comments on the areas 
"'iM^^parl^c^laJls needeS'sS^port, and the overall deficiencies in the 
program strategy. 

Activities which require organizational support, e.g. helping groups 
of teachers with planning, running work sessions, workung on a 
course development team, are engaged in less than the teachers would 
like! However it seems that greater use of the course participants 
expertise could be made by school administrators, creating 
op?^rtun?ties for school-based development activities. The neglect 
of t^e organizational development aspect of the total strategy 
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at the State, regional, and school levels has had an injurious 
effect on the strategy. (Logan, Carss, and Dore, 1977: 24) 

Participants were asked to state what they felt would be the "jof ^^'^''^jj^^.- 
type of four-week in-service program for teachers. Considerable support was 
given to courses such as the in-depth curriculum studies courses they had 
undertaken. Others that were mentioned were f Pe''^^""„]" "^r^j^^. 
schooling institutions and in the corimunity, and the opportunity to work 
within their own schools on program development. 

The program evaluators concluded their report with a list of JiJ^^^en issues 
for bJnIideration that had emerged from their evaluation inked with the 
maintenance and improvement of the Program (see Appendix Vlii;. 
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23 - WHOLE TERM RELEASE PROGRAM, QUEENSLAND 



Education. 

ThP WhDlP Term Release Program was devised as a method for Professionally 
: LSSMdTeSirany re?reshing tjose primary teachers who ha e 

the national evaluation team decided to undertake a special ituuy 
Whole Term Release Program. 

DATA COLLECTION 

P.e.i»>n.ry discissions were held with t|;;„^;;7?:f;/„;:,:^S:'j=eLse 
iJor^al'tie *?-sia'n3"SchlS'!ni:?;":; representatives frc» non- 
government systems. 

Twenty questionnaires were sent to selected teachers who had Participated 

is- r?^?i:-:rr4^ 

i-rgSf Of ro2rLrTi^?oo=Sa;1o:^;:nre! anS TrS ^B^^a ;ere 
a?re;eT?o°gether for discussions ?n;i;^,°;3VfX'p "^ry^rn^ser^ice 
^sJa^g^-Co'^ntre :SoVeri^ns2urntr?rihe initiation of the Program. 

The interviews were organized in order to gain some insight into issues 
surrounding the 12-week courses. These included: 

(i) selection of participants; 

(ii) replacement teachers-, 

(iii) participants' opinions of the course-, 

(iv participants" return to their classrooms; 

(v) influence of the course upon their teaching, 

(vi) concomitant outcomes; 

(vi i) follow-up courses. 

The guide for the interview with a group o^"urse organizers included, in 
Iddit?on to the issues outlined for discussion with participants. 

lllTfTnl a??aSents in colleges of advanced education (CAEs); 
(SVii retrtio'nsMps Te^^een CAEs and^he Department of Education; 
(iv) type of participant; 

;^e"rore"ortrrti"ri"titutions in teacher develop^nt. 

Evaluation reports from Townsville CAE, North Brisbane CAE, and Darling 
D^ns Institute of Advanced Education were made available. 
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BACKGROUND TO THE WHOLE TERM RELEASE PROGRAM 

In November 1973, the Planning Committee for Joint Programs, fonned as a 
resul t S^coim«ndations in the Karmel Report, appointed a sub-committee 
S cons?del^in^rvice courses for teachers and to recommend programs for 
in-service education. 

The report of the sub-committee stated: 

A balanced program of in-service education should comprise courses 
and activities concerned broadly with personal and professional 
development and refreshment. Short technique courses should not 
become the main in-service activity. Planning and provision for 
long-term courses, therefore, must be made by employing authorities. 
It does not see such courses as credit-giving courses for upgrading 
teachers' qualifications but as refresher courses for upgrading 
their professional competence. (Queensland. Department of 
Education, 1974) 

Support for the recommendation that extended full-time courses be introduced 
and flinded was found in two earlier reports. The Murphy Committee (Queens- 
land. Department of Education, 1971) considered that 

there should be a regular pattern of broad refresher courses for 
teachers after intervals of continuous teaching, perhaps in the 
order of seven years, 

and suggested that 

such courses should be on a full-time basis lasting for about three 
months and provided by appropriate tertiary institutions. 

Similar statements appeared in the James Report (1972). 

At a meetina of representatives of classroom teachers, principals, the 
feaJh^rs JSfon, Jhe colleges of advanced education (CAEs) and the Department 
of Education held in October 1974, it was agreed that, using Schools 
Comnission funds, the Department of Education could release up to ZIO 
primary ?2achers at any one time during 1975 for in-service courses of an 
updating professional -refreshment nature. 

At the second meeting of the group, in November 1974, more specific suggest- 
ions for course components were forthcoming. The suggestions included: 

(i) a study of curriculum development based on educational philos- 

' ophy and theory with some attention to subject integration; 
(ii) an introduction to developmental psychology with some socio- 
logical study of the young child; 
(iii) methodology with emphasis on innovation, open education, tne 

use of instructional media and group procedures; 
liv) remediation by the classroom teacher; 
(v) an examination of general educational issues and problems. 

The negotiations between the Department of Education and the Board of 
Advanced Education resulted in courses following the iame fundamental lines 
bein! offered at the Townsville College of Advanced Education, Capricornia 
Institute of Advanced Education, the darling Downs Institute of Advanced 
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Education, and North Brisbane College of Advanced Education The courses 
we?e to accotimodate 25 primary teachers for twelve weeks, and were to be 
offered in each school term. 

STAFFING 

Some changes in staffing requirements of the ^°11^g^%"fnn"n''to'tJeCe- 
acconmodate an intake of in-service P^'-t^^^P^^t^l" ^^^I'lJ" a?raJqeSents 
Service student population. There was some variation in the arrangements 
SdTat eachSf the four colleges. At North Brisbane foj example two 
additional permanent appointments were made, one as Co-ordinator of In 
ler ?ce Eiucation. TowSsville CAE was the.only °ther col egew re a co- 
ordinator of in-service education was appointed. In all colleges inree 
^S?Hon^1 staff were found in advisory teachers and other experienced 
'tea Jer econSed f om the Education Department. They assisted mainly in 
releasing experienced staff to work with the in-service groups. 

In some colleges, staff were borrowed from the pre-service area to give 
lectures and run part of an in-service course; m others, staff were 
released frm their pre-service duties to involve themselves J" l-tl>^J" 
Jhp in-serli^e area. Two resulting factors influencing the sty e of the 
Jourles offeSd in each college were the degree to which the college staff 
;°ere per?o"any cSn^itted to the in-service area, and the extent of overlap 
between pre-service and in-service areas. 

rino intPrestino variation was found in Toowoomba, where staff involved in 
?hP 5 week ir^qrams included th? Director of the Toowoomba Education Centre 

Ins??Ltf of Advanced Education and the Education Centre which is situated 
on the campus of the Institute. 

staff influence upon Success of Course 

At both Townsville and Toowoomba strong emphasis was P^^ced on group dynamics, 
aJd iSterSion between Participants and lecturers was highly developed. 
There was less evidence for this at Capncorma and North Brisbane. 

Tho nPr<;ona1itv of the organizers influenced the direction of the courses as 
ISly'w re" ?ied o5er th'e two-year period. In colleges wj^re staf became 
nersonallv involved with the participants, courses were seen to be very 
Successful Enthusiasm and ability for 'digging participants out of the r 
^en-dlvelopeS ruJI' have been important qualities in the more successful 
staff. 

Although the practice of borrowing lecturers from the pre-service^ 
have resulted in an amount of fragmentation within a "^o^i^se. tnere were 
obJtourSenefits. The most interesting of these stem f^""- ^he inf uence of 
nre-service and in-service education upon each other. At North Brisbane, 
f^r example third-year, pre-service students, and twelve week course 
nartlciS were caught up in discussions on education where the idealist 
anS iSe ?ea?ist were able to exercise influence upon each other. 

No course was offered in Term 1 , 1975 at North Brisbane College of Advanced 
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Education This resulted from a delay in appointing the full-time staff, 
and JeiSests by the staff, that one tenti be available for planning a suit- 
lEle course Other colleges however felt themselves under a certain amount 
of pressure"from the Education Department to have their first course ready 
for Term 1 , 1975. 

COURSES 

As the general aim of the Whole Term Release Program (to personally refresh 
and professionally update teachers who had completed their training some 8- 
invears earlier) was adopted by all four colleges, it is not surprising 
that tome of ihe component courses designed to meet this aim should appear 
in all colleges. 

Diversification was found in the degree to which these component courses 
were covered and in the attitude of approach. In some colleges a group 
3ynam"s component was highly significant, in another a more theoretical 
aooroach was used, and in yet another an emphasis was placed on the product- 
?Sn 2f educationa materials which participants would use on returning to 



their classrooms, 

TOWNS VI LLE COLLEGE OF ADVANCED EDUCATION 

In designing a suitable course, Townsville CAE was guided by the statement 
from the Briody report that 

a balanced program of In-service Education should comprise courses 
and activities concerned broadly with personal and professional 
development and refreshment. 

In justifying this trend, the in-service co-ordinator at Townsville CAE 

Our assumption was that if we could motivate the teacher as a 
person then he would be able to embark on his own more ^"^"^^^1^ 
Into the curriculum area - particularly as access to resource people 
in colleges and out would be readily available. 

The teacher effectiveness component of the course "Y^.^^^ P,^:^°;?li^^,5"Jeer- 
human relations, relying heavily on group dynamics "^f^ interaction and peer 
group pressure to bring forth changes in a participant s self-concept and 
Mrattitude towards teaching. The course was supported by visiting 
JectuJers, visiS to schools, and by time made available to participants for 
exchanging ideas and experiences. 

When asked about the Townsville courses, another organizer stated that 

no 12-week course has ever been the same, i.e . each ^ 
according to the developing idea of a particular group. Fo> example 
the first 12-week course was a fairly tight structure - very heavily 
timetabled - the last course was still structured but most of the 
structuring was done by the group and was closer to their needs 
rather than what organizers thought they should be getting. 
Initially this was quite a problem for a lot of teachers in that 
thev weren't able to articulate their needs. Tliey were fairly 
narrow-sighted, and needed us to help them, for example, to develop 
an individualized reading program for a particular grade. 
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DARLING DOmS INSTITUTE OF ADVANCED EDUCATION (DDIAE) 

Course organizers at the DDIAE sought guidance from the Karmel Report. 
Valuable background information was found in paragraphs 11.2 and 11 .J. 

11 2 The provision of continuing opportunities for the growth and 
de;elopmen? of the teacher's competence is particularly i-PO"^f 
when social and educational change is continually making current 
practices obsolete or relatively ineffective. Knowledge is being 
au^ented and restructured at a rapid rate. Patterns are emerging 
in'^ducatiorwhich require quite different techniques -d relation- 
ships from those of the traditional didactic one. In addition, the 
i^pSrtai" of the learner's view of himself and the effect upon it 
of the behaviour of the teacher and of relationships established 
among pupils is now widely recognised. This social dimension of 
the teacLr's task requires special skill and sensitivity, far 
removed from the negative patterns of control once used to increase 
motivation. 

11 3 The individual teacher is part of a team. Even when every 
st^ff member is functioning individually at a highly competent 
level the overall learning program may still require adjustments 
on the part of each person. This is especially the case where 
open classrooms or team teaching have broken down the "^^i ional 
SoLtion of teachers. Opportunities for teachers t° -^/^f^^^f 
to share experiences, establish areas of common concern and plan a 
co-operative attack on problems can contribute greatly ° /"'^J^^^-d 
coimnitment as well as to increased competence. (Australia. AGPS, 
197 3) 

They saw in the 12-week course, an opportunity to 

move from the idea of in-service training which implied and in'l^ced 
a narrow instructional approach, to the idea of in-eervvae eduaatvon 

! a more accurate description of the activities and courses to 
be undertaken by teachers at this institution. 

In the search for a model they set down the following objectives for in- 
service education: 

In-service education should enable teachers to: 

(a) develop their professional competence and confidence; 

(b) evaluate their own work and attitudes in conjunction with 
their professional colleagues in other parts of the education 
service; 

Cc-) develop criteria which would help them to assess their own 
teaching roles relation to a changing society for which 
the schools mus e-uip their pupils. 

Thfl rnurcp dpsioned to meet thase objectives consisted of six main 
SponentI cove'r^ng areas fron, educational philosophy to teaching strategies 
and production of educational materials. 

Twn nain themes developed out of the courses offered by the DDIAE, the 
IcSu^ition 0? skills and change in attitude towards teaching, the second 
increasing in importance over the two-year period. 
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WORTH BRISBANE COLLEGE OF ADVANCED EDUCATION 

Based on the statement from the report of the Murphy Committee, 

to provide teachers with extended and intensive professional 
refreshment courses in which, free from classroom responsibilities, 
Sey can review their practices and reconsider their object ves and 
the theoretical framework within which they operate. (Queensland. 
Department of Education, 1971) 

the North Brisbane College of Advanced Education came up with five specific 
objectives. Their course would be designed 

(a) to provide teachers with the opportunity to examine the under- 
lying principles and philosophy of the current curriculum and 
method of the primary school, 

(b) to assist teachers to become familiar with the underlying 
principles and philosophy of alternative curricula and methods, 

(c) to stimulate teachers to develop curricula and methods In their 
own classrooms, 

(d) to develop optimum attitudes to the teaching task and children 
by acquiring knowledge and understanding of child development 
and human relations, 

(e) to encourage critical discussions of general issues in 
Australian education by the utilization of various disciplines 
related to education (Sociology, Philosophy, Psychology, and 
Comparative Education). 

One Of the most difficult problems encountered at North Brisbane CAE was to 
3eve?op subject content and teaching processes to match the very diverse, 
backarounds of teachers entering each course. Their course design was 
deJeloSed mainly on a theoretical base and was for a group, some of whom 
had degrees and others who had followed their own pursuits. 

PARTICIPANT INVOLVEMENT IN COURSE PLANNING 

Cormiunication between colleges and.participants at the time courses w^^^^ 
heina desianed in early 1975 was virtually non-existent. Only at Nortn 
Br sbane Jur?Sg ?enn 1975, when they decided against offering a course 
in favour of developing a suitable course structure, were participants 
Jvol^eS in inulal coSrse planning. At each college during the two years, 
Jart fpa ts Sn one course Sad quite marked effects on the P anning of the 
subsequent courses. Possibly more than any other group thoe teachers 
selected to attend the first courses offered at each CAE influenced tne 
development of later courses. 

We did have a meeting towards the end of the course to discuss just 
what we thought might be helpful or advantageous to another group 
coming in. We made certain recommendations. (participant, DDIAE) 

As the colleges gained experience in running these courses, so each course 
; s an im rSemeSt on the previous one offered such t f ^ 
vpar neriod the reputation of lecturers and colleges had spread. Whereas 
in Jh?f?stcou?s?s participants knew little more than the proposed course 
outfi^ne i-ssieS to theS ?n a handbook prior to their first day of the course. 
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this changed drastically. Participants in courses 5 and 6. i.e. Terms 2 and 
3. 1976 knew not only the proposed structure of the courses, but which 
lecturers they would find better than others and the subjects they were to 
find most interesting. 

The organizer in each case, to varying degrees, built into the program a 
degree of flexibility, allowing for each group to exert an influence upon 
the content and structure of its own program. Flexibility in programs was 
also seen to increase from Term 1, 1975 to Term 3, 1976 in some colleges 
(that is, as those with responsibility for the program design gained insight 
into the needs of the participants, so the program evolved) Notable 
developments appeared at Townsville CAE where, towards the fourth and fifth 
courses, organizers were catering for an individualized program as a 
component of the course. 

Courses centred at Townsville made use of the individuals on course, 
inviting participants with a particular expertise to share their knowledge 
and skills and, in some cases, to run sessions of their own. In each group 
participants asked to be consulted on matters relating to their own 
particular needs or expertise. 

In Toowoomba. despile the lack of a full-time co-ordinator of ^"-"rvice 
education, the involvement of the (then) Director of the Toowoomba Education 
Centre and two or three committed lecturers from the DDIAE resulted in 
similar trends. One day per week was set aside as a planning day, a 
participants' free day. Organizers did not. however, see participants 
accepting an initiating role in the group. 

Two teachers who were to participate in the first course offered at North 
Brisbane CAE in Term 2. 1975, were included on the Course Development 
Comnittee, and were thus able to put forward their views for an appropriate 
course. 

ASSESSMENT 

There was no formal assessment of participants made because no credit towards 
formal certification was considered for the Whole Term Release Program. In 
a section under the heading 'Evaluation' in its report of the 12-week courses, 
the North Brisbane College of Advanced Education stated: 

Some assessment of teacher progress and evidence of effective use of 
both scheduled and non-scheduled time will be Incorporated In the 
course. To this end. a variety of evaluative techniques will be 
employed . 

However, as a major function of the course Is professional refreshment, 
there will be less emphasis placed on evaluation than Is usual In 
courses where the major function Is the upgrading of teacher quali- 
fications. 

Assessment of teachers was outside the brief given the CAEs, although 
subjects were evaluated for the benefit of - oryanizers. This direct- 
ion came in the guidelines set down for coui janizers by the Department 
of Education when the Whole Term Release Proc, ms initiated. 

There was sone external criticism of the ^.2-week courses over the •'^ck of 
assessment, but the organizers were ready to defend their stand. Apart 
from making it very clear that the participants were extremely relieved at 
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not having to face assessment, it was thought that the relationships built 
up between organizers and participants on courses provided an atmosphere of 
assisting, advising, and encouraging. 

Participants were encouraged to change themselves, their own style 
of teaching, their own classroom atmosphere. 

In another CAE, each participant had to conduct a seminar on his particular 
area of interest or expertise. 

Some participants expressed anger at the lack of accreditation. Many 
teachers had worked extremely hard, assignments taking many hours to oe 
COTPllted. They were quick to point out the unfairness of a situation which 
alTSwed a small percentage of participants to 'get away' with doing very 
little They were able to console themselves only by reminding themselves 
that 'the more they put into the courses, the more they got out of it . 

One participant suggested that a certificate of attendance be issued. He 
thought that in-service courses should be credited as are courses in the 
army. 

SELECTION OF PARTICIPANTS 

The first groups of teachers in each of the fou enues were selected by 
inspectors working through the Regional Officers of the Department of 
Education. 

Initially, the participants were invited by the Regional Directors 
to attend - the earlier participants 'had the finger pointed at 
them* as people who were in need of professional refreshment, 
(administrator, Department of Education) 

One significant reaction from teachers was virtually limited to Jhe first 
intake This group did not benefit from the comments of those who had 
been before them, and some were quite suspicious of the reasons for being 
on the course. One participant stated. 

There were scime feelings from those on the first course that they 
may have been picked .... because they were rebels in their schools. 

There may well have been reasons for such suspicions in the minds of 
participants selected for the first of the twelve-week P'^g^ams. Course 
orqanizers found themselves in a very difficult position when faced with 
the task of mounting the first course, stating as a major concern 

the very nature of the participants (the impregnables , the retreads, 
the tnalcontents plus a scattering of bright able teachers). 

'They agreed that 'the first course was the worst". 

Although there were cases • teachers were selected because they were 
'rebels in their schools', • ances', or 'incompetent teachers', it was 
generally accepted that par. .)ants were randomly selected from those 
teachers who had left college at lean 8 to 10 years previously. 

As one participant put It. 

I was probably one of tte oldest staff and had been out the longest 
so I was offered the chance to attend. 
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the course. 

Factors Affecting the Nur^or of T.ac^^ors Availal.lo for Selection 

In 1976 the introduction of the In-Depth Curriculum Studies Program (see 
JSaprer'22) aJSed new restrictions to the selection procedure for the Whole 
Term Release Program. 

Later, especially with the Introduction of the In-depth Curriculum 
Studies Program (five-week courses), it was necessary restrict 
the number of teachers on living-away-f rom-home allowances The 
allowances for people on the Whole Term Release ProgmTn could be as 
higras $?00.00 per person per course, (administrator. Department 
of Education) 

New selection criteria resulted in 

identifying schools from which three teachers eligible for 
selection were available. 

restricting the schools from which teachers be selected to 
the four (4) metropolitan areas, i.e. Townsville. Rockhampton. 
Toowoomba, and Brisbane. 

a period of 12 weeks. 

Aithn.mh thprp vta^ never a shortage of teachers who would like to have 
SttSnSl^the n'u^LrTteachers 3ho fulfilled the selection cntena 
requirements rapidly diminished. 

ThP effect was seen in the difficulty Regional Directors experienced in 
I5ll?Jqtherr quotas for the course. Only by relaxing the requirement that 
tilling ineir H""^" - colleqe were nunbers maintained. The 

lllTsl?.TreZl n"^' 0 r'crtlr?n ?oVa'la?ge percentage f teachers who 
Sad been told they 'would do well to attend' the course, but for teachers 
who were asking to be allowed to attend. 

It ROI to a stage where t.-achers were asking to attend courses 
llZr Ln being told to .o . Places were "eing fH-d hose 
keen about attending the rourses. (course organizer. DDIAE) 

S^'h:-ctlon of Tocic.hars from Non-qovcrnmcnt Scliools 

ThP Whole Tenr, Release Program was also open to teachers from non -government 
IchoSu. Inlach region, a certain number of places on each course was to 
be set aside for these teachers. 

in that year. 

Contact was made between the Regional Offices of the Education Department 
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anH rathnlir and indfioendent schools in each of the regions. The greatest 
d^fficX faced 5y these schools was that of finding replacement teachers. 
Where this problem was overcome, selection of participants was on a 
'volunteer basis' . 

Attendance was optional. Anyone who wanted to have a crack at It 
could have the opportunity... (Independent school teacher). 



Roplacunicnt 

Discussions on the selection procedure for participants in lo^S-tf"" "U'rses 
led to the question of the need for replacement teachers for the 12-week 
period. 

In 1975 a pool of replacement teachers was created by the Department of 
Education with the prime purpose of releasing, from primary State schools, 
teachers selected to attend the 12-week courses. American teachers were 
recruited that year, swelling the total number of teachers in the State. 
One hlndr^d in-service relieving teachers were appointed and were expected 
to serve their replacement role for a year. 

some interviewed participants commented on the replacement procedure. 

In m case they had an American teacher but in all honesty he was 
taken off the class. He was a degree person from USA but he hadn t 
had teaching experience. They finally took him off and one of our 
own teachers took over. The reliever was from within our school - 
from another grade. 

They just sent an extra teacher. He was first year out here (DDIAE) . 
It worked out quite well because I had I weeks with him before I 
came away. We planned a lot of the work together and he took them 
for rh<> three months 1 was away. 

The teacher replacement was an experienced teacher and continued in 
that role for the whole two years, relieving the teachers who were 
released for the whole term release program, i.e. the teacher was 
appointed by the WT. as internal relieving teacher for that school. 
As people were released he had to take that particular grade. 

Teachers on the staff verc reshuffled. 

When the Schools Commission set aside replacement funds for 1976 to 
encouraae longer courses, those assisted most in Queensland were the 
inSeSent s?hoo" who until then had found it almost impossible to become 
involved in the 12-week course. 

The bi« thin? was that the Scliools Commission was going to fund a 
replacement f..r the time I was away. Well that made a tremendous 
difference. Otherwise it's very difficult In our situation as we 
don't have relieving teachers. Someone who had already worked for 
us part-time took my place. (Independent teacher). 

There were some difficulties encountered while teachers were being replaced. 
Whin stiff members were absent because of illness or while on school trips, 
further reolacement staff were not always easily found. In addition, 
Sachl^s cSed on thedisruptive effect their P'-^I^^Sed absence had upon 
thP children particularly those in the infants grades. The majority ot 
partSS-panS: Ker, felt that no problems had resulted from their absence, 
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PARTICIPANTS 

S?>4?r.:ffi ~ 

in the main classroom-onented. 

We know that the ^roup of 25 participants in any one course would 
be from different backfironnds in botii ediuMtion and L^xperionce, 
and would thereiore express different needs. 

On almost any dimension - needs, interests, per sonal i ty , a tti tude , 
Sngth of se^ice, nature of service, academic qualifica ions 
gained since initial teacher education - each intake varied 
tremendously. (Course or>;an i^-er) 

inaction towards Participation 

Attending the course did mean a considerable change to the daily routine of 
some participants. 

I had to leave my family and could only come home on a few occasions 

I felt 8-10 weeks would have been adequate. 
Thlre was some apprehension about coming. I suppose I felt that I 
had a family to consider and I wa.s 40 miles away ....so it meant 
I had to decide about chat .... but I was well supported by my 
family and I did drive In every day 

Some teachers were concerned about their inadequacies in the role of 
student. 

I was a little apprehensive .... a« I'd been out of college for a 
long time .... pretty hopeless at coping with U. 

One teacher fro:' a Catholic school had her own reason for feeling initially 

unsure about ru rending the course. 

I was very apprehensive about coming. Usually State school teachers 
L' one another but I felt like a fish out of water not knowing 
anybody. But I found it was really great. 

Others expressed their feelings of obligation to attend. 

I felt incumbent th..t I should ,o. It was explained that If we'd 
been out of college for more than twelve years we d run the risk of 
becoming 'old hat'. 

Some welcomed the change. 

I was very pleased to be going. In nonnal '^^f^"'"^^^""^ ^/^^J 
hard to get time to read.... This was a marvellous opportunity and 
I looked forward to it very much. 

I was looking forward to the opportunity of shedding teaching 
iespons?Silities temporarily and to updating my knowledge, reading 
more widely. . . . 
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Others felt it was tod long awv from their classes and those 
responsibilities. 

.... concerned for the children li. tny class - especially those vlth 
some behavioural problems. 

.... annoyed because I did not want ro leave a cltjs mid-year. 

When asked how other staff members viewed their selection for ths course, 
the? we^rtK^ght 'lucky to be away from school durjrg tne iong th-.rd tenj . 
Other teachers were 'interested that someone from staff was partin pat- 
ina' and 'envious' of their opportunity to participate. A participant in 
III of the first courses said that 'no ore had had exoer.ence r. the 
situation ... the appointment met with approval and wonder at w.,..- the 
course would be 1 ike' . 

EVALUATION OF COURSES: QUESTIONNAIRE TO PARTICIPANTS 
Ainis of the 12-week Courses 

ODinions of teachers on the course, its aims, influences, and outcomes were 
?Sught by questionnaire. This chapte- sun^rizes their responses. One 
teacher saw the following aims: 

(a) to give experienced practising teachers the opportunity to 
update their views and methods and 

(b) to gain better understanding of current trends in primary 
schools. 

Most oarticipants agreed that these were indeed the aims of the courses they 
Tad atteSeJ! rsm^l'J percentage however, adding a further general aim: 

the chance to study particular aspects ot our teaching in 
depth, discuss relevant views with other teachers, to broaden our 
read ing . 

A few teachers placed their own interpretation upon the aims of a course to 
include 'refunS teachers from the constant pressure of teaching' and the 
social development of teachers as a group'. 

All participants felt that the aims of their course had ^^"/"Itill^^L 
whereas i-n some cases 'a good deal was left to ^^J^iyJ^JJ^^",^], f^p^^oS",. 
derive benefit from the course', in others it was felt that J^^ie personal 
ities within the group' contributed a great deal to achieving the aims of 
the course. 

Length of the Course 

Organizers stated that the decision to make the courses 12 weeks long was 
Quite arbitrary for, in tenns of course aims, two weeks ™reor Jess would 
Sa e made lUUe difference. In the organizer's words ^2 weeks is a ni 
time for teachers to think about "where they're at" and where they re 
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going'" 



Mnst oarticioants found the length of the course adequate. Participants 
Sho wSul 5 hIEe preferred the coSrse to be longer gave one of two reasons. 
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There were those who found that too many topics were being covered in too 
Iho?? a tfme, and tSose who discovered interests of their own they would 
like to have pursued. 

Initially it seemed a long time but once I got into the swing of 
things I would have liked longer to pursue my studies and some 
areas had to be rushed. 

The absence of participants for one whole tenn facilitated administrative 
arrangements for replacement teachers. This was particularly the case in 
non-government schools. 

Suggestions for Course Improvewents 

Some participants thought the course was 'too broad and varied' and suggested 
S there should be fewer subjects treated more thoroughly. This view was 
shared by course organizers. 

Would it not have been better to have selected three subjects for 
in-depth study, divided the group of participants into three groups, 
and sent them back to schools as experts in a subject area? 
(organizer, March 1977) 

Other suggestions from participants for improving the course included: 

(i) using the expertise of teachers on the course during discussion 
periods; 

(it) spending more time on the practical areas and less on the 
theoretical; 

(iii) organizing courses for various sections in the school, in 
particular the infant teachers. 

Valuable/Useful Aspects of the Course 

Three aspects of the course were seen by most participants as having been 
very valuable. 

Firstly, there was recognition given to the 'tremendous opportunities for 
d scuss 0? with other teachers on course, and with the academic staff of 
the CAEs? Secondly, participants 'appreciated the opportunity to master- 
all the gadgetry available in schools' and thirdly, they ccmrnentod on the 
benefits of 'exposure to new ideas and access to excellent libra., facilities 
at the CAEs'. 

One further benefit to participants was highlighted in as'^'^vey carried out 
in 1976 by the North Brisbane College cf Advanced Education. From an 81 per 
cent response to their questionnaire, 87 per cent of teachers stated there 
had been 'significant change in their understanding of the educational 
process'. This result was very pleasing to the course organizers who inter- 
preted this as reflecting support for the strong theorem cal emphasis that 
had been placed on the course. 

Failure of the Course to Meet Participants' Requirements 
When asked to conment on partsof the course that failed to meet their 
requireiTEnts, few participants responded. Of conments that were forthcoming 
soSe iere directed at the shortcomings of courses attempting to bridge the 
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Consents from the North Brisbane questionnaire suggested 

a need for more ready availability of resource material conduct 
resHrch Ind a desire to spend a greater proportion of available 
time in discussion rather than with lectures. 

Influence of the Couzse upon Participants 

In the North Brisbane survey. Questions 2-4 sought information on possible 
outcomes in participants. 

Question 2: Have you charged as a result of undertaking the Teacher 

Development Fi^ogram? Number of Respons 

(a) Your teaching style 

(b) Your understanding of educational process 

(c) Your understanding of subject matter 
(dy Your approach to children 

(e) Your Interaction with other teachers 

(f) Your Interaction with the principal 

(g) Your interaction with parents 

(h) Your preparation 
(1) Your commitment to teaching 
(J) Your professional reading 

Other .... (please list, regardless of how insignificant 
the area might appear) 

It is interesting to note how ninety per cent of '^^^P^'f^^f 

nrocesses of education and this is a pieasius 1^=3 

Srtrc e^phasls placed on ^^'e^theoretical underplnn ng of 

Variables showing least cnange were xulc* tc^^ ^@Achine. 

others - teachers, principals and parents, commitment to teaching. 

and teaching style. 
Question 3: Have you greater conviction in ideas anJ practices than you 
had previouely adhered to? 

Number of Responses 
Yes No No answer 

~T7 33^6'o' ^ 



Yes 


No 


37 


44 


72 


9 


45 


36 


41 


40 


31 


50 


21 


60 


26 


54 


45 


36 


25 


56 


47 


34 
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An indication of the direction of change in conviction about former 
^Seas ind SrLtLes Is given by the following analysis of accompany- 
Ing comment on this question: 

(1) Seven teachers reported that they had a 8^«"" belief In more 

structured courses and class discipline along with guided 

learning - as opposed to discovery learning, 
fin Nine teachers reported that they were more tolerant, relaxed 

aiS op^wlth children because they now had a better Idea of 

Individual differences. 
(Ill) Other single comments Included: More uncertain that what I 
^ am doing Is right; more confident that what I am doing Is 

right; I benefited from other ideas of teachers but my own 

ideas haven't changed. 



Question 4 (a): In your teaching, are you nou more ^^^^^ Responses 

Yes No No answer 

confident? 
relcLxed? 



58 21 2 

hi 33 1 



satisfied? 34 



(b) Have you now a greater 
confidence in yjur 
ability to undertake 
formal study? 



30 50 



Have you enrolled or 

attempted to enrol for 

further study? 15 66 

Course Follow-up 

NO fonnal courses have b-n organized as follow-up c^^ 

SeTffectr ?2!wre? i es S s ^ ai'thrTrn^ville CAE on Saturday 
n%eptS5er°?976. anS was attended by 42 teachers who had been on one of 
the three courses in 1975 or the first two in 1976. 

For some teachers, social contacts have been maintained and in Toowoomba a 

^ou""wM?h h8 appreciated 'all the »K,re because of .y experience or the 
12-week course' . 

Those who had experienced no form of follow-up did express a desire for some 
contact with their group. 

Yes I'd like to get in touch with the '.eac'Ae.- involved in my 

course and see what they have been able to do. 

Others were interested in attending particular courses. 

r^terim sunr,ary of feedback from teachers regarding the 12-week courses 
(2 oagt^O appears in Appendix IX.. 
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If lectures of educational value (material on "°"-E""P^f"/f ^Jjf^^^ 
cultures, diagnostic and remedial teaching) were available in Cairns 
area, I'd be interested in attending them. 

A few Darticipants have embarked upon formal courses to upgrade their quali- 
^iSiSns as a Sirect result of their contact with the CAEs during the 12- 
week courses. 

One of the strongest criticisms of long-term courses made by teachers and 
cSSrse organizeri alike was the need for a follow-up strategy Indeed those 
persons concerned with formulation of in-service strategies cling to this 
?Ht?n-sm Sn jSrtifying cut-backs in funds available for long-term programs. 

RETURN TO THE SCHOOL 

Most participants were greeted with interest and enthusiasm upon their 
return; some others, with cynicism and indifference. 

I was welcomed back as a staff member again, greeted with many 
questions on and about the course. 

I was met with acceptance, curiosity .... they were eager to hear 
of innovations etc. being implemented in schools, keen to learn of 
new ideas .... anxious to obtain information regarding the course. 
Many regarded me as only just returning to the workforce - they 
asked about my holiday. 
upportunitles to Conununicata with Staff about r .^Mga Gained from Course 

In most cases, there has been some effort to communicate the 12-week 
exoerience with the rest of the staff. In some schools, the initial 
cSrcation led to the implementation of new ideas; in others there was 
no immediate response. 

I gave a series of talks to all teachers over a period of 2 weeks 
on areas I had studied during the course, and had hoped to take 
part in some school-based I-S activities in 1977 but was 
transferred. 

I was not placed in class, spent time organizing end-of-year 
activities using ideas picked up from course, but no definite staff 
meeting or the like. 

I led discussions informally on many occasions, formally at several 
staff meetings. Several 'working committees' have been set up to 
review curricula, evaluation, etc. as a result. 
The Principal has asked me informally to act as 'In-service Co- 
ordinator' in 1977 within our school for staff meetings, etc. 

In some schools, conmunication with other staff members was of a personal 
nature only, informally such as in the staff room or in personal contact. 

One rirticipant conmented that there was the opportunity ^here but hardly 
the necessity. Most teachers on her staff had also attended the course. 
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Effect of Course in the Classroom 

In seeking data on the effect of the 12-week course "pon actual teaching 
appShei, the following opinions were extracted from teachers. 

I guess my teaching hasn't changed all that much but I certainly 
feel freer and much less anxious than ever before. 
The classroom is not without its problem but I now find many more 
solutions than pre Term 1, 1975. 

An increased awareness of different methods of teaching - plus a 
willingness to attempt different approaches. 

My teaching has been modified. I am more conscious of my role as 
a facilitator and the psychological effects of my interaction with 
children. 

Tk.i- n:>ri'irinatinn in a 12-week course altered the teaching routine and 

; e" ™SoS Ir Mir gave, teachers ^^T^lTrs'^lllXlis'l.T 
mentioned many times by both participants and organizers. Organizers saw 
S merit of the 12-week course in providing a change of environment, for 
pSrticJlants not only looked fon^ard to attending the course, but also to 
returning to their classrooms. 

I enjoyed going back even though I would have been very happy if 
the couSe had'beeu longer than it was. It was something to look 
forward to. in a way, to get back to dealing with children again 
instead of only talking about dealing with them. I found the 
tradition had there no problem whatever and quite a pleasurable 
experience, in fact. 

fiiirina discussions on leaving their classes to return again one term later, 
Sarii^ioIntsIJated their preference for attending a course in either first 
SrJhirS tern One participant would like to have gone on course in third 
term hid sh^ihe choice because it would enable her to ^ej"!:" I?/!",? 
yea?. Another who had attended a first ^enn course, found little diffic^ 
in adiustina to the next two terms back in his school because he d had two 
ieeks^Jo J?an a three-month program for his class with the in-service 
relieving teacher. 

However,for the teacher attending a Term 2 course the situation was less 
simple. 

I found it a bit hard actually, to settle down again. It took 
quite a few weeks to get back into it. I'd lost touch a bit, I 
3idn't quite know what they were doing. I really found it hard to 
settle back. 

It may be that a teacher's absence of one term in the middle of the year 
is likely to cause more disruption to a teaching program. 

Factors Affecting the Participant's Return 

Organizsrs were particularly concerned about the problems participa@might 
encounter back in thiir school. 

There was some concern that the participant who had now developed a" /ware- 
nels of his teaching role and an enthusiasm for the implementation of new 
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ideas might experience frustration in not being able to change his methods, 
lio^acirrs Thought to contribute to a possible feeling of frustration were 
the school organization and the teacher himself. 

nraanizers considered the structure of the school, imposed as it is by the 

a SnI of Education, a major obstacle Jf.! ?;]"e^ ^ a 

innovate programs. In addition, they recognized that difficulties of a 
^ynin™ tic nature might arise, and for th^\t, the principal himself would 
tuy Tlly rofe In determining whether or not the teacher might effectively 
implement any changes to his teaching. 

Thev stressed the importance of 'getting the principal "on-side" and 
interested in integrating new ideas with the old' as one step towards 
assiSing the participants on their return to school. They recognized the 
neei firf of ?ow-S sessions, as well as contact within the school to prevent 
the teacher too readily adopting his 'old role . 

When you get bar.k with your 'high-minded' ideas you soon get them 
bashed out of you. (participant) 

Organizers stated two problems associated with the teacher himself - his own 
leSl of confidence, and his willingness to initiate change They also 
Jl^ognizedThe convenience to a teacher in not wishing to 'buck the system 
should he be discouraged from making any changes. 

CONCOMITANT OUTCOMES OF THE WHOLE TERM RELEASE PROGRAM 

The Whole Term Release Program influenced not only those classroom teachers 
whn nartirinated in the courses, but also the role of the tertiary coiieyeb 
?n iS-servJJelducatiSn. Some effects which may not have been altogether 
unexpected are discussed in the following pages. 

Colleges of Advanced Education 

The colleges of advanced education 'welcomed the opportunity to participate' 
In wh^t thlv regarded as 'a most significant development' in teacher 

uc at 0 'l Ms letter to the Di?ector-General of Educat on in November 
1974; the Chairman of the Board of Advanced Education stated 

We look for^-ard to the closest co-operation with the Department in 
formulating effective programs. 

I expect that colleges will also be seeking assistance from 
various officers of your epartment to serve on advisory and plan- 
ning committees in developing the various courses. I see that as an 
extremely important area of co-operation and basic to the success 
of^he wiole scheme .... You may be assured that the Board or its 
part, will give the utmost support to the implementation of this 
development in in-service education for teachers which you 
are proposing to initiate. 

The CAEs saw in the Whole Term Release Program an opportunity to improve 
Slir relationship with the Department of Education They accepted the 
ch! lenge of involvement in the Program, treating the whole issue in a 
S se?ioSs ighf. Course organizers stated that 'the reputation of the 



very serious . . j..- - 
colleges was felt to be at stake . 
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hL Participated in the courses and this has added to the program. 



Lecturers 



findings 



^IZi Vo heighten lecturers' a».r=ness o£ tte co.plerity of 

^'°'%e.;r/i"rsrLfpJS.So„irLrorsrs^cS:r?% 

""J "f?ol?^«a ltaff Sve counted on the impact this Increased 

nd'l^ 'hls tad'onTelr pr=-servlc= ^"//ToIJSfns 
t- nrnfpqqion. In terms of process, ueacnius 

irJhe'in-srr^i e^ ograrfas en;rally been .ore challenging and 

ahle expansion In "f^" ^^^^^SeSgoS that many benefits 

heS'a^cr-rtrih^^iuS'aiJ tf Uct Jrs fr» lnvolv,»nt 
in this in-service program. 

Participants 

U intended t^=t the major benefits of th^ 

?STx«n? Ks^SowleJre a^dlb?! ieyoSd that galned'on course. 

1 :To' h J -Sd'JetS:r Soi-r^Sioi: - fr=:^Ls . 

Thfaf thl s £th,lr coueas.. some of this «y^h.e occurred 
^dfr " "^hcleach^r^Si-ehp^ent ^ ^^J,^-, jr"'bf'" 

:??er:diy-tirJSL^L!'^srtrBHsh:Li->i":-Lrrr:port) 

A n-ber of participants have as a result of their introduction to the CAEs 
enrolled in updating courses. 

Participants realized they could cope with forn,al courses offered by 

the CAEs, (course organ ^-er) 
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They have been encouraged to use the facilities of the CAEs. i.e. the 
library, the resource materials, and personnel. 

Teadier-Student Interaction 

Tn nnrmal circumstances, the practising teacher is in contact with a pre- 
s2r;?S^stu;e^t during practice teaching rounds only. However, during the 
12-week courses. 

The opportunity for pre-service students to mix with teachers in the 
in-se?Jice course has also resulted in mutual gains for both groups. 
This interaction has taken place on both formal and informal 
occasions. Many of the teachers have been P'^f^i^i"^ teachers 
supervising student teachers and it is logical that they "ill return 
to their schools better equipped to perform this role more effect- 
ively on the basis of their better understanding of course structure 
and content and related experiences of pre-seryice courses and their 
greater understanding of the problems, personal and professional, 
of young people pursuing such courses. Similarly, the opp rtunity 
for students to consult with teachers in forums, the refectory, etc. 
has resulted in greater understanding of each other s point of view 
which should make for higher order interpersonal relations in the 
more formal practising school situation. (North Brisbane CAE 
evaluation report) 

For example, at North Brisbane, 'participants were memlijrs of a Panel /o'' 
third-JeSr students where the most outspoken teachers were tempered by 
third-year students' . 

This type of experience was not limited to the North Brisbane CAE courses; 
the course organizer from the DDIAE remarked. 

The 12-week programs assisted in breaking down the barriers between 
Se schools and the colleges. Colleges saw this as - "-endous 
benefit .... the communication build-up over an extended period of 
time between supervising teachers and college staff - between pre- 
se^Sice and in-service. College staff views are normally accepted 
by^re-service students. However the in-service participants were 
more inclined to offer challenge based on their own experiences in 
the classroom. 

At Townsville. of particular note was the 'involvement of P^'-^i'^iP^'jJs with 
firsHear students - particularly when students return from first teaching 
nilrt^ro round' Student seminar groups were attended by a group of three 
gart? pant a 'nte?n experience for participants as students discussed 
exSerieS on teaching prac.'. (Townsville organizers regret not following 
through the interaction between participants and students.; 

Education Centre 

Th» honofit.; tn thP arowinq Toowoomba Education Centre were where contact 
Jetw en tic pa ts' nS tL wJcation Centre was well establi she during 
the 12-week period. Maintenance of this contact witi the Educat on Centre 
SrovideS one'^^Srm of continuous follow-up for a number of participants. 
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THE WHOLE TERM RELEASE PROGRAM, 1977 

At the Of the t.o-,e.r P^nod . the Progra. offerlj, 12^^^^^^^^^^^ <" 
E^n?Ses."wSrh=SrLSjt?^n"orthr;o'rr8J?sra^e Cone,e .f Ad«„ced 
Education. 

fnir tPArhPrs who miuht then be expected 

in such a course, 
in stratejy. 

The Kola of Participants as Change- Agon ts 

The experience of the 1975 l^-wee. courses inn uenced JJ^ ^^^S-,;;-,,?' .^In- 

Sle course design. It ^° l^^l^^J^^^d^e -gef wfs thS^ associated with the 
service programs. One problem ^^at had eme.gea was ^^^^^ 
ro^e of participants in their schoo ^'ft^r^J^/i^ ^eeK c ^ 
their po'sition was clear an " ^^Jefre ' and -professionally 

week courses were f ^^^ned to Persona.ly r i.^uenced by their 

update' participants. ^^°^9h many teac e "change-agents'. 
?';''^;??j:;r-S^td"rt\e%fp;rtl5"t: SJfh^aho.-. changes wUh,h the,r owh 
school . 

B, ,976. two factors which .ay "/'-"J^f^'/^-xirffrsrwar?" 
expected "Je of part,c.pahts werejn operat,on^__^^ ^^.^^ ^^^.^^ 

i"p^St"S?; ?o Sf,r-s2?5rct^s c l^ts <who were theh expected^co pro.de 
f-lSIr„t':n^™'c£eTo? ;2,rcr4=pS?tlclpahL (see the sectloh on 
Replacement) . 

„^,„,.ers worked to o.ercce the cohfusloh .n the Towns.l.le area-, contact 
was made 

to the classrouin. 



Introduction of tho L-~ir ■ - • 



At the beginning of 1976 another .ent^ally^ 

by the Teacher Developrent five-week courses in subject 

introduced. This program was to o fer our or ^^^.^^ 

areas including Language Arts. M|the^J^^^|^ds of teachers who had a keen 
These courses were designed to meet ttie net: specific subject 

interest and who had .demonstrated eac^ng a^J^ ^.p^.tise so that 

trach^?rcrui;Tfttrr Iss^Jsf tnTu^ricu.u. a?d professional develop- 
ment in school -based programs. 

77o7T^I^d"^C"SSion of this program, see chapter 22. 
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These courses were designed with two perticular strategies in mind: 

(i) to train suitable teachers tor the role of 'change-i^gent' in c!-e>r 
school , 

fin to rpdefi!'^^ the role of the inspector; he was encouraged to adopt 
^ ^ Se ?ole of education consultant, and to fulfil the tasks of super- 
vision and iTi^nagement . 

The In-depth Curricui^n, studies were to be administered regionally; ReC 
Directors accepted r^^nsibility for selecting appropriate participant 
arranged for in-servi^f relieving t.:achers to replace those selected. 

The Effa -:t of tno Com scs upon ti.e n-^ook Courses 

Despite the ovefwhelniing entl.j^iasm partici-;"^^ expressed for the opportun- 
ity to atSnd the laTelk courses, critic^^- che Whole Term Release 
Program was evident. 

Tho«> wprp hints of cpncern "at the attitua • •- jrds in-servicing an 
Individual fir his p^^^onal refreshment - and no tangible return to the 
sSi^r CoSarisons 'ere being ™de between the benefits of the 12-week 
and 5-week courses. 

Organisers felt the ,,geci to counter such criticism. 

Must parclcip3,,r. -ar. attracted to the theoretical aspects of the 
course. 

Teachers v>'ith /'l'^ y-'^^s of classr oom experience need more than 
just currlcuj^n, i ef roshnent . 

There is n^e-l i'^'' '^"'^ courses, 

one whe^,, underlying philosophies of education can be discussed, 
one in „i,lch curriculum studies can be made in depth. 
Organi-ers pointed the narrowness of the aim of the five-week courses. 

When pcrtici gni^ were nskeJ what they wanted from the 12-week 
"our^e they l^^^^d ..ore interested in updating their professional 
role in the gg.neral sense than merely updating subject knowledge. 

nnP nraanizer exprsscpd the view that curriculum studies be scrapped 
Suogether fl^orn the i|.week courses. He proposed that curriculum studies te 
covered Ly one and two-day courses . 

Time should available to the teacher who has an Interest to 
foUow ' °r to the teacher who. under guidance, could be encouraged 
to broaden \^^^ horizon in some way. 

The Trend Towards Itx^^idualiz^^d Vro^jraws 

P.rticioants in the whole Term Release Program were being encouraged to woric 
Participants ' , Townsvillfc, for example, m Terms 1 and Z, 

STfilJe Tur eVs^S; ed ^\\o "Z%\ns\ with the second six-week program 
JeareS to a listing ^J^eeds of the participants on the course - to 
individualizing Pi'Ograms. 27 ^ 
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ac a 'rpallv excitinq' development. One t /acher 
iuh°rin"Ssrin' f uenrer'^sy^Jo'-motive dLlopment of learning 
2as able to'Svote her time to this area, an area she may never have 
Sarked upon had she not participated in a IZ-week course. 

As another organizer reflected: 

Teachers can take a certain amount of common core matter - but most 
are very keen to move out into their own interest area. 

'^^'"^ the 5-week course benefits the school, the 12-week course benefivs 
the individual. 

The Di^^f active Model 

refer to the 5-week courses, 

cf=.tpH that the use of the term 'defective* model came 
"aftrr"th/e?l^;""e tSf cSSse'straUgJ was .ot basel upo„ a '.lefectlve' 

model . 

The courses were never designed on the basis of a defective model. 

The courses were developmental - they were designed as suitable for 
all pri^i^arv teachers not just the deadheads, the retreats etc. 

The ten. '-freshe.' was considered by course °^^?-^fp-,f ^^^eady 
appropriate f scripti on for the course Mos^ P ^^^^ ^^^^^ p.^ti- 

i;rtf ■J^rfrrf J^-Sroo. io^t^rio catch .l so^what . 
organizers hastened to suggest that the Oepartjent °f E^-ation saw^the 
CAEs as 'defective' and that it ^-;as the LAts wno were uiuci 

Change in rtratcgy 

■ A^,i nf <;npr ilation surrp.;.,diny the reasons for abandoning 
There was a ooou deal of specJiation surro administrator 

decision: 

(L) th.rc was a lack of teachers with sufficient length of service 
m'the major centres to support the courses; 
(U) the feedback suggested that the teacher development model was 
more successful than the defective teacher model. 
< ft data frum participants suggested that only two rolleges. 
Towns/ille and Toowoonba. were doing a good job. 

AS a result of a survey ot the in-service needs of primary school teachers. 

t),e emphasis of In-servic-e ...Vir.-il io- in (Queensland was directed 
towards schoo] -based in-serviec activities, and it was felt that 
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the Wl>ole Term Release Program should ^-^^"^ upon chan|e-agents and^ 
provide opportunities Co d^ivelop even further Che ^"^"St.i or Pa^tic 
ipants as well as Co engage in an area of sCudy or research of their 
own choice - Chis was really an opporCuniCy Co individualize a learn- 
ing program for course participnrts. (Dore and Logan, 1976) 

In 1977, a Whole Term Release Program incorporating new strategies resulting 

from the Do re/Logan survey was mounted. 

The aims of the Whole Term Release Program were then to be focused upon: 

(1) the preparation of 'change agents', and 
(ii) the provision of opportunity for perSv.nal development ^nd study/ 

research in an area of participant's choosing {i.e. individualized 
learning programs for course participants). 

It was decided ic should be offered aC a college of advanced 
education and, since it was Co be offered 

for teachers and adminiscraCors , Che lacter being included for the 
first Cime (chev weren'c eligible for the previous course), U was 
decided cLc Che venue should be North Brisbane College of Advanced 
Educar.on. (adminisCracor , DeparCmenC of EducaCion) 

P;,rtiriDants were selected for this course because of their tendencies 
Jo^a 5 'niovat on and leadership. A major emphasis on this program was 
Sat participants 'will be expected to fill "change-agent" roles when they 
return to the classroom'. 

OrganiZ' rs* Reactions 

nraanizers regretted the temii nation of the 'refresher' course model. Their 
d^saSiointment was in two areas - they had seen successful courses in 
o' 'r^? J tSe Einet-ts gained by the Participants; they were also aware of 
the extent to which their own expertise had developed in this ^rea. ihe 
exper enJe n developing these long courses has been gained during 19 5 and 
l576 tSe Tragedy lies in there being nowhere to use this experience'. 

Oraanizers were quick to point Q^. that there was never a shortage of 
tSers who would me tS have attended. The problem of filling quotas 
ify only in the need to conform to selecti ..^ criteria. 

The decision to direct the in-service education priorities ^'^^y from the 
5 week cours- s (the 1977 course would cater for only one quarter of the 

co'jrses and nurt^er of courses they were able to provide. 

Sre'.ent'Srco::es''befn9""ppe?''.t^as obviou^ to tben, t.at 'the »<>ney 

had run o^c' . 

Th» nrinrities Of in-service education plcinners hac- altered. These changes 
SSrSs IjH" P^'lSing l"-'^"'''""""''"" ii-diviJual teachers rather than 
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for groups of teachers or teachers to pass o.*t" othe^s, 
^co^ne^dation. o. Long-ter. Courses fro™ Cr.sn.^^^ a.d PsrticiP^^ 
The experience of the 12-week courses in 1.75 and 19,6 has prod-^ced ,any 
suggestions for future strategies. 

one organizer suggested ^'/^^i^'Z'^J'liS' e^?^e^1^°;^;i5^ng 
gives teachers one year of study leave i hal ■ ^ ' ^r eiy y 
course (to increase qualifications) or a 'wide-exr^^hence f 
weeks or a more appropriate time. 

Another called for a variety.of courses to Iji^.^Son^^cSl^rses^flnd'out'the 
recomnended that those planning ' ^^l^^^^f^se, rathS San plan ^ course 
type of participant before desi^..ing the course, .he» tnc 
and then look for likely participants. 

lA .^ctri.rtiirP the 1975-76 couiSe -to provide otie-week 
Some organizers would restructure tne "^'^ . pr^.^rence to an op-going 
in-depth studies on a given subject - perhaps ^"^bu J'Sr^eek ' • 
lecture program coverinj. say. 10 subjects at per 

i-,-nn that 'neer oressure' be incorporated into a one-weeK 
There was a suggestion that peer Pressure h 
course for training supervising teachers. 

program. 

There was a great deal of support given to the notion that 'J^XlllX 
ES'enlnvi'ronments-. the w^ole idea of exc ange s wj ..^Jile 
fcvnonence in itself. Along this same Ime, sugges 
•sabbatical leave be built into teacher contracts that be g 

U.r>iP TOn^.hs leave every two years . 

rro„. the participants, the general request for cou^, design is Sun^narized 
•in the fonowi.-g comment. 

THE ^UTURF OF LONG-TERM COURSES 

TWO rroble... . o.1.ce.^1tJ planning -'-essjul^long-ter. co-se. involve.^ 
^■^^^It T'VSf jJ^e^l^on^Jf \il cour4- 

The .ro.em of rco^.ce,.nt,carrie. ^ ^^n^■^^SM^^:°;^°u^^er ' 
of '/1rai'C3. of accr:.ntability; the secono prooi Doses tu e 
•Ho..v;eVl do tea.hp-s retain -.doar, gained op the Urse^ HO ^^or 
Che school climate for ti.f.e ideas when pa. retur «i 

SCf-.OOls'r 

, ,.nflrizer^ - areat deal, xhey see 

T.,e l3tter question has ""f . kin^ .f support each partici- 

Ihe success or failure 0^'?'' Thp rpt rns a^ 4 completion of the course, 
pant rece-: .-es^fro. J- "J^^ ^L^^r c^.-t.^Sp^^uCcess 1, ^Iso 
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given by in-'iervice education planners who have set themselves the task of 
formulating strategies to overcome dif f • :.uif;es encountered by a participant. 

From the .'^al IZ-week course strategies has developed a master plan 
which is ied to link participation ir long-term courses with school- 

based proc Knowledge and skills together with participants ' refreshed 

attit ies approaches to teaching gained at long-term courses (both 12- 
week * veek courses) are to be incorporated at the school level. 
Encoui ..c for this sort of influence upon the school will be given at 
Whole -Gl Withdrawal Programs, by the incorporation of school-based 
seminars or workshops of 2-5 days duration, and by Curriculum Development 
Teams (groups of experienced teachers working as curriculum consultants). 

In theory, the mu5ter plan sounds highly likely to succeed. These respons- 
ible for formulating ideas incorporated into the whole in-service education 
picture for Queensland primary schools seem very pleased wit- t eir strategies. 
It is outside the brief of this study to make any evaluation : the total 
plan Problems do exist however, and one in particular that received 
constant attention is the role of the school principal. There is nothing 
new in the observation that principals play an important part in th*- kind of 
support participants receive from their school, nor is i t an origir.l 
suggestion that principals shoulo attend in-service courses themselves. 
However, as far as the organizers 12-week courses at ^ concerned, it would 
be of tremendous benefit to school: if principals were to attend long-term 
courses . 

In some cases the principals have no idea of how to utilize the 
talents of their staff - they have no idea of how to conduct 

in-service courses We can be innovat: . we can run courses 

that are the best ever organized, but they can just fail miserably 
if teachers aren't used or given support when they return after 
these riourses . (cc/urne organizer) 

Organize emphasized the necessity of an extended period of time if any 
•hange in tearhing style was to be achieved. Not only were changes in 
attitude towards different teaching styles considered important, but also an 
examination of a teacher's perception of his own teaching style and ot a 
principal's perception of his own role. 

Despite these problems facing long-term course planners, the view is still 
held that the courses were worthwhile. The success of the courses was 
•Indicated in very simple observations. Teachers who had been on courses 
were 'more open to new ideas', '-ore willing to go to talk to college staff 
and 'drop in at the Education Centre', and in their own classrooms more 
willing to implement new ideas, to accept some responsibility for the wider 
-'inplications of the educational process. 
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24 - DISCUSS.. 



One of the major problems associated with attendance at lf9-term courses is 
th^ difficulty of finding and paying for replacement staff. The absence of 
soVIdministJators and specialist teachers can be covered but not of a 
classroom or subject teacher for any period longer than a few days. The 
SchoolTcomission replacement fund for courses of more than two weeks has 
SSe a greTd^fferen^e to non-government schools, but the money does not 
^^retch to cover all the longer courses in which these schools would like 
tn DarJiciDa?e An even greater problem for many schools is to find replace- 
ment J who 'are ab^e to adequately fill the role of the regular teac er - 
-for the period of time involved in longer courses the replacement teacher 
cannSt bl just a baby-sitter. The most effective solution to this problem 
Sd in Australia has been the team of one hundred in-service reliev ng 
teachers created and trained by the Department of Education in Queensland. 

Another problem with the longer courses funded by the Development Program is 
?Sat they are open to domination and manipulation for political purposes by 
departmental and college personnel. It is inevitable that experienced 
2SnlTf?o^ education department administrations and tertiary institutions 
Eni initiate aSd organize many of these courses - teachers have neither 
?he t me nor the expertise to cope with such responsibilities. It is some- 
times difficult to determine whether applications are made in response to 
^rpLarched need, or for politically expedient purposes such as bolstering 
conlge sJaff nuSbers and job specifications or playing the promotions game 
through conspicuous service. 

Whatever the motivating force may be, it is important that rganizers of 
InSn bourses (who iJnlike organizers of short courses, tend to repeat the 
lame nJoarfms L'e sensitive to participant feedback and to current inform- 
ation abSu? in- 'rv?ce sources such as development conriittees; the courses 
thl^ nrnaniL are then more likely to be relevant to teachers' needs. 
sSe^if c w ^s n wHcS t? ' releiance could be ensured are through the use 
nf nartic oaJ^ CP inq coimiittees, and Lne conscious efforts of 

co^itte^ ?eireS'a^?v.s I r Example, the executive officers) to contact 
^t°^l,^!frinstit:.?; ':. aM "o oi.cuss with staff the types of courses they 
could offer in this ..t-s - the L. /elopinent Program. 

In long courses.. ^- ' .^.or' course;, teachers seem to benefit -"ost (accord- 
in long Luuis-b, - rp<;i'lts thev achieve in the school) from 
'° ' ^hat havp-a clSse t?e- n ['tie claflroom situation. Many longer 
^Z''%^'^^^r^^s^i^s^o^Uc^ic^ teaching into their theor- 
^^^^.^;t'ework Shich participant, h. u. '"'Pfeciated^ Course orga zers 
.ho ^- V. ho(^di:1 the feedback from particpants have tended to decrease the 
n '^Br thPO'-y-based lectures, and increase the number of practical 
"e-iSns" The use of practising teachers from within and outside the school 
ls'"cl°rl: leaders is an in-service n«thod given strong support by partici- 
pants, and increasingly by organizers. 

To ensure sustained participant response, a long course (Particularly when 
t 7^ ' r-arammed in a block of several weeks or months )^must employ a 
^- ptfoM^lltervice methods to fill in the theoretical/practical framework. 
p!-^^^:^-rr is little v..lue in variety without cohesion - the organizer must 
p ;'c-:--ird nated total approach, in which each aspect has relevance to 
some other? Speakers, demonstrators, and leaders must be well briefed 
about nature and rims of the course. 
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Two issues that need further consideration by those involved in the organiz- 
a^?onoMong courses are follow-up and certification Most 1 0"? ^°|;;;ses , 
in line with most other in-service courses, do not contain a fol : ow-up 
component. Follow-up support and assistance is often necessary for lonq- 
Surse participants, as more is later expected of them than of P^^ticipan s 
Zslon courses, and frequently they are ^'^^'^ /^^'^'^'l'^^^^ 
schools and have to bear any post-course responsibility alone. I" '^93^°/° 
certification, it would seem that participants in courses of more than one 
month feel that their efforts deserve some acknowledgement, not in the for. 
Sf academic qualifications, but perhaps in a certificate stating the nature 
and achievements of the course. 

The unique advantages of the longer courses sponsored by the Development 
Proijram appear t; be: 

(i) The experience acquired by the participant at a longer course is 
recoqn-'-ed and respected by other teachers in the school, which 
enables the participant to act as advi ser/faci li tator/innovator 
and thus ma!ce use of the newly acquired knowledge and confidence. 

(ii) contacts established with college/resource Personnel during the 

course can continue to be used as a reference P°l"t by the teacher. 
Participants acquire a knowledge of resources outside the schuoi, 
infornutir-r. which is difficult for the teacher in the school to 
obtain. 

(iii) It is at longer courses that real benefit can be derived from the 
interaction of people from different schools/levels/systems. 

(iv) Because of the involvement of college personnel in '"^"yjo'ig-p^"^ 
courses, it is possible for useful links to be established beUeen 
pre-service and in-service education. 

Lonu courses in the Development Program cater for a very small Percentage of 
the'tea her popul tion. As more effective courses are developed hat are 
more closely attu-ed to uhe oh^osophy of the Program a case ild be made 
for a arqer allocation of funds to this area, although it is unlikely that 
Sis wouM ^e approved b, n,ost develonrent con.i tteo. or ^oachers whi e 
Sre en° t'dgetarS restriaions remain. Perhaps long-term courses coul. be 
nart r 3 'school's consideration of its own development needs as an 
SJer' ..t contributing component. Certainly there is an opportunity for 
oJaaniz rsard in-service policy-making bodies to exper.n^nt with different 
t.pes onger te^' development activities, not necessarily courses, thus 
'o'off.. more divergent p'rogr to te.^hers. Consideration coulo also be 
giver t.o the possibility of initiating longer co. ses for parents nnd 
members of the community. 
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PART SIX: CONCLUSION 



The final chapter discusses the interaction between development 
cotmittees and the Schools Conmission, and presents ideas on 
in-service provision for the future. 

A suggested strategy for the Development Program is outlined, 
and some issues and themes that have recurred throughout the 
report are identified. 
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25 - THE SCHOOLS COMMISSION, THE DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM, AND THE FUTURE 



INTERACTION WITH SCHOOLS COMMISSION 

Development comnittee members were asked to comment on the degree and nature 
of coimiittee interaction with the Schools Commission (see questionnaire, 
ADoendix VI). It would seem that development committees have very little 
contact with the Cotmission other than through the Commission reports which 
are distributed, the accountability statements required, and attendance by 
some representatives at national conferences. Two State committees have 
State-based Schools Conmission representatives as members, and sometimes the 
States are visited by members of the Schools Commission in Canberra. 

There were different reactions to this lack of direct involvement or control 
by the Schools Commission - by some it was considered an advantage, by others 
a dis," /antage. 

The minimum specification of budget categories has given the New 
South Wales State Development Committee considerable flexibility 
and enabled it to introduce a number of innovative programs and 
activities. 

The inter-jction between the Schools Commission and VISEC is far too 
limited It is largely laissez-faire after the writing of the 
report. I believe that the Commission ought to be more actively 
involved somehow in the Implementation procedures for the Program. 
Too easily. State parochialism can predominate under the gloss of 
compliance. 

Consents aoout the Commission made by development committee members i" 
discussion or conversation tended to be negative They expressed criticism 
of the Schools Commission's disorganization, lack of understanding of State 
situations, failure to conmunicate, and unrealistic accountability require- 
ments Yet development committees' deeds belied their words - -n most cases 
thev have been very willing to accept the philosophical bases of the 
Schools Commission Program, and to abide by the directions for operations 
indicated in the reports. 

The national conferences - held in 1974, 1976, and 1977 - have been reward- 
ing and valuable experiences for those who have participated in them. It 
was useful for coimiittee representatives to meet, talk, and -debate with 
representatives from other States; but decisions made at the two earlier 
conferences were r,irely translated into action when the representatives 
returned to the reality of administrative overload and a part-time commit- 
ment It is interesting to lock back to the 1974 Leura conference and the 




centres, 



The 1977 conference had a much wider representation from the States, with a 
strong problem-solving priority-setting orientation, so that representatives 
would return to their States with practical working statements. In some if 
not all States, these statements have si ce been formulated by State 
cormittees into specific policy proposals with dates for implementation. 

23 i 
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The Co»™ission has had -;];';f"J'^,;:,«'?Jl'?S;rjtfon'1J"re?a^verif™"' 
ion wUh the concerns and demands of the local situation. 

°'=?'5?c^1^^n^nl^te^^oj:,;^Sn"^lSl^;^rs:'^s-rtl^;^:;^s^^^ie1trtes 

EM rs 

I !^„cihnitv tn create a sound framework within which joint ventures 
''^'?H hl?,I I Chance to succeed. A team could be assembled, with repres- 
J^Sltiorfrom the Itates and the Commission, to carefully work out an 
^ Jl^hiT rpalivable and clear plan of action, entailing regular team 
S?^gs! anS"p^r^fp5 soS^o;";f 'assistance (money, facilities, or 
personnel) to achieve the desired goals. 

link.: were reported between the Development Program and the 

J!;;^SsrtS^™M; rlJa??Sle°^e'cj2ir^n°SJ fundamentally directed 

tt sl!p?orting change in the school environment. 

The national evaluations the three Programs should produce inf^^ 

Sjt'Souf-dTni;?: T/^ 'i^^^^^^^ p™»'=- 

of assistance from other Programs. 
FUTURE IN-SERVICE PROGRAMS 

rreSe^nn:^sirvr;?^vrion':nToj^rft=\:d^;;r}ijnirf^Lre, 

the following suggest ions-'Vere made. 

ruer. Should be a ^f^j^ Iro^p^i^iL^i^ef Lc^s'f^tS^^e" 
rn^eaucaS^rrreSelop^^n'^; iL^T^.e New Sou.h Wales 
State development conimittee is currently considerxng the devel- 
opment of a theoretical model of rationalization). 
Sublect associations are the Cinderellas the Program. They 
IrVTllseTy attuned to teacher needs and sUould e given more 
opportunities to provide in-service suppr-t for teachers. 
Teacher exchange should be encouraged and supp-i-.-vi - bcf - n 
schools, systems, regions, and States. 
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More support should be given to courses which are unique to a 
system. We need to preserve the differences as well as improve 
the relationships between systems, otherwise the non-government 
schools cannot justify their existence. 

More courses should be designed around teacher self-analysis of 
performance and action research. 

The focus of development must be on school-centred activities, 
decisions on priorities at the school level is a key factor 
in activating the in-service area. 

These suggestions, in concert with opinions expressed in Jiscussions and 
nSrviewl indicate that the Development Program in fut re s likely 
tn hp imolemented in ways as diverse as those of the past, it is imper 
a?ive SerSre. ihat Jperatiunal strategies should be developed which 
al ow'for dfvers fication while providing a cohesive and co-ordinated 
structure to enable coinr.i ttees to function most effectively. 

ThP following outline of the roles of different groups in ar in-servica 
rrameSork dSls not involve a raciical divergence from current ro es but 
n Ss allow for better co-ordination, and it utilizes the lessons 
]eaJnf by devJoSment committees over their four years of operation. 

c:t^fe commitfes. To assume responsibility for maintaining regular 
and systems. 

'4.4.^^ Tn handle the bulk of in-service funds; to make 
SsUntiaTTra' u^io I hSls educa't^iS/teachers centres . Professional 
^^SnciSt on branches, tertiary institutions - such grants would not be 
mide unfes n exp^cit statement of broad intentions and P ans was 
%nH an accountability statement was provided annually, to 
o-S Sfnate gu de nS mom-tJr'the regional program and the groups 
co-orainate, gu u , u full-time executive group 

M ed -S o?LK-service Officers wh^^^^^ 
load would be lessened with the introduction of block grants). 

^ ^/.w.r-^^tion centres To be the hub of in-service education 
SfvftfefTupp^Jing venue, facilities, and personnel to organize 
acJ Is! Kovide a base for subject associations regional 
?nnsu tants and short-term flexible task force groups with members 
S^f^nm^rhnols consul tanci groups, systems, community, tertiary 
Stit?!!); lo'co?uSlJat?w?th schools in curriculum development. 

school To maintain close contact with staff of centres and the 
feS^nal committee executive group, who are to work w^^h schoo s on . 
ouidelines and su' for school -centred activities, with a particular 
emlhas s on deve" ich involves teachers in self-examinatio. and 

cUssriom research. ,culum and development co-ordinators to be 

elected by staff. 

between pre-service and in-service education. 
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Evaluation tear^. To be set up at State level, overseen by development 

cSittees. These teams to be P'-i'^fi ^ ^")'? I^f'', " "a 
Dianning and evaluative discussion to take place at national level oy a 
loose V structured group which could include representatives from the 
IZlVs CoSssfon.'staEe evaluation teams, jj-^^rj^^^.^^^.-jjf . 
frnm reoions - this group to meet regularly to 3lk about the signiT 
See oi sLte ei luatiSns and future directions for t e Program and 
thldecisions to be taken back to State/regional committees for discus- 
sion and possible implementation. 

RECURRING ELEMENTS IN THE DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 1974-1977 

This evaluation study approached the Development Program from a number 
If different aSges and collected information from a variety of sources. 
It became Spparint as the study progressed that there were certain 
features or themes which were recurrent throughout. These themes and 
thfir imolicatio^s for future planning could be kept in mind by members 
S ihe sSoSls cLi?sion and development committees when determining 
Program policy and devising new strategies. 

The conmon threads or recurrent elements are presented in the following 
summary: 

(i) Over the four years of Program operation, in-service erxation 
has been acknowledged by an increasing ru-^er of Jeachers 
parents, and administrators as an essent- part of teachers 
professional development and an important contributing factor 
in the effective functioning of the school. 

(ii) The Program has been and is still in a state o" evolution. 
^ ^ JertaJn goals have been reached, but new goals directions 

are constantly emerging, resulting in a shifting dynamism 

within each State. 

(iii) Another aspect of the evolving nature of the Program is tha^ 
tSere is a sequential pattern apparent in the implementation 
of Dol cies and the organization of courses. People need to 
% thriu h tSe process of learning how to use a particular form 
5f in-service activity before they can obtain full benefit from 
n In mo t cases, a 'final-stage' in-service product cannot 
besuccessfully introduced in a situation where the users have 
not experienced the initial stages of development. An inevitable 
SStcoJe of tSis sequential pattern has been the variation in 
levels of operation in different rreas. which has frustrated 
so^e Program administrators who were looking for quicker pro- 
q?Ss It must be recognized that the principle of 'learning 
by doing' is just as applicable in teacher development as in 
other educational areas. 

/■ ^ There mav have been many successful in-service courses, in terms 
^''^ of plr? ^ipa^t satisfaction and changes introduced ;n schools, 
but these courses have not all followed the same pattern. No 
one model has emerged to denx)nstrate the best way to achieve 
effective professional development, and in particular methods 
found to be effective in the early days of the Program have been 
suoSrseded by others. Program plonne-s and course organizers 
'eed tolaintain flexibility and adaptability in their approach 
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to Program implementation. There are implications for teacher 
educators in the contrast between the remarkable diversity of in- 
service offerings and the more limited and less varied provision in 
pre-service education. 

(v) The Proaram emphasis on participant involvement in course operation 
seems to have been implemented most effectively when participants 
have contributed to pre-planning, to the activity itself, and to 
follow-up work. The involvement focus in most courses has been on 
the second stage only; equal consideration could be given by course 
organizers to participant involvement in the pre- and post-course 
stages . 

(vi^ Tied to the eleme.^t of participant involvement is the element of 
continuity, which ei:«i-ges as an integral component of effective 
professional developrent. The individual teacher needs continued 
support from course and school personnel in order to implement 
methods and ideas or reinforce attitudes acquired as a result of 
course attendance. Schools too need to plan a continuing program 
of development, integrating internal activities and the contribution 
of teachers who have attended external courses. The concept of con- 
tinuity in professional development can be usefully broadened to 
include the link between pre-service and in-service education. 
Productive channels of communication are just opening up between 
these two areas, and some interesting work has been done under 
Program auspices that has been a joint in-service/pre-service effort. 

(vii) There seems to be an evolving role for -esource input to the Program 
from a variety of groups outside the st . -1 .such as parents, die 
community, tertiary personnel, and .f^^t'^^" 
make best use of these groups in in- ^Jf^Jl?" "l" AlrealJ^ 

and gradual process, requiring co-op and patience. Already, 

opening up tlie school to outside ^n- ce influences is proving 
to be a worthwhile goal for the \-roqru^^ lo pursue. 

fviiil An element that emerges strongly fvcm consideration of the variety 
(vni) An element J encompp';^...:^ by this report is the importance 

of ieer-gro5p influence. The wo> ■ of the informed teacher or parent, 
or administrator is likely to I. • .eded and acted upon by the peer 
g^oSp more readily than information received from any other source 
The opportunity to observe other teachers in action, through school 
visi?s or teacher exchange, has been found by teachers to be a useful 
in-service activity and could be included by more development 
committees in their policy-making and planning. 

(ixl No single aspect of the Program has been received with such universal 
^ ^ acc?a?m as tEe trend towards school -centred professional development. 
The Commission, development committees, teachers, ^administrators 
parents consultants, teachers centre personnel - all these people 
hale expressed strong support for the idea and the reality of school- 
clntrld development work The reason may be that it incorporates so 
many of the factors which have been important contributors to 
effective in-service education within the Program. The school- 
centred element represents the final move in the strongly supported 
regicnalization trend; it is an element which favours active 
participant involvement and in-service continuity; it Presents 
an opportunity to benefit from peer group interaction and influence. 
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and it provides an answer to the perpetual cry from teachers that 
in-service work should be directly relevant to their work in the 
classroom. 
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APPENDIX I - APPROPRIATION OF COMMONWEALTH FUNDS FOR DEVELOPMENT 
PURPOSES 1973-1977 

the creation of the Schools Coraission in late^ 15/ j. ^^^^ ^ ^j^, 

Grants (Schools) Act 1973 ""es GrjnK ^ j actlvUlcs 

"^.^Xn rSX' ?Jrf2n5r-ere provided for the 
following purposes: 

a) Library training and associated teacher $4,378,000 
replacement or remuneration costs 

hi Special education training courses and 
' associated teacher replacement or remunerat- 5io,916,000 
ion costs 

c1 General development activities and associated 

teacher replacement or remuneration costs $8,919,000 

d) Education centres - 

recurrent grants S 764,000 $2,819,000 
capital grants $2,055,000 

ri^J^IcSfaJroeiWr^^^^^^^^^^^ 
assKlated teacher repUcement or remuneration. 

The total 

to inflation was 5'8,2|6 000 ^hese funds were prov ^^^^ 
^r;Se'su?^11rfnL'(SchooU Aslfstance) ^ndment Act 1977 for th. 
following purposes: 

a1 Soecial education training, including 

associated teacher replacement and remuneration ^^^^ ^^^^ 

costs 

h1 General development activities and associated 

^ teSr replacement and remuneration costs $9,216,000 

^r^^^'-' '''''' ^^'^-^^^^ 

aJpr^JriatiSri-ncluding Supplementary grants were: 

Gpneral development activities including 
SSated teacher rep1acen,ent or remuneration 

costs 

";p?^r°ren?3Jants" $ 1 ,279,000 $ 1.642.000 



$16,953,500 



capital grants $• 363,000 jqtAL: S18.59b.b()0- 

^ J (J 
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Legislative conditions applying to the use of SchoJ igEj^mission 9 nts for 
development purposes have changed during the perio^ . ;;;1977. ' teacL!!" 
1975 the legislation provided for specified sums ^J^Plied 
replacement or remuneration In respect to grants fo "J"ary ^''^trainin^ 
training for special education. In 1976 when ^""grvice!^'""^ LveloSTO^t 
were Incorporated in grants provided through the 5« ^ pe ^ ent 

Program, the legislation prescribed that 24% of .th^couJ? shoulj feast 1 
reolacement or remuneration for teachers attending ^^.^^s of a^^e aUn 
weeks duration. In 1977 when special education t^^vice^ ^"""^Lll/elODment 
incorporated in the grants provided through the Se^ es peve P^nt 
Program the legislation prescribed that 53% of the niore .^^""I'^n davl ?„ °'' 
teacher replacement or remuneration for courses of n^^n ten 
length. 
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APPENDIX II - TEACHER DEVELOPMENT EVALUATION PROJECT: 
EVALUATION BRIEF 

The Duroose of thf- evaluation is to obtain information on the perceptions, 
Jl^aS^zationfaJd effects of the Teacher Oevelopn«nt Program. A special 
study will be made of Education Centres. 

The evaluation report will provide a basis for policy decisions concerning 
future directions of the Program. It will also be a source of ^formation 
Hi nation so that practitioners in all States can be made aware of the 
S;^bS anS ;cMeieS«n?s of programs that have been developed in other 
parts of the country. 

The information is to be used by the Schools Commission, the State Teacher 
oSve Sp^Tt Conmittees. and organizers and participants of f ^elopmental 
activities both within and without the Commission funded program. 

The evaluation process is seen as being fonnative and ^^^^^^/^ f^].]^,- 
as sSSative. During the project, information-givers wil also be informat- 
?on-?^eiier;, and they will help to determine the direction taken by the 
eval uation. 

GENERAL EVALUATION OF THE TEACHER DEVELOPMEflT PROGRAM 
Specific Objecti^-es 

1 To determine the degree to which the Program has i^c^f^ed the range 
of opportunities and the degree of participation in in-service 
education in Australia. 

2 To determine the degree to which needs and demands for developmental 
activities are being met by the Program and to consider this in 
delation to Se brolder context of the total provision for such 
activities. 

3 To obtain evidence on the effects of activities carried out under 
^ Se Program on individuals and schools involved and to Pjovide 

detailed evidence about particular activities that are identified as 
important developments. 

4 To determine the extent to which the operation of the Program 

* Incorporaies the emphases of the Schools Commission and to identify 

}acto?s that militate for and against these emphases being incorpor- 
ated in in-service activities. 

These emphases are: 

(a) inter-system character of the Program, at Committee and course 



level 



(b) devolution of administrative responsibility, and involvement 

^ ' participants at all stages of planning and implementation of 

iri-service activities 

(c) broadening the base of the program to include ancillary staff, 
parents, community 

2<jy 
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(d) development of longer courses. 

(e) provision for needs of specific groups - teachers of migrants. 
Aborigines, children with learning difficulties; 
administrators, young teachers, isolated teachers. 

(f) development of more effective in-service methods and 
techniques. 

5 To report evidence on unintended outcomes of the Program. 

Information Required 

The following statements contain details of the kind of information required 
to meet each of the objectives. 

Objective 1: Historical description that will provide information about 
changes that have occurred due to the introduction of the Development Program 
and the establishment of Development Committees to implement the Program. 

Consideration to be given to the following organization aspects - 



(i) admini strati /e structures 

(ii) policy , . . 

(iii) priorities for funding, criteria for approval and rejection 

of activities 

(iv) types of courses and activities 

(v) sources of initiation and planning o" activities 

(vi) attendance rate, type and range of participants 

(vii) communication network 

(viii) impact on school organization 



Objective 2: 



(i) Documentation of the expressed needs of various groups of 
people. 

(1i) Account of the perception of people involved in in-service 

activities on how well needs are being met. People consulted 
should Include Program administrators and participants, and 
other providers in the area of in-service education, 
(iii) Description of the interaction between the Development 
Program and the other specific purpose programs of the 
Schools Commission concerning in-service education issues. 



Objective 3: 

(I) The evidence on the effects of activities can only be a 
general kind based on statements and perceptions of those 
associated with the Program. It will be necessary therefore 
to obtain a wide range of views from repre'ientatives of 
groups associated with the Program. 

(II) Detailed studies of selected in-service activities that will 
provide Information about methods and organization adopted 
in Implementing new developments in in-service programs, and 
about the outcomes of these programs. 



Objective 4: In considering the extent to which the operation of the 
Program Incorporates the emphases of the Schools Commission it will be 
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necessary to assess the understanding by those involved in the 
Program of these emphases, and to determine the extent to which these 
emphases are reflected in the policies and operation of Development 
Coimiittees at State and regional levels. 

(a) UWi-iyitm choAacXeA. Identification of the extent to which: 

(i) the in-service activities reflect the needs of the 
government and non-government sectors. 

(ii) non-government and government representatives share in 
both the planning and implerentation of teacher development 
activities and the power of minority groups to influence 
decision- making. 

(b) VzvotwUon oi n.(ii,poiii,ibWJxi . Determination of: 

(i) the degree to which this occurs at all stages of teacher 
development activities, in administration, organization, 
and participation. 

(ii) particular forms of organization that facilitate devolution 
of responsibility. 

(iii) the role of centralized course provision and administration. 

(c) fao^e ?nx^Q>um. Determiring the degree to which 
ancillary staff, parents and community are involved in teacher 
Seve opSnt activities, the degree of satisfaction of these groups 
with the Program, and the attitude of teachers to broadening the 
base of the Program. 

(d) VQ.y>dLopmrX oi Ioyiqzk coixww. A survey of the types of courses 
available and the groups for which they are catering. 

(e) V>lo^;ll>ion ioK thz nzzdU. o(, ^peccfcc g^oapi . determine the extent 
to which expressed needs of particular groups are being met - 
teacheS of migrants and Aborigines, isolated teachers, young 
teachers, administrators etc. Identify groups where needs are 
not being met. 

Identify and describe methods and techniques that are being used 
in teacher development programs. 

obiectdve 5: In the course o^ information collection, any unexpected results 
of Program implementation will be noted and examined. 

Methods of collection of information 
1 Contact Mitk Sckooli Commiiiian 

(i) Discussion with Commission members to help determine the 
purpose of the evaluation and infonr.ation required ■: • the 
Commission, 
(ii) Collection of relevant documentation. 
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Hethods of collection of information (continved) 

2 ConiaU wOh StaU TeacAe^ Ve.\JzZoprmnt ConmUXte.z^ 

(i) Initial discussions to determine issues of importance to 
cSran ttees! acceptable methods of collecting information, 
STthe Ssired extent of active involvement in the 
evaluation process. 

(Cha,™an executive 
' ' relSeJ^rgoveniiKnt, non-goven-rent, teacher and parent 
representatives) . 

3 Ca.^-Uudi^^. Suggested areas for ^t^^dy .- school based teacher 
development, long-term courses, residential courses. 

4 TexichzA peAczption6. In some States seek out (with the help of 
tS^ educators, teacher associations etc.) particular groups 
5? ?eachers such'as young teachers, country teachers, course 
nraSizerr non-attenders! to make submissions, to comp ete 
5uert!onnair2 or to come'together with evaluator for discussion. 

^ ,J^^^tTn to brobtiined about teacher development activities 

Inr^«?s?an2 provided by groups other than the Schools Comriission. 

sLS ?J?er?iLs maj need to be supplemented by questionnaires. 
Issms for consideration 

Victorian Evaluation study. 

(I) Diversity in program content. tosrhPr<; 

tinn of reoorts and successful programs. 
(4) R^p^aclm^nrof .caff - costs, difficulties recruitment. 
(5 Training for course organizers and leaders. 
(6) Attendance - incentives, non-attenders. 

lo; Httenuauv-c ornanizprs reouired to specify sources of 

no) Residential courses - cost benefit. 

(II) School-based teacher development. 
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APPENDIX III - NEW SOUTH WALES IN-SERVICE EDUCATION COMMITTEE: AIMS 
OF IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 



To foster among teachers a conuiitment to in-service experiences as 
a means of achieving personal professional development. 

Recognizing that each area has different needs, to Provide a 
program of in-service courses and resource support which will ensure 
the continued growth and professional development of teachers, 
administrators and schools. 

Develop better liaison, communication and co-ordination among all 
groups concerned with teacher development, ccrriculum development 
and organizational growth. 

To encourage the evaluation of in-service courses within Regions to 
provide guidelines for the future development and orgamzational 
growth. 

To review continuously the relationship, function and development of 
Professional Services Centres, Teachers Centres and Education 
Centres in order to enhance their operation as a resource and 
advisory service for teacher development. 



In-serviae Education - Objectives, 1976 
0 = Objective 

E = Evidence of attainment 



Relating to Aim 1 
1.1 

0 To increase the proportion of teachers undertaking in-service courses. 

E By December Ust, 1976, sixty per cent of all primary and secondary 

teachers in Government and N-.m-govemment schools m N.S.W. will 
have attended at least one in-service course during the calendar 
year. 

1.2 

0 To increase the proportion of courses mounted as a result of requests 

from individual teachers and local groups of teachers. 

E By December 31st, 1976, sixty per cent of courses mounted in N.S.W. 

will derive from requests from individual teachers and local groups 
of teachers. 

1.3 

0 To mount, in addition to courses held in school time, courses held 

after school, at weekends and during vacations. 

29(y 
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During 1976 at least the same proportion of courses will be held out 
of school time as in 1975. 



Relating to Aim 2 



2.1 

0 



To bring about an increase in the within-school in-service program. 
E Daring 1976 calendar year, fifteen percent of all N .SW schools - 

GovexLent and Uon-government will have undertaken at least one 
within-school in-service program. 



2.2 

0 



2.3 

0 



2.4 

0 



2.5 
0 



2.6 
0 
E 



To ensure the availability of a group of skilled personnel to provide 
support for within-school in-service programs. 

By the end of 1976 to produce a list of resource persons to provide 
courses as requested by schools and in new areas such as: 

Interpersonal Communications 
Techniques of Network Analysis 
Time Management 

To foster the mounting of courses extending °ver periods of at least 
two weeks duration and designed to explore some areas of depth. 

During 1976 1% of teachers in N.S.W. Governme.it and Non-government 
schools will have participated in in-service courses 
of at least two weeks duration. 

To initiate centrally special in-service projects for consideration 
by Rft"iona1 Committees. 

During 1976 at least two major in-service innovations will he 
designed and proposed by central in-service bodies. 

To increase the provision of in-service opportunities to isolated 
groups. 

During 1976, 50% of teachers in one-teacher schools will have 



a 



ttended at least one in-service activity. 



To maintain the In-service Education Study Grants Scheme. 
During 1976 at least one teacher from each Region should be sent on 
an overseas in-service tour. 
E By the end of 1976 past recipients of Study Grants should be 

involved in Regional In-service programs. 

2 7 

n' To suDDort conferences and courses on a State and/or National level, 
° {nsofar^as Sese contribute to the attainn^nt of overall in-service 

objectives. . . 
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2.8 

0 



During 1976 a review will be carried out of the nature, va.l'« ar^ 
machanics of holding State and National conferences and courses as 
part of the in-service program. 

TO consider the extension of In-service Education to groups in vol v- 
ing persons other than teachers where this can be seen to benefit 
school children. 

E By the beginning of 1976 a policy statement will be determined 

relating to In-service Education for groups involving persons other 
tten teachers. 

Relating to Aim 3 

3.1 

0 To seek the appointment and development of more professional, 

administrative and clerical staff at Regional level. 
E By the end of 1976 each Region will have as minimum staff related to 

Services: ^ ^. 

A Professional Assistant - part or full time 
An Area Service Officer - full time 
A clerical assistant - full time 

An attendant - foil time (Professional Services 

Centre) 



3.2 

0* To investigate the avenues available to all school system? for 
° ieicher development with a view to co-ordinating these avenues. 

E By the end of 1976 a statement will be produced setting out means of 

co-ordinating teacher development resources. 

Relating to Aim 4 

4.1 ^ ^ 

0 To modify controls on Regional programs to enable local needs to 

be met. 



4.2 
0 



';.3 



See 4.2 and 4.3 



To encouraqe the continued evaluation of in-service courses within 
SegiSSs Jo provide guidelines for the future development of priority 
needs. 

At the end of 1976 each Region will submit a brief statement 
describing evaluation undertaken and priority needs determined. 



0 To foster the development of Regional in-service programs suited to 

the determined needs of each Region. 

By tie end of 1976 each Region will submit a program based on the 
priority needs determined within the Pegion (see 4.2) 



Relating to Aim 5 



5.1 
0 



5.2 
0 



To establish an effective network linking Professional Services 
Centres, Teachers' Centres and Education Centres. 
By the end of 1976 each Region will have an effectively functioning 
plofTssional Services Centre and at least three functioning 
Teachers' Centres. 

Tn Pnhance the role of Professional Services Centres, Teachers' 
fentres"and Education Centres in teacher development. 

J x: 7Q7C 7oac*- ^* nf in-service activities in each 
:S fJ/er4'^r--.1ntser.ice -cation Co^^t tee will 
Zheld in association with a Professional Services Centre, a 
Teachers' Centre or an Education Centre. 




\PPENDIX IV - NtW SOUTH WALES IN-SERVICE EDUCATION COMMITTEE: ACHIEVEMENT OF OBJECTIVES STATEMENT FOR 1976 



AIM ' 


D8JECT- 


EVIDENCe 






REGIC 


NS 








State 




IVE 




Central 
Met. 


Liver- 
pool 


Met. 
West 


New- 
castle 


Nnrf h 

Coast 


North 
Sydney 


North F 
West 


iverina 


St. 

George 


South 
Coast 


Western 




1 


1.1 


By December 31 , 1976, sixty 
percent of all primary and 
secondary teachers in govern- 
ment and non-government 
schools in New South Wales 
will have attended at least 
one in-service course during 
the calendar year. 


72X 


72% 


73% 


76% 


82% 


54% 


79% 


69% 


68% 


58% 




69% 


1 


1.2 


By December 31, 1976, sixty 
percent of courses mounted in 
New South Wales will derive 
from requests from individual 
teachers and local groups of 
teachers. 


B9X 


68X 


lOOX 


92% 


73% 


97% 


82% 


61% 


70% 


62% 


90% 


80% 


1 


1.3 


During 1976, at least the 
same proportion of courses 
will be held out of school 
time as in 1975. 

1975-76: In school time 
Out of school time 
Partly in sc'rwol time 


39X 41X 
35X 38X 
26X 21 X 


29X 26X 
!j2X 59% 
19% 15X 


37X 35X 
47% 52X 
16% 13X 


55% 4B% 
40% 44« 
5% 8% 


53% 49% 
23% 30% 
24% 21% 


2B% 59% 
33% 17% 
39% 25% 


59% 61% 
29% 20% 
12% 19% 


50% 51% 
21% 16% 
29% 33% 


47% 42% 
43% 46% 
11% 12% 


36% 45% 
37% 32% 
27% 23% 


45% 30% 
30% 40% 
25% 30% 


42% 44% 
36% 37% 
22% V9% 


2 


2.1 


During 1976 caler-^ar year, 
fifteen percent of all New 
South Wales - government 
and non-government - will 
have undertaken at least one 
wi thin-school in-service 
program. 


11% 


19% 


13% 


3% 


8% 


5% 


6% 


9% 


16% 


7% 


13% 


9% 
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Am 






REGIO 


NS 












IVC 




Central 
Met. 


Liver- 
pool 


Met. 
West 


New- 
castle 


North ( 
Coast 


»torth 
Sydney 


North P 
West 


f verfna 


St. 

George 


South 
Coast 


Western 


State 


2 


2.3 


Ourin? 1976. one ptrcent of 
tMChers In N.S.W. govtnwtnt 
and non-90vtniMnt schools 
will havt partlclpatad In 
In-strvlct courses of at 
Itast tM tMtlis' duration. 


0.7X 


0.3X 


0.7X 


01 


41 


01 


1 .61 


0.61 


0.81 


11 


01 


0 81 


Z 


2.$ 


Our1n9 1976, 50% of teachtrs 
In one-teachtr schools will 
have attended at Icest one 
1n»serv1ce act1*'1ty- 


n/a 


100X 


531 


831 


1001 


471 

1 


411 
1 

0/2 


621 

1 


n/a 
1 


661 

1 


701 

1 


761 

1 


2 
2 


2.6 
2.6 


During 1976, at least one 

fr*ar>^e frtm r<ftCh RMlon 

Should be sent on an oversets 
In-service tour. 

By the end of 1976, past 
recipients of Study Grants 
should be Involved In 
Iteglonal In-service pn iraw. 


1 

7/11 


2 

5/7 


1 

4/7 


1 

5/7 


1 

3/5 


3/12 


2/4 


5/8 


3/6 


2/7 


39/7 


S 
S 


S.I 
5.Z 


By the end of 1976 each 
neglon will havt :n affect- 
ively functioning P*-of«ss- 
lonal Services Centre end at 
least three functioning 
Teachers* Ctntres. 

Effective P.S.C. 

No. of functioning T.C. 

By the end of 1976, at least 
5t of 1n»service activities 
in each Region and funded by 
the N.S.W. StiU Oevelopnent 
CMlttce mW) be held In 
association with a Profess- 
ional Services Centre. • 
Teachers Ce^. • or an 
education Cvitre. 


Yes 

3 

51 


Yes 

2 

m 


tot fully 
•ffectlve 
8 

26X 


No 
2 

1001 


Yes 
4 

171 


Yes 

3 


No 
3 

01 


By end 

1976 

1 

181 


Yes 

2 

51 


Yes 

2 

01 


Yes 

3 

01 


33 
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APPENDIX V - 



TEACHER DEVELOPMENT EVALUATION PROJECT: QUESTIONNAIRE TO 
pSreSSIONAL ASMCIATIONS CONCERNING THEIR INVOLVEMENT IN 
THE AREAS OF IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 



1 What orooortlon o< ISE/teacher development activities prpvlded by your 
!5s5ci:??SJ °unded from the following sources? {Please give exampi 
of the types of activities Included In each category ). 



es 



ISE ACTIVITIES 



(a) Funded by Schools Commission 
Development Program. 



Approximate percentage 
of ISE provision 

Ot 25% 50% 75% 100% 

□ □□□□ 



eg: 



(b) Supported by Association funds* 
eg: 



□ □□ 



(c) Funded from other sources. 
Sources : 



□ □ □ □ □ 



eg: 



(d) Non-funded activities ~~j |^ | [ 

eg: . 



{N 



.8.: The total for (a) - (d) should be 100%) 
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Following on from the information provided in Question 1 . we would 
like to determine whether or not the different ISE activities (a) 
to (d) serve different purposes/provide different sorts of professional 
help for teachers? 
Please comment. 

Wnat particular benefits and problems have resulted from the Schools 
Conmission Development Program as far as your Association is concerned? 
(including any shifts in emphasis that may have occurred in professional 
association operation in recent years) 
Benefi ts: 
Problems: 

What feedback have you had from Association menfcers about the impact 
of the Development Program, and the degree to which it meets their 
needs as teachers/administrators? (The emphasis here is on the total 
range of ISE activities offered by the Program, not only those linked 
with your Association). 

What do you see as the future role of professional associations in 
the areas of teacher development? 
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APPENDIX VI - TEACHFR DEVELOPMENT EVALUATION PROJECT: 

APPENDIX VI JJJ^^^^-J^j^^ ^0 SYSTEM REPRESENTATIVES ON DEVELOPMENT 

COMMIHEES 

Please cormient on the following aspects of the Development Program: 

1 The effect and influence of the Education Department on the policy- 
ISking *cisionsof Development Committees, and on the operation of 
the Program at State and regional levels. 

(Some aspects you may wish to discuss are the selection of comiiittee 
me^rt.TecisioSs coni^ittees priorities, dissemination of inform- 
ation, provision of personnel and resource materials) 

2 The effect and influence of non- government organizations (rtP'^enting 
catholic schools. Independent.schools. parents) °" J^e Policy-^k^na 
decisions of development conmi ttees . and on the operation of the 
Program at State and regional levels. 

3 Wavs in which the Development Program has altered or affected the 
in-serlice education provision offered to teachers by the group/ 
system you represent. 

fl Wavs in which the Developrent Program has altered or a<^<^ected the 
glJeral policies and operation of the group/system you represent. 
(The emphasis here is on education ir the broader sense) 

5 The particular needs of teachers in your group/system and the -V. r « 
to which they are being met by the Developtrent Program. 

6 The nature and value of interaction between the Schools Commission 
and (a) developrent committees, (b) your group/system. 

(a) development committees: 

(b) group/system: 



Rationalization of present in-service provision and operation, 
for the future. 



Models 



The nature and value (both actual and potential) of links beto-een the 
Development Program and other Schools Commiss on P'^OQ'-a're - the 
Disadvantaged Schools Program and the Innovations (Special Projects) 
Program. 
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Theme of Seminar 

seminar extended or altered your thinking °" th^ subject? 

Which areas did you think wer^ valuable and iote^'^'^^ fro^yoor point of 
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APPENDIX VI 1 - SOUTHERN TEACHERS CENTRE INC (F^^'^aci^ form) 

Date , 

' seminar 

Has the 

Which 
view? 

f if the T croOfi' 
Which ideas do you feel encouraged to implement classr 

What constraints make it difficult for you to irfP^^'^nt ^ew ^<^''^'^ 

Did you feel there was adequate discussion of th^ '^d^^s' booklet by the 
principal and staff in your school? 

In what way do you think the seminar could have itnproved? 

were you given enough time to talk with your co^^^Sue, the lecturer 

during this seminar? 

would you consider it desirable to have a fo11oW'"P 3^,3,^, on the work 
done in this seminar? 

What form do you think that follow-up session s^^^ ^ t^ke? 
Any other comments: 



If you have a good idea for a future seminar or '^^ivity. d^n'^ let it go 

to wastel , ^ ^ f3^^ to fxec^^^^^ Officer 

Write a brief letter explaining your idea or t^ the ^^""^ 

of your regional teachers centre. 
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APPENDIX Vlll - EVALUATION OF THE IN-DEPTH CURRICULUM STUDIES PROGRAM: 
SOME ISSUES FOR CONSIDERATION 



10 



Evaluation at the school level of staff needs in terms of on-site 
consultation. On the basis of this schools could then select .0 
which courses they would send participants. 

More attention should be given to the implicit criteria used in the 
selection of participants to carry out their expected in-service 
role in the school . 

Clearer role definitUi. of the course participants' needs to be 
worked out in each school before, during and after the course. 

Support for the participants' school in-service activities must 

conie mainly from within the school itself. To this end prog ratns 

of an organizational development nature need to be run in participating 

schools concurrent with the in-depth programs. 

At present any external support from outside the school tends to be 
for one calendar year only. The ways in which such support can be 
extended where necessary, needs investigation. The curriculum 
development teams, advisory teachers, inspectors and course participants 
may provide some ways. 

The duration of courses and their placement in the school calendar- 
warrants close attention. Courses should vary in length according 
to the purpose, aims, and methods used. In some instances, conducting 
courses which require a protracted absence from the school may not be 
productive for the school as a whole. 

The placement of courses in various centres demands attention. Some 
largSr regional centres may have reached or be approaching 'saturation 
point' from programs of this kind. 

Some courses, may be non-subject based, such as teaching in multiple 
spa^e classrooms, remedial and diagnostic teaching in the classroom, 
and the use of the community as a resource. 

The action-bastd task-oriented approach to course conduct is highly 
favoured. 

Each course should focus on the participant's role in his own school 
and assist him to develop ways to carry out his role. 



11 Assistance in course planning, development and evaluation for course 
organizers and leaders is necessary. 

12 Course participants should meet prior to the course to assist with 
planning. Principals from their respective schools should be 
encouraged to participate in these planning sessions. 

13 Alternative uses of the release time should be considered. For 
exar,i.le, release time in a school to develop programs, community 
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work experience* 

The deployment of In-service Relieving Teachers to provide release 
time for course participants and other teachers within the school 
context should be considered as one way of increasing access to 
the available consultancy help within a school. 

The job satisfaction of the In-service Relieving Teachers warrants 
further attention, particularly with respect to their relationship 
with principals and staff teachers. 
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APPENDIX IX - 



TOWNSVILLE COLLEGE OF ADVANCED EDUCATION: 

INTERIM SUMH^RY OF FEEDBACK FROM TEACHERS REGARDING THE 

12-WEEK COURSES 



SESSION 1 

1, Did the course generate problems for you in your school /classroom? 

GROUP A , children not coping with physical changes (not a desk each) 

, no explanation of diffusion of new ideas - you had a good holiday 

, handling of class during absence - disturbance 

. not returning to same class - or any class at all 

, added to transfer system has in some schools caused major 
disturbance 

, time - to achieve all objectives you wish to 

. restructuring planning to suit different class 



GROUP B . Teachers unable to carry out own ideas because of: 



(a) type of children in class (because of school policy) 

b) over-ruling by other staff backed by administration 

c) having to work wit> institutionalized people 



I 



GROUP C 



ion - physical and 



trying to re-establish yourself with children 
trying to fit new ideas into an "old" situatic 
mental 

"over- tolerant" with children - unrealistic 

expectations too high x ^ ^ 

time needed to establish - before pressures applied, students, 

results, principals 

difficult readjustment 



GROUP D Organizational 

1. Incorporation of ideas 

(a) Realization of difficulties 
. organizational 

, lack of planning on school scale 
• red tape 

. lack of "total" school policy 

(b ) Communi cations ^ 

. Principal 

. Staff (tolerance!) 

2. Status 

5 week versus 12 week 

value of course peer opinion 

3. Personal 

sense of real urgency (for older members) 
loss of graciousness (harsh realities) 
pressures of returning mid-term (and lack of understanding 
of such) 3(;^ 
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SESSION 2 

2. How did the course benefit you? 



GROUP A 



more tolerant 
more confidence 

sorted out own philosphy of education 
opportunity to research interest 
discovered usefulness of media 
more friends 

learnt its complete evaluation forms 



GROUP B 



REALIZATION of self potential and self worth (adequacies and in- 
adequacies) 

TIME for self-indulgence 

CONTACT with other teachers - breakdown of generation gap 
CO-RELATION between theories and practice 
ACHIEVING new skills and appreciation of same 



GROUP C . chance to put on paper things you've wanted to do for ages 

solved our problem - identified in problem solving course i.e. 
integrated staff room and formal social committee 

. ID liberation and emergencel 

liked hearing others talking - sharing ideas and problems 

. unfolded new horizons 

. reassurance of personal philosophy ^ ^^ . 

realization that things can be better than they are and showed 

a direction in which to move 
. refurbishing mari tal relations 



GROUP D . as an individual - confidence 
. reading time and availability 
. opportunity to talk to others 

(a) cormon problems . 

(b) better relationships (carry over to parents etc.) 
. fresh outlook re methods 

. got to know College staff 

. more tolerant of student problem 

. realize you have a brain and can use it 



SESSION 
3. 



How could you see the College extending its services to meet your 
needs? 

mini-courses at night e.g. M.A.C.O.S. 
media section opened at night/weekends 
ideas exchange 

monthly a/v etc. exchange , ^ ^ , 

opportunity to meet college students on social basis 



3 
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The seminar was attended by some 42 teachers who had been on one of the 
three courses in 1975 or the first two in 1976. There were -representatives 
from an courses. In sessions 1 and 2 the Questions were posed and a few 
minutes given for the individuals to collec':. their thoughts. Groups were 
then formed and as a result of these discussions statements were listed and 
became Se focus in the plenary session. The plenary sessions we^e conducted 
by Mr Bob Moon, Lecturer in Education, at the Townsville CAE Mr Moon has 
recently arrived at the College and has had no involvement with the courses 
to date. Consequently he was able to conduct these sessions without any 
emotional etc. involvement. 
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